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ABSTRACT 

Presented is a report of a hearing to assess the 
changing nature of the economy and the growing necessity for families 
to participate in the work force. The hearing explored the importance 
of child care to families' ability to become and remain 
self-sufficient, and to the improvement of employee productivity in 
the workplace. Testimony concerned: (1) the importance of subsidized 
child care to employed mothers; (2) the importance of the 
Massachusetts Employment and Training Program's child care component 
to the program; (3) details of the child care component of the 
Employment and Training Choices program; (4) features of a campus 
child care center which operated on a sliding fee scale; (5) factors 
responsible for the increased demand for child care in California's 
Costa County; (6) the need to accommodate the increasing number of 
employees who are single parents or dual wage earners; (7) the rola 
of child care in promoting economic self-sufficiency among low-income 
families residing in public housing; (8) the relation of child care 
cost to mothers' ability to enter the work force; and (9) the role of 
the corporation in child care. (RH) 
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CHILD CARE: KEY TO EMPLOYMENT IN A 
CHANGING ECONOMY 



TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

The select cbnimittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
2226, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller presid- 
ing. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Lehman, Boggs, Coats, 
Sikorski, Sawyer, Hastert, Rowland, Wortley, Johnson, Martinez, 
Packard, Durbin, Holloway, Grandy, Boxer, Skaggs, and Evans. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, staff director; Anthony Jackson, 
professional staff; Jill Kagan, professional staff; Carol Statute, mi- 
nority deputy staff director; Spencer Kelly, minority research as- 
sistant; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. Today, the Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families will examine the current status of child care 
and its relationship both to the nation's economic productivity and 
to the stability of the nation's families, who are the backbone of its 
workforce. 

We hear a lot these days about making America more competi- 
tive in the international marketplace, but to become more competi- 
tive means using the full resources of our workforce — men and 
women alike. 

We hear as well that one answer to removing families from wel- 
fare dependency is to compel work, or provide the opportunity to 
work — for men and women alike. 

For most families today, just to keep up their standard of living 
and raise their children depends on the incomes of both parents. 
When children are living with only one parent, that parent's par- 
ticipation in the workforce becomes almost mandatory. 

Consequently, in today's world, achieving our national goals re- 
quires that both mothers and fathers have jobs. If another of Amer- 
ica's shared goals— that of healthy and stable families— is to be 
achieved in tandem, then reliable, decent child care becomes abso- 
lutely essential. 

While many pay lip service to these goals, no one is talking 
about investing in an adequate and affordable child care system 
that would make reaching them possible. Instead, what we find is 
that the needs of the economy and the needs of families and chil- 
dren are pitted against one another and for the most part, our fam- 
ilies are left to fend for themselves. 

(1) 
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The result is children whose care is haphazard, at best, and fre- 
quently dangerous or nonexistent. Furthermore, when child care 
arrangements fail, we wind up with parents whose work productiv- 
ity predicitably declines. 

For low-income mothers trying to get training, enter the job 
market, or hold on to hard-won employment, the absence of decent, 
affordable care for their children creates an insurmountable bar- 
rier. Too often, returning to the certainty of AFDC becomes the 
only rational choice to protect their children. 

What the Select Committee has learned from its extensive inves- 
tigations is the unavoidable fact that assuring quality child care 
programs— facilities, training, and quality control— is an essential 
ingredient of any war against welfare, and any real chance for 
America to become competitive again. At the same time we are 
working to create decent child care opportunities, we must also 
find ways to make child care affordable for everyone who needs it. 

Those of us who have been able to become expert in this subject 
are well aware that this is not an easy task. It' is going to take time 
to get us to where we need to be. And, it is not a task that can be 
accomplished by this Committee singlehandedly. We are going to 
need the support and the ingenuity of the private industry and the 
creativity of our citizenry to make this a reality. 

Today, we will learn about the difference that decent suil afford- 
able child care can make to wives and families, including research 
that found significant gains in employment and earnings for low 
income families directly due to the availability of child care. We will 
learn that local governments have accomplished a lot with the 
increasing demand. 

And we will learn about some of the innovative efforts undertaken 
by the private s - "^tor. 

^ I ^? lcome m? 1 i, of the witnesses here today. I'm especially pleased 
that Sunne McPeak, the Chair of the Contra Costa County Board of 
Supervisors, has traveled all the way from California to share with 
us the pioneering public and private child care ventures that have 
been undertaken in my home district. 
[Opening statement of Hon. George Miller follows:] 

Opening Statement op Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
the State op California, and Chairman, Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

Today, the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families will examine the 
current status of child care and its relationship both to the nation's economic pro- 
ductivity and to the stability of the nation's families, who are the backbone its 
workforce. 

We hear a lot these days about making America more competitive in the interna- 
tional marketplace, but to become more competitive means using the full resources 
of our workforce— men and women alike. 

We hear as well that one answer to removing families from welfare dopendency is 
to coir->el work, or provide the opportunity to work— for men and women alike. 

For most families today, just to keop up their standard of living and raise their 
children depends on thr incomes of both parents. When children are living with 
only one parent, that parent's participation in the workforce becomes almost man- 
datory. 

Consequently, in today's world, achieving our national goals requires that both 
mothers and fathers have jobs. If another of America's shared goals— that of 
healthy and stable families— is to be achieved in tandem, then reliable, decent child 
care becomes absolutely essential. 

While many pay lip service to these goals, no one is talking about investing in an 
adequate and affordable child care system that would make reaching them possible 
Instead, what we find is that the needs of the economy and the needs of families 
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and children are pitted against one another and for the most part, our families are 
left to fend for themselves. 

The result is children whose care is haphazard, at best, and frequently dangerous 
or nonexistent Furthermore, when child care arrangements fail, we wind up with 
parents whose work productivity predictably declines. 

For low-income mothers trying to get training, enter the job market, or hold on to 
hard-won employment, the absence of decent, affordable care for their children cre- 
ates an insurmountable barrier. Too often, returning to the certainty of AFDC be- 
comes the onlv rational choice to protect their children. 

What the Select Committee has learned from its extensive investigations is the 
unavoidable fact that assuring quality child care programs— facilities, training, and 
quality control— is an essential ingredient of any war against welfare, and any real 
chance for America to become competitive again. At the same time wc are working 
to create decent child care opportunities, we must also find ways to mai-e child care 
affordable for everyone who needs it. 

Those of us who have been able, to become expert in this subject are well aware 
that this is not an easy task. It is going to take time to get us to where we need to 
be. And, it is not a task that can be accomplished by this Committee singlehandedly. 
We are going to need everyone's help. The government will have to play its critical 
role in the process. But we are also going to need the support and ingenuity of pri- 
vate industry and the creativity of our citizenry to make it a reality. 

Today, we will learn about the difference that decent, affordable child care can 
make in the lives of families, including new research that found significant gains in 
employment and earnings for low income families directly due to the availability of 
child care. We will learn how important quality child care is for the developmental 
and physical well-being of children. We will learn what state and local government 
have accomplished in meeting the increasing demand. And we will learn about some 
of the innovative efforts undertaken by the private sector. 

I welcome all of our witnesses here today. I am especially pleased that Sunne 
McPeak, Chair of the Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, has travelled all 
the way from California to share with us the pioneering public/private child care 
ventures which have been undertaken in my home district. 



Fact Sheet— Hearing: "Child Care: Key to Employment in a Changing 

Economy" 



36% of mothers in families with incomes less than $15,000/year said they would 
look for work if child care were available at a reasonable cost. Single mothers were 
twice as likely to respond in this manner (45%) than married mothers (22%). 
(Census, 1983) 

One-third of nonworking mothers with preschool children who dropped out of 
high school said that they would look for work if they had reasonably priced child 
care. (O'Connell and Bloom, 1987) 

In a survey of 1,200 California parents, Vi of all homemakers and unemployed 
parents, including Vb of all single parents, reported that inadequate child care ar- 
rangements kept them from working or attending training programs. (California 
Governor's Task Force on Child Care, 1986) 

Of 130,000 Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania families, 1 out of 5 reported lack of 
child care as a major deterrent to employment. (Fernandez, 1986) 

Nearly 2/3 of the single mothers receiving AFDC benefits surveyed in Washing- 
ton State cited difficulty with child care responsibilities as a primary problem in 
seeking and keeping jobs. More than % of the women who had stopped looking for 
work cited child care difficulties as preventing their search for, or attainment of, 
employment. (National Social Science and Law Center, 1986) 

CHILD CARE BENEFITS IN THE WORKPLACE: LIMITED, BUT GROWING 

Of 8,121 employees in Portland, Oregon, 47% of female employees and 28% of 
male employees with children under age 12 reported stress due to their child care 
arrangements. (Galinsky and Friedman, Investing in Quality Child Care: A Report 
for AT&T, [AT&T], 1986) 

Of 5,000 workers at five corporations in the Midwest, 58% of the female workers 
and 33% of the male workers with young children felt that their child care concerns 
affected their time at work in unproductive ways. (AT&T, 1986) 



LACK OP CHILD CARE IS BARRIER TO EMPLOYMENT 
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In 1985, only 1% of employees in medium and large firms were eligible for even 
partial defrayment of costs associated with day care for their children. (O'Connell 
and Bloom, 1987) 

Between 1970 and 1986, the number of employers providing child care services for 
children of their employees rose from under 50 to about 2000. But they represent 
few of the nation's 6 million employers or the 44,000 companies with 100 or more 
employees. (O Connell and Bloom, 1987) 

•oL n A?A re ? re8€ntative rtudy of 600 adults in u s - households with incomes of at least 
$25,000, 80% said they want employers to offer child referral services; 70% want 
employer-provided on-site child care, and 58% would like subsidized child care. 
Among the 21% of households with a child under age 6, 45% would consider chang- 
ing jobs or returning to work if they knew of a company that provided flexible work 
hourc. On-site child care and subsidized child care would encourage 39% and 34% 
respectively to change jobs or return to work. (LAR/Decision Research, 1987) 

CHILD CARE PROVIDES WAY OUT OF POVERTY FOR LOW-INCOME PARENTS 

Almost 1/2 of the participants in a voucher day care program in Massachusetts 
were able to terminate AFDC. Employment levels rose with the length of participa- 
tion, from 63% at baseline to 93% for those using the child care vouchers for 12 
months or more. Among individuals looking for work, 70% found employment. 
(Grey etal., 1984) 

Child care offered on a sliding fee scale basis in Florida resulted in a 50% reduc- 
tion in welfare recipiency, a 123% improvement in employment, and a 117% in- 
crease in family income. Once AFDC recipients left welfare, they remained self-suf- 
ficient. (Hosni and Donnan, 1979). 

Family income and taxes paid increased 6% times among California families who 
used a child care program for two years. Total public funding was offset by 45% and 
68% of AFDC families no longer required income assistance. (Freis and Miller, 1981) 

Child care provided on-site at a St. Paul high school has been a major factor in 
allowing 80% of teen mothers to complete high school. Programs in selected Missis- 
sippi school which offer child care also show a 90% high school graduation rate 
among teen mothers. (Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families [CYF], 
1984) 

LACK OF CHILD CARE PERSISTS DESPITE GROWING NEED 

In FY 1986, states' overall Title XX Social Services Block Grant (SSBG) expendi- 
ng? 8 / or iw?£o?El were a PP rox ™ately 12% lower— in constant dollars— than in 
1981. In FY 1986, 28 states were providing fewer children with child care assistance 
through the Title XX SSBG than they did in 1981. Only 15 states were serving more 
children. Between FY 1985 and FY 1986, 11 states again reduced the number of chil- 
dren served in their Title XX funded child care programs— almost twice the number 
of states that reduced children served between FY 1984 and FY 1985. (Children's 
Defense Fund, State Child Care Fact Book, 1986) 

While low income, female-headed households account for 80-90% of the families 
receiving child care subsidies through some combination of federal, state, and local 
1987?' 8tateS 8erving 1688 than 30% of their eli ^ ble Population. (Marx, 

j. 0 *} 1 * of the estimated 1.1 million California children are eligible for subsi- 
dized child care. California provides state funds for 63,000 children ages 0-14 in 
child care programs, and for 20,000 children in state preschool programs. (California 
Assembly Office of Research, 1986) 

In New York, between 830,000 and 1.2 million preschool and school-age children 
need child care, in contrast tc the fewer than 135,000 licensed child care placements 
that are available statewide. (New York Commission on Child Cars, 1987) 

* n ° ne representative area of Houston served by the Urban Affairs Corporation, 
92 infants are enrolled in day care to allow their teenage mothers to complete 
school or work; 90 additional infants are on a waiting list. (Bryant, 1987) 

In more than 230 public housing projects with child care centers recently sur- 
veyed, there was a waiting list of approximately 96,000 children. (Robins, 1987) 

MORE WOMEN IN WORKFORCE 

Since the mid-1960's, the number of women in the workforce has more than dou- 
bled. Currently, 54.5% of women are active in the workforce. More than 62% of all 
new jobs created since the mid-1970's went to women, and more than 60% of all 
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working women are employed in clerical, sales, and service-sector occupations. 
(Sacks, 1986). 

t ^£!£ e account for the majority of the labor force growth from 1984 to 1995. 
In 1970, 60% of women between age 25 and 44 were in the workforce; by 1995, it is 
estimated that more than 80% of thet# women will be working. (Department of 
Labor, 1986) 

Currently, 70% of all women in the workforce are of childbearing age; 80% of 
them are expected to become pregnant sometime during their work careers. (AT&T, 
1986) 

MORI MOTHERS IN LABOR FORCE 

Half of all married mothers with infants under age one are in the workforce— a 
108% increase since 1970. (Bureau of Labor Statistics [BLS], 1986) 

In 1986, 60% of mothers whose youngest child was 3-5 years old were employed— 
up from 45% a decade earlier. (BLS, 1986) 

The 1990's will be the first decade to begin with a majority (55%) of married 
mothers of children under age six in the labor force, an 80% increase since 1970. 
(CYF, 1984) 

In 1985, 67.8% of single parent mothers worked, up from 59.7% in 1973. (Joint 
Economic Committee [JBC], 1986) 

By 1995, % of all preschool children (14.6 million) will have mothers in the work- 
force. Four out of five children between the ages of 7 and 18 are expected to have 
JKSSS, m PH? e l£ (Nation?! Institute of Child Health and Human Development 
[NICHD], 1986; Marx, 1987) * 

MORI MOTHERS WORKING FULL-TIME 

Of all mothers who worked in 1985, approximately 70% worked full-time. In 1985, 
84% of black working mothers, 69% of white working mothers, and 79% of Hispanic 
working mothers worked full-time. (BLS, 1985; Hayge, 1986) 

More than % of all employed mothers with preschool children work full-time. 
(BLS, 1986) 

Thirty-five percent of women working part-time or looking for work would work 
additional hours if they could find affordable child care. (National Association of 
Working Women, 1986) 

WOMEN MAX* CRITICAL CONTRIBUTION TO FAMILY INCOME 

In two-parent households, real income declined 3.1% between 1973 and 1984, but 
wouldhave declined by 10% were it not for the increased number of working moth- 
ers. (JEC, 1986) 

In a 1983 New York Times survey, more than 71% of working mothers with chil- 
dren said they work to support their families. (JEC, 1986) 

One fourth of working women earn more than their husbands. In addition, 25% of 
working women are married to men who earn lees than $10,000/year; 50% are mar- 
ried to men who earn lees than $20,000/year and 80% of working women are mar- 
ried to who earn less than $30,000/year. (AT&T, 1986) 

in^yo^l 8 " 11 ,! 985, W ! vefl ' contributions to family income increased from 
10.6% to 18.0% for white families with children, from 19.4% to 30.4% for black fam- 
ilies with children end from 14.4% to 20.0% for Hispanic families with children. On 
the average, in 1945, the earnings of two-parent families were 24.4% higher than 
they would nave aeen had wives not worked and had all other income sources re- 
mained at their 1985 levels. (JEC, 1986) 

Chairman Miller. And at this time, I'd like to recognize the 
Ranking Minority Member, Mr. Coats. 
Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to note this morning with particular pride that 
Richard Vicars and Madeline Baker, of the Lincoln National Life, a 
corporation in Ft. Wayne, Indiana will be presenting testimony this 
morning regarding the creative employee child care programs pro- 
vided by Lincoln National Life. 

Lincoln National Life has been, in the past years, particularly re- 
sponsive to families with programs such as information and refer- 
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ral services, child care for sick children, flexitime, job sharing and 
part-time work. 

Last year, Lincoln helped me sponsor, together with the White 
House and Health and Human Services Department, a luncheon 
and a series of meetings on employer supports for working parents 
in Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 

I believe it is very important that corporations work to devise 
family-sensitive programs such as those offered by Lincoln Nation- 
al Life. I'm proud to have this Ft. Wayne example as a national 
example for other corporations throughout the nation. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Hastert? 

Mr. Hastert. I welcome Mrs. Sue Miles who came to testify 
today from Waubonsee College. Waubonsee College has been very, 
very active in providing child care training so that there can be a 
link with mayor corporations and small business in my district so 
that there is a provision in those institutions when people go to 
work that they can keep that family link together. 

We're very pleased to have Ms. Miles here from Sugar Grove 
today. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Mr. Packartl? 

Mr. Packard. I have no opening statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Durbin? 

Mr. Durbin. I have no opening statement. 

Chairman Miller. Then the Committee will call the first panel, 
which will be made up of Annie Bridgers, who is a parent from 
Washington, DC; Terry Maniker who is a parent from Bethesda, 
Maryland; Tom Glynn, who is the Deputy Commissioner of the De- 
partment of Welfare, Commonwealth of Massachusetts accompa- 
nied by Ronnie Sanders who is the Director of Voucher Day Care, 
Department of Social Services; and Sue Miles, who is a Coordinator 
and Instructor, Early Childhood Education, from Waubonsee Col- 
lege in Sugar Grove, Illinois. 

We will take you in the order in which I called your names. And, 
Annie, we will begin with you. 

I want to welcome you all to the Committee and to tell you to 
proceed in the manner in which you are most comfortable. Your 
written statement will be put in the record in its entire form. 

So relax and tell us what's on your mind. 

Annie? 

STATEMENT OF ANNIE M. BRIDGERS, PARENT, WASHINGTON, DC 

DC 

Ms. Bridgers. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Select Committee. 

Chairman Miller. We'll move the microphone a little bit closer 
to you so that people in th<* back of the room can hear. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Bridgers. My name is Annie Bridgers. I have three children: 
Shwan, age 12; Nina, age 6; and Marco, age 2. First of all, thanks 
for the opportunity to speak to you on the importance of day care. 

From my own experience, I know if it weren't for good day care 
centers, I would not have the job that I enjoy getting up and 
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coming to everyday. When I first heard about the Jobs Opportunity 
and Business Skills Program, a job training program here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., I was so pleased to learn that it provided day care. 

I was glad Public Assistance was there when I needed it, but I 
didn t want to become dependent on it I had always worked when 
I was growing up. We all had to do our part. 

My family was a family that pulled together in order to survive: 
working, for me, was a natural part of my life. Having my first 
child 12 years ago wasn't so bad because when I was able to start 
looking for a job, there were always family around to look after my 
child. 

And when I had my second child, I found someone whom I could 
trust to watch my baby so I could work. When I had my son in 
1984, that s when problems really started. Times have changed, 
and now all the members of my family work. 

The baby sitter I use for my daughter, now six years old, has 
started to work on a full-time job. So there was no one I trusted in 
my area to watch my son. I stayed home with him for well over a 
year until I began to feel as though the walls were closing in on 
me. 

That's when I decided to approach my case worker about some 
type of school that would provide day care so I could attend. I could 
not have attended any training program that didn't have day care 
that would enable me to be out of the house more and feel like I 
was accomplishing something with my life, and also help me get a 
better paying job than I had before. 

He recommended Jobs Opportunity and Business Slrlls, and 
that's when my lifc started to change. JOBS gave me the opportuni- 
ty to learn more about nyself, how to be more confident, what 
things I value more and how to get a job and keep it. 

The program provided day care during the classroom training 
and during the on-the-job training. And I kept my son in the same 
day care program when I started working. 

That was important to me because it is close by, and the day care 
provided him with lot of attention as well as to each child. I am 
now working at Phillip T. Johnson Senior Citizens Center in Wash- 
ington. 

Having day care for my son is a blessing. I could not make it at 
this point of my life without it. Someday, in the near future, I hope 
I won t have to depend on any help with my daycare an'* make 
room for someone else who may want to work but can't u*C5Use 
they don't have anywhere to leave their children. 

But if I lose my subsidy and day care now, it would be just like 
gomg on Public Assistance again. The day care center that I use 
now charges $45 a week, and before the summer it will go up be- 
cause my son is beginning to learn potty training, and she charges 
$10 more for that. 

Without the subsidy, I would have to pay $220 a month for day 
care when I only bring home $352 every two weeks. I am really 
beginning to get my life back in order now with the help of day care 
subsidy. But if it is cut in any way, it would affect my whole 
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I don't know how I would make it. I sure wouldn't want to go 
back on Public Assistance again. Life is so much better now. Please 
help me keep it that way. 

Thank you so much for listening to me. I hope I have shed some 
light as to how much the working single mothers of America need 
your help. 

' Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
[Prepared statement of Annie Bridgers follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Annie Bridgers, a Parent, Washington, DC 

Good Morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Select Committee: 
My name is Annie Bridgers. I have three children, Shwan, age 12, Nina, age 6, 
and Marco, age 2. 

First of all, thanks for the opportunity to speak with you on the Importau^e of 
Day Care. From my own experience, I know if it weren't for good day care service, I 
would not have the job that I enjoy getting up and coming to everyday. When I first 
heard about the JOBS Opportunity and Business Skills Program, a job training pro- 
gram here in Washington, D.C., I was so pleased to learn that it provided day care. I 
was glad public assii ance was there when I needed it, but I didn't want to become 
dependent on it I have always worked when I was growing up; we all had to do our 
part My family was a family that pulled together in order to survive. Working for 
me was a natural part of my life. 

Having my first child twelve years ago wasn't so bad, because when I was able to 
start looking for a job, there were alwayr family around to look after my child. And 
when I had my second child, I found someone whom I could trust to watch my baby, 
so I could work. 

When I had my son in 1984, that's when problems really started. Times have 
changed and now all the members of my family work. The babysitter I used for my 
daughter, now 6 years old, had started to work on a full time job, so there was no 
one I trusted in my area to watch my son. I stayed home with him for well over a 
year, until I began to feel as though the walls were closing in on me, that's when I 
decided to approach my case worker about some type of school that would provide 
day care so I could attend. I could not have attended any training program that 
didn't have day care. That would enable me to be out of the house and feel like I 
was accomplishing something with my life, and also help me get a better paying job 
than I had before. He recommended Jobs Opportunity and Business Skills, and 
that's when my life starts! to ch onge. 

JOBS gave me the opportunity to learn more about myself, how to be more confi- 
dent, what things I value more and how to get a job and keep it. The program pro- 
vided day care during the classroom training and during on-the-job training, and I 
kept my son in the same day care program when I started working. That was impor- 
tant to me because it is close by and the day tare provider gives a lot of attention to 
each child. 

I am now working at the Phillip T. Johnson Senior Citizen Center in Washington. 
Having day care for my son is a blessing. I could not make it at this point of my life 
without it. Some day in the near future I hope I won't have to depend on any help 
with my day care, and make room for someone else, who may want to work but 
can't because they don't have anywhere to leave their children. But if I lose my sub- 
sidy in day care now, it would be just like going on public assistance again. The day 
care center that I use now charges forty five ($45.00) dollars a week and before the 
summer it will go up, because my son is beginning to learn pottie training, and she 
charges ten ($10.00) dollars more for that. Without a subsidy, I would have to pay 
two hundred and twenty ($220.00) dollars a month for day care, when I only bring 
home three hundred and fifty two ($352.00) dollars every two weeks. 

I am really beginning to get my life back in order now, with the help of day care 
subsidy, but if it is cut in any way it would affect my whole family. I don't know 
how I would make it. I sure wouldn't want to go back on Public Assistance again. 
Life is so much better now; please help me keep it that way. Thank you so much for 
listening to me, I hope I have shed some light as to how much the working single 
mothers of America need your help. 

Chairman Miller. Terry? 
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STATEMENT OF TERRY MANIKER, PARENT, BETHESDA, MD 

Ms. Maniker. Mr. Miller, Mr. Coats, Mr. Durbin, Mrs. Boggs, 
Mr. Hastert, Mr. Packard, I'm thrilled to be here this morning, and 
I can be here because my daughter is in a subsidized day care 
center. 

Because day care is subsidized, we are productive, contributing 
members of society. Divorce took me from the upper middle class 
to complete poverty. I had no job skills. I had no education whatso- 
ever. 

Lisa, who is now nearly 7 years old, was a month old nursing 
infant. I tried to get a job but could not. Had I found one, I would 
have had no place to keep my infant while I worked. 

I walked two hours to a local university campus; I could not 
afford bus fare. (I would like at this point to interject to my submit- 
ted written testimony: This is not a "made for television" movie. 
There are many people like me out there who don't have money 
for bus fare.) I sold my stereo, television, and living room couch to 
pay my first semester of tuition. I nursed my baby during class be- 
cause I could not afford a baby sitter. When a neighbor agreed to 
baby sit for Lisa, I began to wonder, with cause, whether she was 
being treated properly, whether she was receiving proper nutrition. 

I began inquiring about day care centers and if temporary finan- 
cial aid was available from the Social Services Agency. When my 
daughter was accepted into a center and a grant was forthcoming, 
I was able to see my daughter more, not less, because of tht ren- 
ter's proximity to my own location. I'd like to add also that she was 
exposed to educational opportunities she wouldn't otherwise have 
had. In addition, my daughter received a hot, nutritious meal 
during a period when I could not afford that type of food for 
myself. And, equally important, that temporary financial aid from 
the Social Services Agency kept my family off of Public Assistance. 
We were able to stay off of welfare. 

I completed my BA in two years, graduating Phi Beta Kappa at 
the top of my class. I was encouraged to apply to law school but 
knew that if accepted, regardless of the generosity of the scholar- 
ship, I would not be eligible for day care assistance because subsi- 
dized day care does not apply to single parents seeking graduate 
degrees. I went anyway. I worked three, often four, jobs during my 
nrst year of law school. My friends, I feel as if I have scrubbed 
every toilet east of the Mississippi! [Laughter.] 

In a few weeks, on Mother's Day, I will graduate from George 
Washington University's law School. I have been offered, but 
cannot accept, jobs in msgor District law firms because day care 
centers are not subsidized to remain open after specific hours. 

I am, therefore, still searching for a job. 

My name is Terry Maniker. There are many women, as you 
know, like rae who combine career and family. We are referred to 
as "Superwomen" but without subsidized day care, many of us 
would be called welfare mothers. 

Thank ycu very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Terry Maniker follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Terry Maniker, Parent, Bethesda, MD 

Dear Mr. Chairman and respected Members: I am here because of a Day Care 
center. I can attend school, work and Congressional committee hearings WITHOUT 
ACCEPTING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE because of a Day Care center. Subsidized Day 
Care has kept my family off of Welfare. Because Day Care is subsidized, we are pro- 
ductive, contributing members of society. 

Divorce took me from the upper-middle-class to complete poverty. I had no job 
skills. I had no education whatsoever. Lisa, who is now nearly seven-years-old, was a 
months-old nursing infant I tried to get a job but could not Had I found one, I 
would have had no place to keep my infant while I worked. 

I walked two hours to a local University campus; I could not afford t?s fare. I sold 
my stereo, television and living room couch to pay my first semester of tuition. I 
nursed by baby during class because I could not afford a babysitter. When a neigh- 
bor agreed to babysit for Lisa I began to wonder whether Lisa was receiving proper 
food, whether she was being treated properly. I began inquiring about Day Care cen- 
ters and if temporary financial aid was available from the social services agency. 
When my daughter was accepted into a center and a grant was forthcoming, I was 
able to see my daughter more, not less, because of the center's proximity to my own 
location. In addition, my daughter received a hot, nutritious meal during a period 
when I could not afford that type of food myself. And, equally important, that tem- 
porary financial aid from the social services agency kept my family off of public as- 
sistance. We were able to stay off of welfare. 

It took me two years to complete my B.A., graduating Phi Beta Kappa at the top 
of my class.- 1 was encouraged to apply to law school but knew that if accepted, re- 
gardless of the generosity of the scholarship, I would not be eligible for Day Care 
assistance because subsidized Day Care does not apply to single parents seeking 
graduate degrees. I worked three, often four, jobs during my first year of law school. 
I feel as if I have scrubbed every toilet East of the Mississippi! 

In a few weeks, on Mother's Day, I will graduate from George Washington Uni- 
versity's law school. I have been offered, but cannot accept, jobs at major district 
firms because Day Care centers are not subsidized to remain open after specific 
hours. I am, therefore, still searching for a job. 

My name is Terry Maniker. There are many women like me who combine career 
and family. You call us SUPERWOMEN but without Day Care centers, millions of 
us would be called WELFARE MOTHERS. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. We're going to go through and hear each 
member of the panel and then we'll open it up for questions from 
the Committee. 

Mr. Glynn? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS GLYNN, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, COMMONWEALTH OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 

Mr. Glynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am the Deputy Commissioner of the State Welfare Department 
in Massachusetts. And with me today is Ronnie Sanders, who is the 
Director of our Voucher Day Care Program at our State Depart- 
ment of Social Services. 

Ronnie runs the ET Day Care Program. 

I can summarize the importance of day care to our ET Program 
in Massachusetts in a single phrase. Without it, ET would not 
work. It's that simple. Let me repeat that. 

Without day care, our ET Program in Massachusetts would not 
work. 

Briefly, our ET Choices Program began in October of '83 as an 
employment, skills training and education program which has now 
placed over 30,000 welfare recipients in Massachusetts in full- and 
part-time jobs. 
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ET offers welfare recipients a choice between direct job place- 
ment, skills training, supported work, and basic education. Equally 
important, ET offers participants day care and reimbursement for 
transportation costs. 

And for ET graduates, we provide at state expense transitional 
day care for one year after they find a job. 

If a program budget reveals a program's priorities, then you will 
see that day care is at the top of our list, with $27 million in this 
fiscal year out of our total budget of $57 million. Day care is over 
half of the money that we wil 1 spend on our whole program. 

And next year, in our budget which begins July 1, we will spend 
$35 million on day care and $30 million on the rest of the program. 
And we think this is a good investment. There are three reasons 
why we are so committed to spending half of our total budget on 
daycare. 

First, the majority of welfare recipients in Massachusetts have 
children under six. 

Second, we pay for day care while an ET participant is in train- 
ing. And then we pay for day care for a year after they find a job. 
A 1986 survey of our ET graduates found out that the biggest 
single problem that ET graduates have after they are placed in 
jobs is day care. Transitional day care is essential to overcoming 
this barrier. 

Third, day care is very expensive. The annual cost of day care in 
Massachusetts will exceed $3,000 per child in the next fiscal year. 
And for a child with special needs or for infant or toddler care at a 
day care center the cost can be as high as $5,000. 

This year, our average caseload for people being assisted with 
day care will be approximately 7,500 children per month. 

So before T turn it over to Ronnie, let me just say ET would not 
be the success we think it has become without day care. And as 
Congress debates work and welfare legislation in the months 
ahead, we hope that the committees will keep day care *nd the re- 
sources needed to pay for it at the top of the agenda. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Tom Glynn follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Thomas P. Glynn III, Deputy Commissioner, 
Massachusetts Department op Public Welfare 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, thank you for 

allowing me to testify today on the role day care plays in the 

success of the Massachusetts Employment and Training Choices 

program, or ET. I can summarize the importance of day care to 

our program in a single phrase: without it, ET would not work. 

It's that simple. 

ET Choices, which began in October, 1983, is an employment, 
skills training, and education program for public assistance 
recipients. ET participants are free to choose a component 
that is right for them — direct job placement assistance for 
the most job-ready or education, skills training, or supported 
work for those without the skills they need to find stable 
employment paying the wages necessary for them to become 
self-sufficient. Equally important, ET offers all participants 
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day care and reimbursement for transportation costs. And for ET 
graduates, we provide transitional day care tor a year after 
they find a job. 

M program budgets reveal priorities, then you „iu aee that 
day care is at the top of our list, with $27 million of et-s $57 
million budget, or nearly half, dedicated to voucher day care. 
Hhy so much? I offer three reasons: 

liXSb, ET is a program for recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent flUlitesn. Of all our AFDC cases, 6 Q» h avn g 
,\ S9St one Ch il d Unflar. n1 X . So, unless you want to design a 
program that ignores the majority of the welfare caseload, you 
have no. choice but to provide day care. Unfortunately, too many 
programs have been unwilling or unable to make the financial 
commitment to day care. But it's a terrible and costly mistake 
because young single parents with very young children are 
precisely the ones states must try to reach if they hope to have 
any real effect on welfare dependency, if yoU effectively 
refuse to serve these parents until their youngest child reaches 
school age, research on the dynamics of welfare and our own 
experience tell us that you are missing a terrific opportunity 
to help them before they become long term welfare recipients. 
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So, while we don«t require parents with children under six 
to participate in ET, we do encourage them through an extensive 
marketing effort, including direct mail, welfare office posters, 
and job fairs. One of the major themes of our marketing 
capmpaigns is the availability of day care. As a result, 41% of 
KT's. participants have at least one child under six, up from 18% 
when the program first began* 

The second reason day care dominates the ET budget is that 
we continue day care for a year after an ET participant finds a 
job. We have learned the hard way that day care is essential in 
order for clients to remain self-sufficient after they begin 
working* A 1986 survey of ET graduates revealed that, of those 
who were no longer working, the largest single reason reported 
(36%) was problems with clay care* In order to overcome these 
problems, ET provides vrucher day care for the first year of 
employment and after this first year, graduates are provided day 
care services through the stated contracted care eystem* This 
year, $10 million of our total $27 million investment in day 
care will go toward transitional day care* We know that 
transitional day care pays off — so, far, 86% of ET participants 
who go off welfare, are still off welfare one year later* 
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The ihlEd reason that day care plays such a large role in 
the budget is obvious - day care is very expensive. The annual 
cost of day care in Massachusetts will exceed $3,000 per child 
in the next fiscal year, and for a child with special needs or 
for infant or toddler care at a day care center, the cost can be 
as high as $5,000 annually. This year, our average caseload 
will be approximately 7500 children per month. 

There is little doubt that voucher day care is an expensive 
investment, but there is also little doubt that it is an 
investment that pays off. since ET began, the AFDC caseload has 
declined some 4.4% and more important, the number of families 
who have been on APDC for five years or more has declined 25%. 
We saved $122 million in 199? alone net of all program costs 
through ET, and day care has played an important part in 
realizing these savings. 

ET would not be the success we think it is without this 
substantial commitment to day care. As Congress debates WO rk 
and welfare legislation" in the months ahead, I hope this 
Committee will help keep day care, and the resources needed to 
Pay for it, at the top of the agenda. Otherwise, I very much 
doubt that the high expectations many of us have for real 
progress against welfare dependency will ever be met. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHAEL S. DUKAKIS , GOVERNOR 

BACKGROUND 

* 5ubUrSiiS2n^ lnin| Ch ° iC " " K * B - ChUS * ttB ' «P**"« prograa for p.opU on 

Tha program iat known at ET. 
. ET bagan in Octobar of 1983. 
ET RESULTS 

. Mora than 30^000 valfara racipianti and applicants hava obtainad full nr n,rt-M»* 
ioba through ET (in addition to 600 cliante a a»nth To gTjob. Si IK) 

. Mattachuaattt' valfara caaaload hat daclinad mora than 4Z — ftfi Mn . « . . 

. Ovar tha laat 4 yaara, valfara cataloadt in tha nation't 12 largatt walf.ra itatas 
hava Incraaiad an avaraga of 6Z. * w««ara s rat as 

' lit«! P *° Pl * 10 °" "*""* thr ° U * h S^S off »«lf«r« on8 y«r 

' t«r/* dU r ln ! th ? " ,l °* th * Progria. ET will m. «n ..tliut.d 1107 million i„ 

ET PROGRAM 

. ET participant! may chooiax 

" aataaamant and caraar counialing 

- aducation and tkilla training 

- on - tha • J ob training through Supportad Work 

- Job placaaant through tha Division 0 f Eaployaant Sacurity 

. Daycara and tra^aportation allovancaa ara av.ilabl. to .11 ET participant!. 
ET EMPLOYERS 

• Mora than 8,000 Hattachusatti firm, hava hirad ET graduate!. 

• SfifflfSS "tiFJr n '" du * t " th * y h * VB hl " d «• «"p»o M n y ..a- 

Jtntury, 1987 
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FIVE YEAR PROGRAM GOALS 

Place 50,000 Welfare Recipients Into Jobs 

Reduce Welfare Dependency 

Save $150 Million in Welfare Benefits 
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ET CHOICES 
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Chairman Miliar. Ronnie. 



STATEMENT OF RONNIE SANDERS, DIRECTOR OP VOUPHFR nAv 

about the day care component of the ET Choices Program, 
field ^ U ^« ay K^ 0W * Massachusetts is a leader inthe day care 
S-tSffth^vears 8 ^ * the da * ^ ^ 

mmSS? 1 ! to^ye**', Massachusetts will spend more than $100 
wm^bS 2US 0 ° ^» ub ? idized day care.Of that, $74mM on 

j 8pe * on f? ntr acted day care to purchase day care from 
^ ~ y ^j?' Bte J? 8 311(3 ^"ter-based providers. * 
rhllSLf 0 ri 1 ? i 8yste . m pnmde * for approximately 17,000 
SSfrfdJuJ^^ 1 ^ Worhing ^teand subsidizes Se 
^§.2 \2SSS 1 ^ftj? 10 ^^ Preventive and special needs, 
budget Wfifal *tf C S ?"* bu ^ et ' or ab0 "ta quarter of the 
5ES 2te{..S ^ to P rov ^ e voucher day care for ap- 
proximately 8,000 children whose parents are Darticinfltincr in 

Sted fro°mK C ^ lfare F^^^ofX^v 
graduated trom this program and are now working. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE VOUCHER DAY CARE PROGRAM 

i&SaS^Sui V T h £J¥ Care Koe™* is set up to com- 
Be^uM oMtSSfiMk^ 1 ^ 1 ^ y ^ system, not to replace it. 

Voucher Day Care can be administered in one of two wavs 
trS^ roU # ar ^"cT d ^ ^ office; or through lSJS 
i^thS^n? 88 , 1188 . 616 ^ to ^minister its voucher 

vTher^a^&en^ ^ the 8tate Jled 

virf?^ 8 ^ 1101 ^ 118 ^ T* 1 ? 66 . f " n <*ions. For consumers, they pro- 
mSt^n7£p 8Uch *% intake > formation and referral/fee isess- 
SvdoSlS rfS 1, ? mC - eS to P rovidere include recruitment^ 

VOUCHER DAY CARE THE PERFECT SYSTEM FOR ET PARTICIPANTS 

Voucher Day Care has proved to be th' Perfect svstem fnr FT 
w^Sreton^^h^ ^ mfvtS^Day Care 

However wheJ ^^TT 0 ° nly *3 geographic areas. 

avSiSffi f u ^an, there was dramatic expansion in the 
f S'l VO t r dayoare^The Voucher ProgiSmadnerea nto 
the same philosophies as ET Choices in that consumers have to 

fehiTdren. f0r tHe fir8t thne ' the of caSftSh hffto 
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The voucher subsidy is also much more flexible than contracted 
day care. Participants can shop around and use the voucher with 
the day care provider of their choice. If parents need to alter day 
care, they simply can choose another provider. 

Vouchers can also be used at independent day care providers 
unlike cor f acted day care. This has greatly increased the supply 
of resou' ->a. There are now over 1,500 day care facilities available 
to voucher participants in the State of Massachusetts. 

Vouchers also allow for quick access to an available child care 
slot. For the parent who is entering an education or training pro- 
gram or starting a job a week from Monday, this is critical. 

But the state also benefits from Voucher Day Care. The cost of 
providing a contracted slot can be as high as $4,300 a year, that s 
an average number, compared to $3,200 a year for a voucher slot. 

This difference is primarily due to the Voucher Program s heavy 
reliance on independent family day care providers which is the 
mcuor source for providing infant and toddler care. 

As Tom said, th<* transition to contracted day care which is, 
again, Massachusetts primary source of day care and is a longer 
term subsidy, is critical for these families. ET participants receive 
a voucher subsidy for the time that they're participating in the ac- 
tivity and 12 months after they start a job. 

If a parent is unable to access a contracted slot at the end of that 
time, depending on the circumstances, a parent may be allowed to 
continue on the voucher subsidy. # 

The commitment to continuity of care is critical, though, for 
these families' ability to successfdlly get off and stay off of welfare. 
For the welfare client who is making the transition between wel- 
fare and work, losing child care benefits, as some of the other 
members of the panel indicated, will most likely result in the loss 
of one's job. 

Just to illustrate by example, even though you have heard a 
couple, it might be helpful to look at one of our voucher families. 

In Lawrence, Massachusetts— a single parent with one child who 
has a pre-school child— this woman got off of welfare seven months 
ago and is now working as a secretary. Her annual salary is 
$12,400 a year. Her cost of day care is $4,400 a year. 

She pays $18 per week on the voucher sliding fee scale system 
which is the same system used by the contracted day care system. 

If this woman were not receiving day care, her total cost of day 
care would be about 37 percent of her income. Most economists say 
that parents can afford to pay no more than 10 to 15 percent of 
their income for day care. Clearly, she would not be able to afford 
day care and keep her job. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR DAY CARE RESOURCES 

As in the rest of the country, the demand for private and state 
subsidized care in Massachusetts well exceeds the supply. Even 
though we have doubled the available voucher resources over the 

Sast couple of years, there still is a critical lack of infant and tod- 
ier resources. 

We plan on addressing this in two ways. First, we plan on in- 
creasing the rates for providers who are willing to take infants and 
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toddlers. And second, because of our unique structure of voucher 
SSSKT* agencies ' * he y "™ * ^en the responsibility of Eg 
at^ndtt!es r te^ UrCe deVelopment fa 8 P edfic geographic area! 

nJhwL 3 ^ 8 ^Sfi 6 0f otl ier ^areas that have presented resource 
Problems to us because of the terrific growth in the voucher 

First, someone, as Mr. Miller mentioned in his opening remarks 
who cares for sick children. School age care and ESS 

— 6 T*? I" a ^ nal resource development 
Child care is important for all working parents. So it should 
come as no surprise that $27 million of this years $57 million BT 
Choices budget will be spent on child care 

Cnir experience has shown us that in order for a welfare recipi- 
ent with young chadren to participate in employment aSurHL 
opportunities, child care must be offered warning 

nfr^L^T 8ub8 i dv . makes £ e difference between someone getting 
fji Z T d f^ e off of welfare 311(1 ^meone who has no 
fafe de^endlnc^ ^ mUCh ^ * ^ ° ff * " 

Jtt^SSV - thi9, n . chUd ^e support is offered, women 
S y BS« "^ifft *° P^?^ * ^e ET Choices Pro- 
S«; -«!^ e C ^ ntS ^ 111(18 the ^ of 6 do not have to 

participate in the program, the number of ET participants with 
kids under the age of 6 is now 41 percent. Participants witn 

^ " U P fr 0111 18 Percent, the figure when the ET Program 

Sided ^ ^ ^ 18 What ' 8 P 088 ™ 6 when 

^^!F le -f re partici P atin g "i ET because training and educational 
opportunities are good and because day care is provided 
lnank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Ronnie Sanders follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ronnie C. Sanders, Director of Voucher Day Care 
Program, Massachusetts Department of Social Services 

Thank you Chairman Miller for this opportunity. It is a pleasure 
to talk to you about the day care component of the ET/CHOICES Program. 
My name is Ronnie Sanders and I am the Director of the Voucher Day 
Care Program for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Voucher day care 
is the major support service for the ET Program and, as Tom indicated, 
critical for clients who want to move off of welfare. 

As you may know, Massachusetts is a leader in the day care field 
— both in the amount of state funds targeted to support families; and 
in policy and program initiatives. During this fiscal year, 
Massachusetts will spend more than $100M on two systems of subsidized 
child care. About *74M will be spent on contracted day care to 
purchase child care from family day care systems and center-based pro- 
viders. The contracted system provides care for approximately 17,000 

children to help low-income working parents and to subsidize the 

care of children with protective, preventive, or special needs. 

The remainder of the child care budget, about $27M, is used to 
provide voucher day care for approximately 8,000 children whose 
parents are participating in the Department of Public Welfare 
Employment and Training Program or who have graduated from this 
program and are now working. 
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Administration of Voucher Day Care 

In Massachusetts, we believe that voucher day care Is an 
Important and critical complement to the contracted child care system. 
Because of this relationship to the contracted day care system the 
Welfare Department has transferred the responsibility for admin- 
istering the voucher program to the Department 0 f Social Services — 
the same agency that administers contracted day care. All funds are 
appropriated to the Welfare Department and transferred on a quarterly 
basis to the Department of Social Services. 

Voucher day care can be administered through either area-based 
local state offices, or through local contracted agencies. The 
Department 0 f Social Services elected to administer its voucher 
program through ten contracted vendors across the state called Voucher 
Management Agencies. These agencies provide services to consumers 
(Intake, Information and referral, fee assessment, and follow-up); 
services to providers (recruitment and development of providers i n 
resource-poor areas, training, and technical assistance); and reim- 
bursement to providers f 0 r services rendered during the prior fiscal 
month. 

Voucher Day Care - T he Perfect System for ET Particip ant* 

Prior to ET/CHOICES Program, voucher day care was offered on a 
limited basis and only In certain geographic areas. However, with the 
beginnings of ET In October of 1983, there was a dramatic expansion in 
the program. It proved to be the perfect system for ET participants 
— the voucher program adheres to the same philosophy as ET/CHOICES in 
that consumers have to choose, many for the first time, the type 0 f 
care that is best for their children. The voucher subsidy is also 
much more flexible than contracted day care — ET participants can 
shop around and use the voucher with a day care provider 0 f their 
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choice. If parents need to alter day care arrangements, they car. 
simply choose another provider. 

Additionally, parents can choose between family day care systems, 
center-based facilities, and independent family day care homes. Since 
the voucher system reimburses independent family day care providers, 
the total supply of available state subsidized child care has been 
greatly increase** which has likewise expanded the number of choices 
available to ET participants. 

In addition to supporting the ET/CHOICES philosophy of consumer 
choice, voucher day care a) lows for quick access to an available child 
care slot. For the parent who is entering an education or training 
activity, or starting a job a week from Monday, this quick access to 
day care is particularly critical. In comparison, the average wait 
for a contracted day care slot can be six to nine months. 

The state also benefits from the voucher program. The costs of 
providing contracted day care can be as- high as *4,300 compared to 
$3,200 per year for a voucher slot. This difference is due to the 
voucher program's heavy reliance on family day care for infants and 
toddlers, which often costs substantially higher in center-based 
facilities. 

The Transition Period - From Welfare to Independence 

The transition to contracted day care, a longer term subsidy, is 
critical for these families. ET participants receive a voucher sub- 
sidy for the entire time they participate in an ET component activity 
plus twelve months after they start a Job. If a parent is unable to 
access a contracted slot at the end of this twelve month period, 
depending or. the circumstances, the parent may be allowed to continue 
on the voucher subsidy. 
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The commitment to continuity 0 f care is critical to a client's 
ability to successfully get off and stay off of welfare, we have 
found that a parent is no st likely to be at risk 0 f failing at a job 
during the period between three and six months after employment 
begins. When child care arrangements break down, it is difficult for 
all parents, regardless of income status. But for the welfare client 
who is making the transition between welfare and work losing child 
care benefits 0 r experiencing a disruption In normal care arrangements 
will most likely result In the loss of one's job. 

To illustrate by example, it „ 0 uld be helpful to look at one of 
our voucher families - a single parent in Lawrence, Massachusetts 
with one child „ho Is a pre-schooler. This woman got off of welfare 
seven months ago and is working as a secretary. Her annual salary Is 
♦ 12,1.00 per year, which Is about the average for a graduate of the ET 
Program. The cost for care at her day ear- center is $D,H00, of which 
she pays $18.00 per week, based 0 n the sliding fee scale that both the 
voucher and contracted systems use. If this woman „as not receiving 
any subsidy, she would have to pay the full cost of care which would 
be about 3 6< of her gross income. Human resource analysts and econo- 
mists estimate that the most parents can afford to spend on child care 
is about 10 to 15* of their gross income. Continuing the subsidy for 
at least twelve months after an ET participant gets a job is the key 
to staying off of welfare. 
Supply an d Demand for Day Care Resources 

As In the rest 0 f the country, the demand for pri-ate and state 
subsidized care In Massachusetts well exceeds the supply. Because ,f 
the tremendous growth in the voucher program over the past three years 
the number of day care resources has more than doubled. However, 
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there still remains a critical lack of infant and toddler resources. 
In order to address this issue we are looking to increase rates for 
providers serving this population and heighten voucher management 
agencies 1 resource development activities. 

Other types of care that present resource problems include 
school-age care, sick child care, and flex-time care. Because one of 
the functions of the voucher management agencies is v .o develop new 
resources, we have the flexibility to target funds to specific 
geographic areas, to address each of these resource problems. 

The following chart indicates the number of children served by 
provider type at the end of January 1987. 

# of Providers # of Children 

Independent Family Day Care 719 1038 

Family Day Care Systems ■ 61 981 

Center-Based Facilities 725 5520 

1505 7539 

* There are at least 10 homes per system. 
Conclusion 

Child care is important for all working parents. It should come 
as no surprise that $27M of this yo*r»s $57M ET/CHOICES budget is 
being spent on child care. Our experience has shown that in order for 
a welfare recipient with young chJldren to participate in employment 
and training opportunities child care must be. offered as a family sup- 
port. The child care subsidy makes the difference between someone 
getting off and staying off of welfare and someone who has the desire 
to decrease welfare dependency, but has no place to leave her kids 
while she»s working or receiving Job training. It is as simple as 
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this. When child care support is offered, women with young children 
are able to participate in ET/CHOICES. 

This Is evidenced by the following statistics. In 1984, at the 
start of the ET Program, only 18* of all ET participants had children 
under the age of six. Just three years later with the availability of 
additional voucher funds and day care resources nearly 41X of all ET 
participants have children under the age of six. 

People are participating in ET/CHOICES because the training and 
educational opportunities are good, and because child care is pro- 
vided. Without child care assistance it Just wouldn't be possible. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Miller. Ms. Miles? 

STATEMENT OF SUE MILES, COORDINATOR AND INSTRUCTOR, 
EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM, WAUBONSEE COLLEGE, SUGAR 
GROVE, IL 

Ms. Miles. Thank you, Chairman Miller, distinguished Members 
of the Committee, and ladies and gentlemen who have cared 
enough this morning to come to these testimonies. 

My name is Sue Miles from Sugar Grove, Illinois, in the 14th 
Congressional District of the State of Illinois. I am an instructor of 
child development at Waubonsee Community College, and I am re- 
sponsible, at that same time, for advising and overseeing two day 
care centers on campus. 

Since 1972, our enrollment at our Sugar Grove campus has 
grown from 42 children to the present number of 115 children. We 
presently serve children from the ages of 16 months to 6 years with 
an annual budget of $99,000. 

What I would like to do this morning, as I go through the infor- 
mation which is very similar to your opening statement, your sum- 
mary of information, I would like to underscore certain important 
points that I would like you to consider. 

The first important point that I would like to underscore is this. 
Parents whose children attend our center are able to seek training 
for job skills as well as employment due to the care our center pro- 
vides. 

It's the training for job skills and the care so that they can work 
that we are trying to accomplish. 

It's the Title 20 funding allowing matching funds that we have 
received from United Way that helps both parents of single status 
and intact family status leave their children at our center. 

The money that parents earn, I think it's important for you to 
know, is no longer for luxuries but for basic costs as you talked 
about in your summary. 

As you also know, society is changing. We are now in the techno- 
logical age. Therefore, the parents need to come back to school for 
retraining and they need money to do so along with the child care. 

When the child care is provided, especially on a full day basis 
that matches working schedules, stumbling blocks for education 
and employment are removed. In the job market, the research 
clearly shows that child care reduces for employees absenteeism, 
position turnover, and parental anxiety. 

At the same time that I talk about this, I would also like to talk 
briefly about day care. 

Day care has now definitely moved out of the dark ages. It is no 
longer a dumping ground for children. The results of quality child 
care have been reported to you previously by Da\id Weikart who 
has done some longitudinal studies on children over the past 20 
years. 

The most important thing for you to remember today is not only 
that day care helps the parent in today's worM but in tomorrow s 
society because Weikart's research has clearly shown that children 
who have been in quality child care programs (By "quality child 
care," I mean programs tha^.ofFer key experiences for both educa- 
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tional training and emotional care.) do much better as teen agers 
and members of society. 

After 20 years, acts of delinquency have been reduced, and one 
program estimated that every $1 invested led to a return of $4.75 
in savings in lower special education costs, lower welfare costs and 
higher productivity as children mature. 

Another point that I would like to make this morning is that I 
am able to see children c * afferent socioeconomic groups mixed to- 
gether in our day care <x >i*)rs. Children learn that not all other 
children have the same things as they have in their homes. 

Racial bias is curbed because of our socioeconomic mix. We have 
working parents and parents on welfare, parents with no support 
at all. 

And so I would just like to say that we need this through the 
offering of a sliding scale. 

Children are young and vulnerable and they have a great deal to 
learn. We need to model for them for what we want them to do in 
our future society. 

When we reduce stress in the homes, then children notice this 
and they grow into adults who will have reduced stress in their 
homes. That cuts down on the prisons that we have to build. 

You mentioned earlier in your summary that we should stop 
giving lip service to child care. That is what I am here this morn- 
ing to ask you to help us do. Quality child care can help America's 
children grow into adults that will keep the country strong and 
drug free. 

I urge you this morning to help our country by helping today's 
parents as well as our future children— as our future citizens: 
young children. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much and thank you to all 
the members of the panel. 
[Prepared statement of Sue Miles follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Sue Miles, Sugar Grove, IL 
Chairman, Distinguished Members of the Committee, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

My name is Sue Miles from Sugar Grove, Illinois in the fourteenth 
Congressional District of the State of Illinois. I am appearing here on behalf 
of Congressman Hastert who represents that district. 

I am an instructor of child development at Waubonsee Community College and 
I am responsible for advising and overseeing two on campus, child care centers. 
Since 1972 our enrollment at the Sugar Grove campus center has grown from *J2 
children to the present number of 115 children. The center presently serves 
children from the ages of 15 months to 6 years with an annual budget of $99,000, 

Parents whose children attend our center are able to seek training for job 
skills as well as employment due to the care our center provides. Your Title XX 
funding, along with matching United Way dollars, helps parents of botvh single 
and intact family status. Many low income and single parent families are 
eligible to receive free or low cost care for their children in an educationally 
and emotionally sound environment, while these parents earn money . This money 
is usually for basic living costs as opposed to luxuries. 

Child care is not a luxury in today's world. Society is changing rapidly 
and new skills are demanded for employment in a technological age. When child 
care is provided, especially on a full day basis that matches working schedules 
for adults, stumbling blocks for education and employment are removed. 
Education and employment leads to reduced welfare and the promotion of adult 
self-sufficiency. In the job market research clearly shows that child care 
reduces - for employees - absenteeism, position turnover and parental anxiety. 
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f < Day care has now moved out of the dark ages* The results of quality child 

i> ' care also benefit young children as new research by Weikart and others (193M) 

has proven. Qiality programs have shown these results after twenty years in 
Weikart's studies. The programs have led to teenagers who more frequently 
complete high school and attend college. Acts of delinquency have been reduced 
and "one program estimated that every $1 invested led to a return of $U.75 in 
savings as a result of lower special education costs, lower welfare costs, and 
higher worker productivity as the children matured. " (Weikart, 1983). 

We need child care programs that support families and offer quality 
instruction. We need a socioeconomic mix so that people from all backgrounds 
will better leam to understand each other. This can only be accomplished 
through the offering of a sliding fee. Day care centers also need adequate 
compensation for staff. This takes your support. 

Children are young, vulnerable and have a great deal to learn. Parents 
need employment in order to provide a less stressful environment for children. 
All need the support of legislation to help children model appropriate behavior 
that the children can then exhibit when they become adults. 

Those of us in child care, especially from the national Association of 
Young Children (and there are many of us), ask you who play a large part in 
making the rules for society to take close look at what quality child care 
provide? We ask you to understand that providing quality child care can help 
give more than lip service to creating a safe and drug free society. 

Quality child care can help America's young children grow into adults who 
will keep the country strong. I urge you, this morning to help our country by 
helping today's parents as well as our future citizens - young children . 

Thank you! 
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Chairman Miller. Annie, let me, if I might, just ask you who 
takes care of your other two children now? They're school age, 
right? 

Ms. Brjdgers. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Now, what happens to them from the time 
they leave school until the time that you come home from work? 

Ms. Bridgers. Well, my 12-year old watches the six-year old. 
When they come home from school, she knows what she's supposed 
to do. And, you know, it's a couple of hours before I'r* home. 

Chairman Miller. So they're in your house alone until that 
time. Do they go out and play? 

Ms., Bridgers. No. She knows when they come in they do their 
homework or fix some snacks, and clean their room, or whatever 
she needs to do. By that time, I'm home. 

Chairman Miller. You currently, as I understand it, receive 
child care that costs you about $45 a month. Is that right? 

Ms. Bridgers. Yes. That's the price they charge, $45 a week. 

Chairman Miller. Okay* Ana in the Lawrence case, a woman 
there was paying—she's paying what? 

Ms. Sanders. She's paying $18 a week. 

Chairman Miller. So she^ paying around $1,000 a year. 

Ms. Sanders. That's right. 

Chairman Miller. And for that $1,000 a year, she is earning? 
Ms. Sanders. Her income is $12,400. 

Chairman Miller. What would the cost to that woman be if she 
didn't have child care? 
Ms. Sanders. $4,400. 

Chairman Miller. Compared to the cost of child care, what 
would the cost to the state be if she went back on AFDC? 
Ms: Sanders. About $9,000. 

Chairman Miller. About $9,000. And Annie, in your case, AFDC 
would be what? Around $500 a month? 
Ms. Sanders. $440. 

Chairman Miller. $440 a month? So we would inherit that in- 
stead of— and plus whatever your rent subsidy is. Terry, what do 
you estimate to be the value of child care in terms of dollars spent 
and the time you've gone to school? 

Ms. Maniker. Well, I have never received welfare. So I suppose 
that amount times 

Chairman Miller. But have you received subsidized placement 
for your child while you were in school or did you pay full cost out 
of your own pocket? 

Ms. Maniker. The Wisconsin system, which I utilized nearly 
seven years ago, at that time had an "approved day care center 
system whereoy centers were paid directly by the Social Services 
Agency. 

Chairman Miller. While you were going to school. 
Ms. Maniker. Correct. 

Chairman Miller. But that was the only cost incurred by the 
Public Assistance system for your education, is what you're saying? 

Ms. Maniker. Yes. I was legally entitled to (conservatively) 
$30,000-$75,000 in aggregate welfare benefits. However, the federal 
government spent only $1-2,000 because by subsidizing Lisa's day 
care, I was able both to study and obtain employment. 
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Chairman Miller. And the same is true with respect to graduate 
school or does graduate school come out of your earnings, the day 
care for your graduate school experience? 

Ms. Maniker. I'm net certain what you're asking. 

Chairman Miller. Well, right now, you're going to law school. 

Ms. Maniker. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Is your child care for that time partially sub- 
sidized? 

Ms. Maniker. No. As I stated in my testimony, single parents 
seeking graduate degrees are ineligible for day care subsidies. 

Chairman Miller. Well, just on the face of it for the three cases 
here, the one that's mentioned in Lawrence, Massachusetts, and 
Annie's and yours, Terry, it appears that we're receiving somewhat 
of a bargain in allowing you to develop your skills, in your case to 
become a lawyer, and in Annie's case, a secretary. 

And we're getting back individuals who in time are going to be 
self-sufficient. And m Annie's case, with child care being on a slid- 
ing scale, as you earn more you're going to end up having to pay 
more as is the woman in Lawrence, as I understand it. 

So it seems to me the theory is here that at some point we're 
going to extricate ourselves from our involvement with these fami- 
lies should the system turn out to be successful. 

How* typical is that, in your experience with ET, in terms of the 
people that are coming to you? How typical is Annie in the sense 
that she was on Public Assistance with three children and now 
she's employed? Is that what you're finding you're able to do? 

We read an awful lot about ET in terms of your heralded suc- 
cesses. And it obviously is one of the models that the Congress is 
looking at. 

Ms. Sanders. With the help of child care subsidy, 86 percent of 
the ET clients are still off the welfare caseload a year after they 
have started a job. And I think that is primarily due or largely be- 
cause they're assisted by the child care subsidy. 

Chairman Miller. Now in the case of ET, the participants come 
to you voluntarily. Is that correct? In my state it's mandatory. But 
in Massachusetts, this is a voluntary program where they're offer- 
ing this system of supports in exchange for training or employment 
or education, whatever the needs are. 

Is that correct, Mr. Glynn? 

Mr. Glynn. Let me just make one modification. It is required 
that we have mandatory registration of all welfare recipients with 
some exceptions. One would be when children are under six. 

So registration is mandatory. After registration, we then offer a 
variety of programs to both mandatory registrants and to volun- 
teers. As Ronnie pointed out, interestingly enough, now 41 percent 
of the people participating in ET have kids under 6, which means 
under the Federal regulations, they are exempt. 

But they are so desperate to get off welfare and go to work, they 
are willing to come to the ET program voluntarily and get day care 
assistance. 

Chairman Miller. Let me go to that point. With respect to the 
needs for infant care and care for very young children, there is 
some assumption made that we should make sure that child care is 
available to those individuals. 
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We now have the cut off at age 6. It has been proposed, I think, 
by the governors that it be age 3. But there's even obviously a sug- 
gestion that care should be provided for infants because in many 
cases these are individuals who are new to the Public Assistance 
system. 

It's the birth of the child that has brought them into the Public 
Assistance system, and we should start working with them as soon 
as we possibly can. 

So tnat if we wait until the children are 6 or the children are 3, 
we've lost 3 or 6 years in a sense of really offering them the serv- 
ices for self-sufficiency. 

Are you finding that, or does that make sense to you as you view 
the system? 

Mr. Glynn. Yes. Just yesterday, the governor announced a $2 
million training program and support program for pregnant and 
parenting teens. We wish we had done more of this earlier. But, 
finally, we have been able to make this a major focus. 

So we think we're going to make a dent in helping those clients 
in cases where they are either pregnant for the first time or par- 
enting teens. We've had good results already with people who have 
gone through Ronnie's system. 

She can give you some of the statistics on the number of people 
who have gone through ET who have infants and who have been 
successful. 

Ms. Sanders. We do have a shortage of— resources and I'm work- 
ing on that, as I mentioned before. Maybe about one-tenth of our 
caseload are now infants. And about a third— well, a third of the 
caseload in total is infants and toddlers. 

And we are finding, as Tom pointed out, that those people who 
are on welfare the shortest amount of time will use day care for a 
couple of years, then use it for the 12 months after theyVe gotten a 
job, and move into the contracted system. 

And, again, those are the folks who probably never thought they 
were going to end up on welfare, and find themselves in such a po- 
sition so that they're eager and willing to use day care for the time 
that they need it and then off of welfare. 

Again, sometimes they will use voucher day care for longer than 
this 12 month period which is critical. 

Chairman Miller. In the voucher system, they contract with dif- 
ferent delivery systems. But all those systems, are they licensed? 

Ms. Sanders. They're all licensed by the Office for Children. And 
they (VMAs) can contract with either Family Day Care Systems, 
which is an umbrella agency over a number of independent day 
care homes or they (voucher management agencies) can contract 
directly with independent family day care providers or center- 
based facilities. 

Chairman Miller. So what happens in the Family Day Care 
System? If what we think is traditionally true about the Family 
Day Care System, you have a lot of people providing child care that 
are unlicensed. 

Do people come in to get licensed or do you have a major expan- 
sion of the system? 

Ms. Sanders. They're all licensed, yes. And people have signed 
on to join a system m order to be able to take voucher consumers. 
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Chairman Miller. So it was the lure of resources within that 
system that caused people to come in and become licensed? Is that 
what you're saying? 

Ms. Sanders. That's part of what happens. In addition, in many 
areas of the state where there was not enough state subsidy or 
state money going to some particular rural area, a lot of day care 
providers cropped up in order to serve the particular population 
and receive state funds. 

Chairman Miller. Well, then, you didn't find that there was 
some notion tfcat if you require licensing you're going to drive a lot 
of people underground? 

Ms. Sanders. We haven't found that. 

Chairman Miller. It's just the opposite because this is a system 
that has a stable means of financing. 

Ms. Sanders. It's just the opposite. Right. We've doubled the 
lumber of providers in the last three years. And most of that in- 
crease has been in the number of independent family day care pro- 
viders who receive about $12 a day to care for infants and toddlers 
versus center-based care which is up to $30 a day for an infant or a 
toddler. 

So it's also much more cost efficient, tor us to use the smaller in- 
dependent homes for infants and toddi ^rs. 

Chairman Miller. That's very interesting because that's a little 
bit contrary lo some of the anecdotal stories you hear about what 
will happen if we provide monies through a system like this to 
family day care— that people will just drop out of the system. 

Ms. Sanders. No. We're not finding that. We're also finding that 
most of the parents are more comfortable leaving their young, 
young children, infants and toddlers, in family day care homes 
rather than in centers. 

Chairman Miller. One last question. And that is— you've said it 
now four or five times in your testimony— how much this compo- 
nent of the ET program is costing you. When we look down the 
road, the Federal Government obviously is interested in seeing pro- 
grams like ET expanded to reach a greater number of people, and 
hopefully to get them to participate in our economic system in a 
self-sufficient mourner. 

What do j\m need from the Federal Government to make that 
happen.? 

Mr. Glynn. We've had pretty good luck in making the WIN Pro- 
gram work for us. However in the last few years, we have had to 
rely much more on state resources than federal dollars to build up 
our training system, in spite of the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment saves more than the state does. 

The Federalgovernment gets half of the Medicaid saving and 
half of the AFDC saving— and 100 percent of the food stamp sav- 
ings. So they actually save more money than the state does. And 
we are looking forward to the passage of some legislation, hopefully 
this year. Some combination of the various bills that are being dis- 
cussed would help us make our program stable and grow into the 
future, because we have really taxed the state treasury. 

Chairman Miller. But in effect, you don't need a change in Fed- 
eral law to make your program successful. 

Mr. Glynn. Right. 
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Chairman Miller* You're doing this, obviously, already and have 
been^ doing it now for a couple of years. What you need are re- 
sources, is what you're saying, to reduce some of the hurdles for 
people to participate? 

Mr. Glynn. When we started the program, funding was maybe a 
third Federal and two-thirds state. And now it's probably 15 per- 
cent Federal and 85 percent state. 

Ms. Sandkrs. To add to that, the Voucher Program, over the last 
couple of years, has, had about a 200 percent increase in resources 
allotted for it whereas the contracted day care system has had 
maybe about a 20 percent increase. 

So to answer your question, I think much of the state funds are, 
going to the Voucher Program at this point whereas they ought to 
be probably more equally spread between the two types of day care. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Coats? 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I want to congratulate both Annie and Terry for 
making a lot of courageous decisions and really, in the face of a lot 
of adversity, taking control of your situation and succeeding as well 
as you have. 

Terry, I had some questions for you. You said you came from an 
upper middle class family and went from that situation to a com- 
plete poverty situation. This isn't exactly the subject of the hearing 
today, but child supiort ties in to all of this. 

What was your child support situation and why was that not 
able to help in the situation, or maybe it was? 

Ms. Maniker. Court-ordered child support was minimal and I'm 
lucky when it's paid. 

Mr. Coats. So you didn't feel it was adequate— that an adequate 
level was set by the court in the divorce proceeding, and there's 
been a problem with enforcement? 

You've gone through the normal channels to try to prosecute the 
lack of enforcement? 

Ms. Maniker. I have been told by several attorneys that the cost 
of enforcing child support payments in our legal system often ex- 
ceeds the amount of arrearages. In my cases, the arrearages are 
quite high, but until now I have had neither the time nor money to 
pursue an uncertain outcome. However, Montgomery County now 
has a program whereby for a $20 fee there is an interview, and 
then the rest of the child-support enforcement process is free of 
charge. 

That is the route I am currently pursuing. 

Mr. Coats. You are pursuing that 

Ms. Maniker. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Coats [continuing]. As an option? But has it been a seven- 
year time period here, the court-ordered child support? 
Ms. Maniker. Nearly. 

Mr. Coats. But only now you're able to work through it? 

Ms. AliNiKER. Well, we have been back to court. If was just too 
expensive I had a choice between using what money I had to go to 
court and pay attorneys or to pay for my education. 

Mr. Coats. But now that Montgomery has a system 
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Ms. Makikkr. Correct. Now I'm going back because it's only a 
$20 initial fee. And then the court handles the rest of the proceed- 



i- Mr. Coats. And I had a question about your statement where 

r>> you said you needed the subsidized day care and now, when you 
/ ; graduate from school, in order to continue on, did you mean to say 
that you needed subsidized day care because you need the extra 
; hours of day care or because you still aren't in a position to be able 
\ : to afford day care? 

Ms. Maniker. Well, while Fm studying for my bar I hope to re- 
ceive some troe of grant. Fm finding it hard to study for the bar, 
work several jobs and care for my family's needs simultaneously. 
£ ; When I obtain employment— well, the point I was trying to make 
f ' was that a lot of the D.C. firms require long workdays. I could not 
j, accept employment from those firms that offered me jobs because I 
must have a day care center that is open long hours. Unless a 
center is subsidized, it will usually be open only during convention- 
al work hours. 

Mr. Coats. So you were referring more to the hours of operation. 
Not the cost. 

Ms. Maniker. Correct. I won't need a monetary subsidy. Correct. 

Mr. Coats. What about looking at other options. We've heard 
some of the other panelists talk about family day care and day care 
in the home, and a voucher system that allowed people xo have 
those options. 

Have you explored any of those? 

Ms. Maniker. Yes. And because I had a bad experience with 
women who are isolated and take in children with no checks and 
ji balances on them, I won't leave my daughter alone again with one 
r person looking after her without anyone else looking in. 
\ In a day carp center there are checks and balances. The teachers 

J* usually work in pairs. There is a set curriculum. There is a pro- 
i . gram set up. There are snacks served, et cetera, et cetera. 
( Mr. Coats. What about relatives? Is that an option for you? 

Ms. Maniker. No. I have a wonderful, supportive family but un- 
i fortunately I live far from them. 

Mr. Coats. Ms. Sanders, your experience is kind of the opposite 
of Terry's in terms of the family or the home care centers. You 
find most of your clients preferring in going to the home care. 
What is your reaction to Terry's response on that question? 
Ms. Sanders. That's correct. We have lots of clients who have 
stated the exact same thing that Terry stated, about half and half 
in the numbers who will chose center based and choose family day 
care providers. 

But those that are choosing family day care providers, some of 
them are in the more rural areas where there aren't center facili- 
ties. 

Again, once you have a voucher in your hand you can shop 
around and select. Oftentimes what we'll have is a parent who wifi 
initially use a family day care home for an infant. 

And when the infant is 2 to 2% they will switch them to a center 
based facility. 

Mr. Coats. For any particular reason or just because it's easier, 
or 
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Ms. Sanders. Oftentimes what the parent states is by the time 
the child is 3 that they're thinking more about kindergarten and a 
school setting. And that center-based facilities 

Mr. Coats. But not necessarily for safety reasons or protection 
reasons. 

Ms. Sanders. No. 

Mr. Coats. On the vouchers, are they allowed to be used for rela- 
tives, family members? 

Ms. Sanders. No, they're not, unless the relative happens to be a 
licensed provider and takes in children other than their own or rel- 
atives' children. 

Mr. Coats. So if a woman wanted to leave the child with her 
mother, say, her mother would have to go through the license proc- 
ess and become a licensed registered child care provider before she 
could use the voucher funds? 

Ms. Sanders. Right. Plus the mother would have to be residing 
in another location, not at the child's home. 

Mr. Coats. Do you see that as a potential disincentive or a penal- 
ty to those— I mean, doesn't it seem that the most natural place to 
care for a child would be within the context of the family. 

And if you had that situation that existed, why should that 
mother be penalized? 

Ms. Sanders. We do have a small amount of funds available 
through the Welfare Department for those cases where a parent 
cannot find any other type of day care for their kids and they will 
leave them with a relative who, again, is not residing in the same 
household and pay them sort of through baby sitting funds. 

And that relative does not have to be licensed. 

Mr. Coats. But that's the last option, right? That's not the first 
option. Wouldn't it be preferable? Here you have someone that's di- 
vorced. The logical thing, if it's available and I understand it 
wasn't available to Terry v «%re, but the logical thing is you might 
move back with your parents. 

You move back at least for a temporary period of time. And if 
you are seeking to 'enhance your education or your job skills, or 
your employment, wouldn't the most natural thing be to leave the 
child with a grandmother or the grandparents while you're in that 
transition period? 

Ms. Sanders. Yes, it is. But 

Mr. Coats. Shouldn't we encourage that? 

Ms. Maniker. Mr. Coats, most grandmas work nowadays. 

Mr. Coats. Well, I'm not sure that's true. I don't know if the sta- 
tistics bear that out that most grandmas work. 

Mr. Glynn. The way our system works, perhaps the most stun- 
ning statistic involve people who make arrangements on their own. 
We only pay 25% of ET participants. But it r s up to them. If they 
want us to pay for child care, we re happy to do it. 

So there are a large number of people participating in ET exact- 
ly in the situation which you were describing. 

But they're doing it on their own. And if, for some reason, that 
system doesn't work or it falls apart, or the person who has been 
taking care of their child is no longer able to do it and they come 
to us, then we're happy to provide them with a voucher. 
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But 75 percent of them are solving their day care problems on 
their own. 

Mr. Coats. I was just trying to come up with a way that there 
could be some incentive or some reward for those that take the ini- 
tiative to solve those problems and keep the child within the con- 
text of the family, have it raised in an environment that they prob- 
ably are much more comfortable with than someone down the 
street or even in a licensed child care facility. 

We've heard testimony before this Committee that those aren't 
always in the'<best interest of the child either. 

So I'm just' wondering if you had explored that possibility and ex- 
amined some of the options that are open there. 

Let me ask you another question about infants. Is it wise, when 
we ve had conflicting testimony as to whether or not, in the best 
interest of the child, it's good to place an infant in a situation out- 
side the home, what considerations have you undertaken in Massa- 
chusetts on the question of infants and toddlers, at least those 
under 18 months or 12 months, or whatever? 

Do you have some questions about whether or not it's good to en- 
courage mothers, with very young children, to leave that child with 
a day care provider early on and get into the system? 

Or would it be better to have an exemption up to a year, 18 
months, or whatever? I understand your program is optional. But 
are you working toward one direction or the other? 

Ms. Sanders. No, we're not. We believe that when parents are 
given all the information that they need in order to make a choice, 
they'll select this— they'll make that choice on their own. 

So we do not encourage them one way or the other on that. 

Mr. Coats. Have you done any studies or takon advantage of any 
of th£-have any of your consultants indicated one way or another? 
And Sue, I want to ask you the same question here. 

It s much more expensive to ca*-e for infants. We know that. 

Ms. Sanders. That's right 

Mr. Coats. It's much harder to find providers, day care provid- 
ers, who want to take care of infants. We have some testimony 
before the Committee, and it's conflicting, that it may not be in the 
best interest of the very, very young child to do so. 

And I'm just wondering if your state or your systems have looked 
at that possibility and tried to look at options in terms of exempt- 
ing that first year, two years, or whatever. 

And we have to face that as we look at this welfare reform as to 
what we do with mothers with very young children. 

Ms. Sanders. Again, we leave that up to the individual mother 
to decide. 

Chairman Miller. Okay. 

Will the gentleman yield? 

What are your findings in terms of mothers with, say, children a 
year or younger? Are they coming into the program? 

Ms. Sanders. Are you speaking to me? 

Chairman Miller. Y<*s. Excuse me. Ms. Sande 3. 

Ms. Sanders. Yes. They are coming into the Diagram. 

Chairman Miller. So some mothers are making a decision that 
they want to go ahead with their training or their employment pos- 
sibilities? 
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Ms. Sanders. Oh, yes. And, again, as Tom said, we've had a 
number of specific programs and of counseling groups, on parent- 
ing skills for young parents addressing specifically that. 
. They are entering the program. They are moving through the 
program. We don't see that their success rate is any less or any dif- 
ferent than those parents with preschoolers. 

Chairman Miller. Because I think in the Administration's pro- 
posal, the only exemption is mothers with children under six 
months. I think that's what's causing us some concern as to wheth- 
er or not we want 1o make that mandatory or whether, as you say, 
you leave it up to people and they can either make the adjustment 
or they can't. 

Mr. Coats. I've more than used my time unless, sir, you have a 
comment on that? 
Mr. Glynn. Could I have just one? 
Mr. Coats. Sure. 

Mr. Glynn. On the question of whether there should be a mini- 
mum age in the welfare reform, I think that for mandatory pro- 
grams, there's a lot of experience to suggest that the six-year-old 
cutoff is probably a good public policy. 

We're in a different situation since we don't have a mandatory 
program, and we are providing the day care, transportation, and 
Medicaid to people who don't have health insurance after they go 
off welfare to a job, so that it may make more sense for people in 
our state who have younger kids than it would if they were in a 
state *rith a mandatory program and fewer support services and 
they had kids two, or three, or four year old. 

So I'm not sure you can extrapolate from our experience to what 
is likely to be a mandatory program. Fm not sure it computes. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Rowland? 

Dr. Rowland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank all of you 
very much for being here and shedding light on this problem. 
I have one question for Mr. Glynn. 

The liability-insurance problem for day care centers nationwide, 
can you address that? Now how are you being affected in your 
state by that? 

Mr. Glynn. Ronnie can actually explain that better than I can. 
Dr. Rowland. All right. 

Ms. Sanders. We now have liability insurance through a couple 
of larger insurance companies. The most major one in Massachu- 
setts is Liberty Mutual Insurance that's providing liability insur- 
ance for the independent family day care providers. 

The center-based providers have seen some astronomical in- 
creases in their liability insurance. For an independent family day 
care provider, it's about $400 a year. 

Dr. Rowland. Well, that certainly adds a lot to the cost of the 
entire program and impacts adversely on everyone that is con- 
cerned. Is that not true? 

Ms. Sanders. Yes, it is true. 

Dr. Rowland. Have you seen any change in it in the past year or 
is it about the same as it was a year or so ago? 
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Mb. Sanders. We're finding that the situation has eased up, that 
there are more insurance companies now that are willing to insure 
both the smaller independent homes and the center facilities. 

Dr. Rowland. Do you know of any suits that have been filed by 
parents in Massachusetts? 

Ms. Sanders. Not any recent ones. 

Dr. Rowland. No recent ones. There were some in the past? 

Ms. Sanders. A number of years ago, but none concerning— 
voucher children. 

Dr. Rowland. This was really a perceived problem rather than 
an actual problem then? 

Ms. Sanders. I think it ended up with a lot more media atten- 
tion than in actuality. 

Dr. Rowland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Hastert? 

Mr. Hastert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It's an interesting array of witnesses that we have. I would like 
to center oh, first of all, the people from Massachusetts. 

Funding. How does the funding breakdown for your ET Pro- 
gram? Where does it come from? 

Mr. Glynn. For this fiscal year, which we are currently in and 
which in our state began last July 1, we will spend about $57 mil- 
lion total of which $30 million will be on employment, education 
and training activities, and $27 million will be on day care. 

And of that total 

Mr. Hastert. How much for day care, 27? 

Mr. Glynn. $27 million. And of that total this year probably 
around $6 million, maybe 7, would be from the Federal Govern- 
ment and the balance would be from the state. 

Mr. Hastert. That comes out of your general fund? 

Mr. Glynn. That's correct. 

Mr. Hastert. Okay. 

Sue, you were talking about, in your Community College pro- 
gram, that you use Title 10 

Ms. Miles. Title 20. 

Mr. Hastert. Title 20. How does that fit in? Does that come to 
the school and then go in the program? How do you get those 
monies? 

Ms. Miles. The Government has a representative 

Mr. Hastert. Which government, the Federal Government? 
Ms. Miles. The Federal Government. Yes. 
Mr. Hastert. Okay. 

Ms. Miles. It has a representative in our area that gives us so 
many Title 20 slots based on the number of low-income children 
that he feels we will need to serve. And so we applied for that Title 
20 funding and we happen to be under the umbrella that calls for 
matching funds. 

And so that's why we were able to obtain United Way monies to 
match the Title 20 funds. 

Mr. Hastert. So is that your sole means of funding Title 20 end 
funds from tbeprivate sector? 

Ms. Miles. For low income children. But we also have people 
who pay tuition. 

Mr. Hastert. What's the average tuition? 
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Ms. Miles. $12 a day. 
Mr. Hastert. $12 a day. 
Ms. Milks. Yes. 

Mr Hastert. And so that would do— does that monev subsidize 
any other program or is that just the cost per child? * 8Ubsldlze 
J^'J^-T, , 8 the cost per child. But we do have the food pro- 
gram which helpspay for hot lunches for the children 

Mr. Hastert. What's the food program? 

££' iSfL?' 8 t? nother iedeTei Program that we receive. 
Mr. Hastebt. Dp you sort the children or is that for evervbodv? 
Ms. Miles. That's for all of the children. everybody. 
Mr. Hastert. How much *s that? 
Ms. Miles. I don't have the figure with me. 
Mr. Hastert. Approximately. 
dr ^' LKS lt covers the cost of the meals that we serve the chil- 

Mr. Hastert So what dp you feed-breakfast, snack, lunch? 

qm^ed%J?aw ^ * t " 0 ^ ™ d a lunch 38 re " 

Mr. Hastert. So that's what? Probably under $5, possibly $5 
Ms. Miles. Yes. I would say under $5. Yes y 

write' a^fKLtert 8Ch °° 1 ' the ^^unity College, under- 
M £™ ™ c 9? t l± f y° ur salary or somebody else's salary? 
a V* d °nates-actually the College does donate 

t£Z£SS*LfiSS^ they donate space thaJ 00X116 »» *-* 

Mr. Hastert. I beg your pardon? 

Ms. Miles. They donate space that could be used for instruction- 

£^^ti?o%£t utilities ' the cI -"-> 

SZif d ° yo^P^ide people in your progTam as a teaching exS 
Tff feSffi* 40 C ^ le r out int0 othe r day care programs? * ^ 
wJ&i^&Vu* f TV° n » a ? tuaUv to the day care 

SoSm thif ;« l dren ' But rec v. ent , ly - we have added a separate 
program that is a nursery school type program And we do 

charge-th* is another ball of wax altoVether^ chlrre 

™' ?0ney f* 2* pro « ram we Providrscience and 

mau 2xpenences for the yoang children that attend that 

And the equipment we're able to buy bv charging this extre 
havrth: 6 ^ 3 * iB< ? the l ^ome Wa. Anftn^wfS 
m'onieslorrcente? 6 " 611068 - * additional 

So we do have this multiole source of funding 

si^EI' f£? m ° t?ie ^ " h -° ****** c Wldren there are ba- 
^St m im. i are L1 Gaining. Is that correct? 
rib. Miles. The largest number. But we have community ueoDle 
which is how we are able to get United Way funding? aid tSwe 

cZLtevp? 561 ?: BCh °°\ Paren ^' 1 0811 niJe^ school bt 
cause thev re two-hour a day, twice a day parents that bring then- 
children for these educational experiences g 
ting! We haVe multi P le Programs going on within this one set- 
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Mr. Hastkrt. So we see two different types of federal funding 
here. Federal funding that goes directly into your program. Some- 
body that's a representative of the Federal Government is there 
providing the Title 20 funds. 

Yourfederal funding flows into the state and then through the 
state, it flows back into those programs. . . , 

If you were to structure, in Massachusetts, what other role or ad- 
ditional role, or less active role would you see the Federal Govern- 
ment being involved in? 

Mr. Glynn. In the way our program works, at the moment, the 
Federal Government really doesn't have any role in the day care 
system for ET graduates. All of the money that we get from the 
Federal Government for day care goes for our contracted system 
which is available to a wide range of people in Massachusetts, not 
just ET graduates. , . 

But for ET, all of the money which is spent on day care to keep 
people off welfar is state funded. The only federal money we get is 
on the employment training side, before participants become M 
graduates. So we would like to see the Federal Government become 
more of a partner in helping to finance the day care costs of people 
as they're trying to get off welfare. 

Mr. Hastert. What do you project the cost of savings tor the 
State of Massachusetts on taking just a number of people you had 
and moving them off of welfare into the self-support arena? 

Mr. Glynn. For last year, for calendar year r 86, we figured that 
after you subtract the cost of the program the net savings for the 
state and Federal Government was over $100 million. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

In listening, I've drawn a couple of conclusions. And I just want 
to go through them and then you interrupt me and correct me if 
I'm wrong in any one of them. 

The program in Massachusetts really— goes back to what Mr. 
Coats was asking about earlier, about the need for and the situa- 
tions that drives a person to come to your program rather than 
provide, in their own environment with their families, some situa- 

tl0 In most cases, the people that come, you're trying to get off of 
welfare roles. Right? And those people generally are people that 
don't have anybody else to go to for any assistance or they 
wouldn't be on welfare or moving back in home with— well, maybe 
the parents that don't want them. 

Maybe the parents can't handle that responsibility. Maybe the 
parents are that close to poverty themselves 'hat they can t afford 
that responsibility. ,„ . . . . . . 

And the thing is that if you have welfare recipients to begin 
with, vou've screened those welfare recipients to make sure they re 
eligible for the welfare. Right? 

Aiid so that only the people, hopefully, that deserve it are get- 
ting it or need it. I take the word "deserve" out of that, but need it 
are getting it. , _ . . . 

But likewise, from that, I can draw the conclusion that the 
people that are receiving the services of day care are those that 
need it. And you fully investigate a situation such as this young 
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lady s case where a person in her situation doesn't have anybody 
fw Vv. g £ °5 doesn 1 h ? ve ****** or Person, a family person, 
Sfsem y ce^h^ n ° D Purpose, and are actually nWling 

Ms. Sanders. Right. 
. Mr. Martinez. & that the program, as far as you see it, is work- 
ingvery well providing-for those that actually need it 
. ™|f situation that you have does not include, and let's say, train- 
mgcenters, day care provided at that training center. 

dafca^nSTn site 11 " 6 * * ^ that do ^ 

^^l!*?? 82, 7?, u know ,' ther e 18 such a tremendous need for 
SSL^T' « me teU y ° u T^P 5 1 come from - 1 have 11 grandchil- 
b^hpir^nte w V ork mamed ChJdren ^ th6y M ^ children ' ^ 

Chairman Miller. You could have your own center. 

Mr. Martinez. That's what I was thinking about. [Laughter 1 

fcniS Mr J °% to ^ d about grandmothers. You 

S ?T^S^M°Jf dl T 8 fi^^o^r |s a working grandmother. So 
its impossible for them to depend on her for that care. 

Occasionally she does in an emergency and forego her situation 
Smefirsf 16 ^ grandchildren because?of course S 

„„?«Ll!?? dei 2J and that ' you know » teday, grandparents are a lot 
youngc : than they were many years ago. ILaughter.] 

They aren't as old as Mr. Coats is. [Laughter ] 

* ^ remember that it was a concept in people's minds that 
grandmothers were white haired old ladies sitting in a rocK 
chair at home knitting. And it is not true anymore. g 
aSS^i u ^u 80 g S grandmothers today. You know. And 
2^HnS at ^ t 08 chan ? ed - But because of that tremendous, tre- 
rlut^J 1 ^ a 81tuation which I was really impressed by in 

2JSS h^It* wh l r . e the trainin g center there provided 
da ycare. But they did it in this manner. 

They provided day care for all those people that need day care 

SfJJSklfS Pa I S e -teriff because they have job^hSpS t 
reasonable standard of living to them and so they can afford that 

rh™ Ifc^ffi them -* hey charge them the full going rate. And 
n&J X^f 6 . 10 trauung pay nothing. And thole that are 
placed from tlmt training then pay an escalated scale. And I think 
someone referred to that situation where they pay one price nci 

f& **, fa «S* to cvn ' theyVeS pa? more OW 3 

they go until they reach that full rate, what the rate is 

in iSSSSSf ^.^.tarific- You have nothing to the full rate and 
"? een ,^ d it takes care of it. And they've expanded their 
center, and they actually take people in, in reference to what Mr. 
Hastert referred to, people traming to provide this service. 

A part of their trainmg is training-and what they get slots for 
is to tram people to do that. And that leads me to Ms. Miles. 

So y M^ff nte 5'^ 0W blg fa lt ? How man y children do you have? 

Ms. Miles. Yes. 
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Mr. Martinez. Well, you've got quite a large program. Would it 
be feasible— you're a nonprofit organization. Right? 

Ms. Milk. Right. ^ n ^ 3 . a 

Mr. Martinez. You only cover the cost. That $12, how does it 
compare to the going rate in that area for that same kind of care? 

Ms. Miles. A little lower. It's a little lower than most programs. 

Mr. Martinez. A little, not a lot? 

Ms. Miles. A few dollars a day lower. 

Mr. Martinez. Would the $2 in that number make any differ- 
ence to providing, let's say, that you keep it a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, but providing the ability to provide day care for some people 
that might need the day care that don't have the monies to provide 
it? 

Ms. Miles. We do that. 

Mr. Martinez. You do do that? 

Ms. Miles. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. Very good. 

Ms. Miles. We have some people who pay no money at all. Some 
people who pay 26 cents a week. Some people who pay $12 a day. 
Some people who pay $62 a week for the math and science pro- 
gram, the special little program that is one little section. 

And all of this goes together to make our $99,000 budget with 
our contributions from the college. 

Mr. Martinez. Fantastic. Well you all are to be commended in 
the programs you're providing. Let me ask a question. What do you 
see the Federal Governments role in this? Could there be a com- 
prehensive national program? 

Mr. Glynn. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Packard? 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Glynn, of those that participate in the ET Pro- 
gram, who monitors the quality of the care centers? Is that done 
through 

Mr. Glynn. The day care centers? 

Mr. Packard. Yes. 

Mr. Glynn. Let me ask Ronnie to address that. 

Ms. Sanders. The Office for Children in Massachusetts is the 
regulatory agency for all day care. So they license it and regulate 
it. We will purchase care from any agency that is licensed. 

Mr. Packard. So you do not have to worry about the family care 
centers? _ , 

Ms. Sanders. The same for that. The Oftice for Children regu- 
lates it. 

Mr. Packard. And are they required to be regulated? 

Ms. Sanders. Yes, they are. They're required to be regulated. 
There are probably a number of family day care centers—family 
day care homes that are not. We will not purchase care from those. 

Mr. Packard. And if the quality of care does not measure up, do 
you have a reporting svstem to tliat Agency in terms of their moni- 
toring of the quality of care? 

Ms. Sanders. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Packard. The quality of care that's given in the different 
centers has not been a mcgor problem for you? 
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Ms. Sanders The voucher management agencies go out and visit 
ftvTtnf LT^T V®?' oft f" timfe8 more than that. If the qual- 
«L?„™ a tft e level wl ?, e , re would 1)6 comfortable leaVing 
their own children, we will not purchase care from that aeencv 
anymore, regardless of whether they're licensed or not 
nf!wiK?i,!' tf fffandP/rents or family members take care 
of children, is that also required to be certified and monitored? 

Ms. danders. Only if that relative also provides care for other 
non-relatives. 

Mr. Packard. Non-relatives. 

Ireally don't have any further questions, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Skaggs? 

Mr. Skaggs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Glynn, I'm wondering whether or not the economic condi- 
tions that exist m Massachusetts, since your program was setuD 
««♦ ?3£ ^ aSt ^^ difference? That is, in term of unemploy- 
ment ? rates, the abihty to place people, and the success of your pro- 
Could you expand on that? 

*u M m GlYI ?*- ^J* 6 - 1 think it>s certainly true that the strength of 
the Massachusetts economy has been a big asset for us in getting 
•help program U p and off the ground. B B 

^ I?! 1 ! 61 " ka^. I guess I would point out that when we start- 
ed the program in October of '83, the unemployment rate in Massa- 
chusetts was over 7 percent I think roughly now half of the states 
have unemployment rates that are over 7. 
The Massachusetts unemployment rate is now down to around 4 

fSTfta-K f . Very i V6r ? low ' one °. f the lowest in the country. 
SSil fe* that the ]*nefit that we have derived from that has 

Sffi^ d0 ^ the velocit y ™ th whic h we've been 
to r get Pe°P le through the system. 

rJKwif 611 abIe to more People faster. I don't think the so- 
ffiS. u econom y reaI1 y speaks that much to the program 
faKL KJaZJ* u^u organi ^ ed our services. I guess the question 
is it we had had a high unemployment rate, instead of 30,000 place- 
men? lets say we only had 20,000, I think everything I'm saying 
today would still be true and would, be as useful as it is in any 

So I think it has helped us place more people faster. I don't think 
it has really had that much effect on the £ogram design, 
last year 006 ' ^"nony, I think, said $122 million in savings 

Mr. Glynn. Yes. 

Mr. Skaggs. I'd appreciate it if you could provide for the Com- 
mittee a more elaborate 

Mr. Glynn. Sure. Absolutely. 

Mr. Skaggs [continuing]. Calculus of how you came up ih 
those numbers, what was factored in and what was factored out, if 
you would be able to do that for us. ' 

Mr. Glynn. Sure. No problem. 

Mr. Skaggs. Thank you, Mr. CI. airman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Holloway? 

Mr. Holloway Well, since I didn't hear the statements, I don't 
have a lot of questions. 
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But basically, the only thing I would like to ask, and I guess I 
would ask of Ms. Miles, so often I find in the Federal Government, 
that all our money gets tied up in administrative costs in many, 
many programs. 

What percentage of costs do you all feel is administrative there? 

Ms. Miles. Probably 75 percent. 

Mr. Holloway. No more questions. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. That includes your instructors, I assume. I 
mean, you're like a school system. 

Ms. miles. Right. It includes the child care worker. It doesn't in- 
clude my salary. I'm paid by the college. But it includes the work- 
ers and the director of the center. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Wortley? 

Mr. Wortley. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I missed part of the pres- 
entation so excuse me if I go back and ask you questions you've al- 
ready responded to or was brought out in your testimony. 

In the ET Program in Massachusetts, are there age limits on 
children taking the day care center? 

Ms. Sanders. No, there aren't. It goes up to age 14 for after 
school care and from zero to 

Mr. Worley. Mr. Coats asked a question awhile ago about the 
number of children who were infants or toddlers. Roughly, what 
percentage of the children cared for do fall into the category of in- 
fants or toddlers? t 

Ms. Sanders. It's roughly about a third of the entire 8,000 kids. 

Mr. Wortley. Is that group growing, or is it pretty stable, or 
what? 

Ms. Sanders. I think I would say that it's growing right now. 

Mr. Wortley. In other words more younger children whose par- 
ents are trying to get back into the job force? Or into the training 
category? 

Ms. Sanders. The mcgor resource problem we have around the 
state is in the infant and toddler age group. My sense is if we had 
more resources to take care of those kids, that number of infants 
and toddlers, now in the program, could be doubled. 

Mr. Wortley. Is there an income ceiling for participants to enter 
that program? I mean, all these people are not necessarily on wel- 
fare or are they on it? 

Ms. Sanders. Through the Voucher Day Care Program in Massa- 
chusetts, they are on welfare and participants in the ET Program. 
For the contracted day care system in Massachuetts, which is simi- 
lar to Title 20, the program you just heard about, there are differ- 
ent income requirements, slightly higher than the welfare recipi- 
ents' income. 

Mr. Wortley. But when you say they're all on welfare, that does 
not preclude the fact that some of them receive some child support 
from the non-resident earner, fa that correct? 

Some of them can receive child support? 

Mr. Glynn. That's correct. They re all on welfare but some of 
them, probably about a quarter, are receiving some sort of child 
support, and f5 percent of the participants are receiving no child 
support. 

Mr. Wortley. Why— is there a primary reason why they receive 
no child support? Unwed mothers, yes, I understand that. 
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Mr. Glynn. Yes. Surely. I think that while the administration of 
cniJd support around the country has improved a little bit in the 
m^Sla^fSvicel ^ ° f worst>mana S ed s y stems that we have 
.^ii embarrassed to say that if some of the other panelist 

vu7^ n m , Massachusetts in the last few years, I'm afraid they 
S^therXtes expenences to what the y have experienced 

We are making a major effort now to fix the child support 
^^Massachu^tte. There's been a lot of attention paid to the 
so-called Wisconsin Model. And we have adopted some legislation 

£K t , e 2P ? ystem work a little bit more like theirs 

But I think fundamentally what's broken in the child support 
okS ^u that <- We are 111 the position where we are chasing the 
absent father for arrears. So there's no real incentive if you're an 

S^S i5f tf £ 0U payin & most ° f the money is 

going to go to me, the welfare bureaucrat, instead of to your fami- 

UGSa 

If we can change the system so that more of the money is going 
to the families instead of to the welfare system, I think you'd see a 
different attitude on the part of a lot of the absent parents. 
aSt ww' the - way the system works now in most states. 
And i think that, again, hopefully m some of the legislation that is 

S n ™tf ered te on 5 he Senate side ' some of these pro- 
gram problems will be addressed. 

But the cliild-support system in Massachusetts, while it's prettv 
good relative to most states, when you look at the percentage of 
people who are helped by it versus the number of people who are 
on a caseload, it really isn't as good as it should be. 

Mr. Wortley. A very good observation. It will be very helpful to 
•was we move ahead to formulate legislation. 

chn<n U pport? Ianiker 811(1 ^ Bridgers ' Jo eith er of you receive 
Ms. Bridgers. No, I don't. 
Ms. Maniker. I should be. 

Mr. Wortley. You should be, all right. [Laughter.] 
But you don't? J 
Ms. Maniker. There is a court order. I do not receive anv. 
Mr. Wortley. You do have a court order' 
Ms. Maniker. Yes. 

Mr. Wortley May I ask does the father live outside of the state? 
is that one of the problems in getting child support? 
Ms. Maniker. He lives in Illinois. 

Oiairman Miller. Mr. Hastert, that's your state. [Laughter.] 
^^ORrLEY. Here's the man who will resolve that problem. 

Mr. Wortley. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Miller. We're here to help. 

aP^m^ let me y° u: How « the money within 

the child care pool that you have divided between the contract 
system and the voucher system? 

Ms. Sanders. Right now, as I said before, there's about $100 mil- 
lion, three-quarters of it is for the contracted system, and one quar- 
ter has been for the voucher system. 4 
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In the last couple of years, the voucher system, largely due to the 
ET Program, has grown from $8 million to its current budget of 
$27 million. And, in that same time period, the contracted system 
hasn't seen the same kind of growth. 

They've grown from about $65 million to about $75 million, bo 
percentage wise, it hasn't been nearly the same kind of growth. 

The voucher budget is in the ET Program budget. And it s trans- 
ferred from the Welfare Department to DSS. So the Welfare De- 
partment is responsible for requesting the budget high enough to 
serve the ET participant population. That's how it has been. 

Chairman Miller. Annie, on the auestion of aid, you started a 
training program when your son was how old? 

Ms. Bridgers. He was a year-and-a-half. 

Chairman Miller. He was a year-and-a-half when you decided 
that you would embark on this effort and put him into some kind 
of child care. Were you comfortable with that? 

Ms. Bridgers. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Grandy? 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Sanders, in your testimony you stated that in rural areas, 
more parents turn to relatives for assistance. Is that correct? 

Ms. Sanders. Somewhat more than the rest of the state. 

Mr. Grandy. Family day care providers have to be licensed to re- 
ceive the voucher funds. Is that correct? 

Ms. Sanders. Yes. 

Mr. Grandy. Do you have any idea of the percentage of eligible 
parents that would turn to subsidized care or opt for day care pro- 
vided by relatives? . . 

Ms. Sanders. We do know that only 25 percent of all ET partici- 
pants use voucher day care. That means 75 percent are making 
other day care arrangements. Many of them are using relatives 
and not ever approaching the voucher system. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Grandy. I am not sure I understand. The relative would 
have to be licensed in order to receive any kind of subsidization. Is 
that correct^ 

Ms. Sanders. Most of the relatives provide care for free. Those 
relatives who do want to be reimbursed for their care must also 
take care of non-relative children. So they must sort of open their 
doors as a family day care provider and take their nephew as weL 
as a couple of kids in the neighborhood. 

They will then receive monies for their nephew as well. 

Mr. Grandy. I have no further questions. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you very much to the entire panel for 
spending your time with us this morning. I appreciate it very 
much. And I think you've been helpful to the ensuing debate we re 
going to have in this Congress m the next few months. 
Thank you. 

Next, tne Committee will hear from the second panel made up ot 
the Honorable Sunne McPeak who is the Chair of the County 
Board of Supervisors, Contra Costa County, California; Richard 
Vicars who is the Vice President of Human Resources for Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company from Ft. Wayne, Indiana, who 
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SwJ^ pani ^ by feline Baker who is the Child Care Ad- 
mimstrater from Lincoln National Life Insurance Company; and 

wfistat^Mpoi^ k m ° bjection » we 

[Prepared statement of Harry Freeman follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Harry L. Freeman, Executive Vice President, 
American Express Co., New York, NY 

GOOD HORNING, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. MY NAME IS HaRRY FREEMAN, 
AND I'M EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY I'M DELIGHTED TO BE SPEAKING WIT. I YOU THIS MORNING. 

AS A MEMBER OF SENIOR MANAGEMENT OF AMERICAN EXPRESS, CHILD 
CARE IS A SOMETHING I FEEL STRONGLY ABOUT. IT'S A SUBJECT THAT 
GROWS MORE IMPORTANT TO CORPORATE AMERICA EVERY DAY. IT'S A 
SUBJECT OF CRITICAL IMPORTANCE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. AND 
IT'S A SUBJECT THAT DESERVES FAR MORE ATTENTION THAN IT HAS 
RECEIVED SO FAR - FROM BOTH THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS. 
CONSIDER SOME NATIONAL TRENDS: 



0 IN 1940, 8.6 PERCENT OF MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN UNDER 18 
HAD JOBS OUTSIDE THE HOME. BY 1985, THE FIGURE HAD 
REACHED 62.1 PERCENT. 

0 IN 1976. WORKING MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN UNDER 3 

ACCOUNTED FOR 35 PERCENT OF THE WORK FORCE. IN 1986, 
THAT PERCENTAGE GREW TO MORE THAN 50 PERCENT. 

0 BOTH SPOUSES WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME IN 60 PERCENT OF THE 
NATION'S TWO-PARENT FAMILIES. 

0 TWENTY-TWO MILLION YOUNG CHILDREN LIVE IN FAMILIES 

WHERE BOTH PARENTS WORK. OR IN SINGLE-PARENT HOUSEHOLDS 
WHERE THE ONE PARENT WORKS. 
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CLEARLY, THE ECONOMIC NEED IS THERE - AND GROWING. AND AS THE 
BABY BOOH GENERATION AGES AND THE AVAILABLE WORK FORCE SHRINKS. 
THE NUMBER OF WOMEN IN THE WORKPLACE WILL ONLY INCREASE. BY 
1995. EIGHTY PERCENT OF THE WOMEN BETWEEN 25 AND 34 WILL BE 
WORKING - AND 90 PERCENT OF THEM WILL BE MOTHERS. 

FOR EMPLOYERS. CHILD CARE IS VERY MUCH A BOTTOM LINE ISSUE 
CLOSELY LINKED TO PRODUCTIVITY AND. THEREFORE. PROFITABILITY. 

0 WORKING PARENTS WHO KNOW THEIR CHILDREN ARE WELL-TAKEN 
CARE OF DURING THE DAY ARE MORE EFFECTIVE ON THE JOB. 
WHEN CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS BREAK DOWN, WORKING 
PARENTS ARE MORE LIKELY TO SUFFER FROM DISTRACTION. 
ANXIETY, DEPRESSION AND PROBLEMS WITH THEIR PHYSICAL 
HEALTH. PUT ANOTHER WAY, SECURITY FOR AN EMPLOYEE'S 
CHILDREN ENHANCES THAT EMPLOYEE'S PRODUCTIVITY. 

0 THE HIGHEST RATES OF ABSENTEEISM ARE FOR WORKING 
PARENTS WHOSE CHILDREN COME HOME ALONE AFTER SCHOOL. 
THESE ARE THE SO-CALLED "LATCHKEY" CHILDREN. FOR THESE 
FAMILIES, ABSENTEEISM RATES ARE EQUALLY HIGH FOR BOTH 
MOTHERS AND FATHERS . 

0 CHILD CARE PROBLEMS COST EMPLOYERS AN AVERAGE OF 8 

WORKING DAYS EVERY YEAR FOR EACH EMPLOYEE WITH CHILDREN 
UNDER 13. 
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THE BOTTOM LINE IMPLICATIONS ARE CLEAR: WHEN EMPLOYEES KNOW 
THEIR CHILDREN ARE IN GOOD HANDS TARDINESS AND ABSENTEEISM ARE 
LOWER ... RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION ARE EASIER ... MORALE AND 
SELF-ESTEEM ARE BETTER ... AND PRODUCTIVITY IS HIGHER . 

BEYOND THE BOTTOM LINE. HOWEVER. WE IN CORPORATE AMERICA MUST 
REMEMBER THAT THESE ARE NOT JUST FACTS AND NUMBERS. THEY ARE 
PEOPLE ... PEOPLE DEALING WITH A SERIOUS ISSUE. 

AT AMERICAN EXPRESS. CHILD CARE IS A VEB1 SERIOUS ISSUE. LAST 
YEAR. WORKING MOTHER MAGAZINE CHOSE US AS ONE OF THE 30 BEST 
COMPANIES FOR WORKING MOTHERS. AND SINCE 57 PERCENT OF OUR 
U.S. EMPLOYEES ARE WOMEN WE'RE ESPECIALLY PROUD OF THAT 
REPUTATION. WE'RE DOING OUR 3EST TO KEEP IT. AND TO MAKE IT 
BETTER. 

SINCE 1981. WE HAVE PROVIDED A CHILD CARE REFERRAL PROGRAM FOR 
OUR 12.000 NEW YORK CITY EMPLOYEES. UNDER THIS PROGRAM. THE 
COMPANY CONTRACTS WITH AN OUTSIDE AGENCY TO HELP EMPLOYEES FIND 
AND EVALUATE ALL TYPES OF CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS. AT NO 
CHARGE. PARENTS CAN LEARN OF PROGRAMS AND FACILITIES TO MEET 
THEIR NEEDS . . . WHETHER THEIR CHILDREN ARE INFANTS OR 
ADOLESCENTS. 
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THIS APPROACH ALLOWS US TO TILL THE MISSING INFORMATION LINK IN 
THE CHILD CARE SERVICES CHAIN. AND IT BUILDS IN THE 
FLEXIBILITY TO MEET A WIDE RANGE OF NEEDS NO MATTER WHERE AN 
EMPLOYEE MIGHT LIVE. 

IN JANUARY, WE EXPANDED THE PROGRAM BY CONTRACTING FOR SIMILAR 
SERVICES IN SOUTH FLORIDA. IN FORT LAUDERDALE, FOR INSTANCE - 
WHERE MOST OF OUR 4,000 SOUTH . FLORIDA EMPLOYEES WORK - THE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION « A UNITED WAY AGENCY 
- IS PROVIDING THE SERVICES. AND IN THE COMING MONTHS, WE'LL 
BE OFFERING RESOURCE AND REFERRAL SERVICES TO EMPLOYEES IN 12 
MORE CITIES AROUND THE COUNTRY. 

BY YEAR'S END WE PLAN TO HAVE CHILD CARE REFERRAL SERVICES 
AVAILABLE TO 33,000 AMERICAN EXPRESS EMPLOYEES - AT ALL MAJOR 
AMERICAN EXPRESS DOMESTIC LOCATIONS. WE WILL THEN MOVE TO 
INCLUDE AIL OF OUR MORE THAN 57,000 EMPLOYEES AROUND THE 
COUNTRY, NO MATTER HOW SMALL THEIR OFFICES ARE. 

TO MY KNOWLEDGE, ONLY ONE OTHER AMERICAN CORPORATION - IBM 
HAS SUCH A WIDELY AVAILABLE PROGRAM . . . OPEN TO ALL EMPLOYEES, 
NO MATTER WHAT POSITION THEY HOLD IN THE COMPANY. 
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LIKE OTHER CORPORATIONS. WE ALSO OFFER A DEPENDENT CARE ACCOUNT 
THAT ALLOWS EMPLOYEES TO PAY FOR DEPENDENT CARE WITH PRE-TAX 
DOLLARS. THIS ACCOUNT CAN BE USED TO HELP CARE FOR EITHER 
CHILDREN OR ELDERLY DEPENDENTS. UP TO A LIMIT OF $5,000 A 
YEAR. 

AND WE HAVE AN EMPLOYEE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM THAT OFFERS A WIDE 
RANGE OF PROGRAMS. INCLUDING SEMINARS AND COUNSELING ON WORK 
AND FAMILY LIFE ISSUES. 

BUT CORPORATIONS DON'T DO BUSINESS IN A VACUUM. THEY DO 
BUSINESS IM COMMUNITIES. THAT'S WHERE OUR EMPLOYEES AND 
CUSTOMERS AND SHAREHOLDERS LIVE. SO HELPING COMMUNITIES IS 
GOOD FOR BUSINESS AND VICE VERSA. CALL IT ALTRUISM. CALL IT 
ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST. CALL IT COMMON SENSE ... OR GOOD 
BUSINESS. CORPORATIONS HAVE AN OBLIGATION TO THEIR 
COMMUNITIES. AND ONE IMPORTANT MEASURE OF A COMMUNITY'S 
WELL-BEING IS THE QUALITY OF THE FACILITIES IT PROVIDES FOR ITS 
CHILDREN. 

AT AMERICAN EXPRESS. WE ARE WORKING IN COMMUNITIES ACROSS THE 
NATION TO PROVIDE QUALITY FACILITIES THAT MEET THE NEEDS OF ALL 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN ~ WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO WORKING 
PARENTS. WE BELIEVE THAT QUALITY. SUPERVISED, LICENSED CARE 15 
A MUST. WE BELIEVE SUCH CARE SHOULD PROVIDE CHOICES FOR 
PARENTS ... AND WE BELIEVE IT SHOULD ENSURE THE WELL-BEING. 
EDUCATION til HEALTH OF OUR FUTURE GENERATIONS. 
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IN COMMUNITIES FROM ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, TO FORT LAUDERDALE. 
FLORIDA. WE AT AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WORKING TO DO TWO THINGS: 

0 FIRST, WE'RE SUPPORTING PROJECTS THAT ESTABLISH OR 
EXPAND RELIABLE COMMUNITY RESOURCE AND REFERRAL 
SERVICES. WE FUND THESE COMMUNIT/ AGENCIES IN THE 
BELIEF THAT THEY ARE BEST EQUIPPED TO STIMULATE THE 
NEEDED ADDITIONAL SUPPLY CHILD CARE SERVICES . . . THAT 
THEY CAN BEST RESPOND TO CONSUMER INQUIRIES AND FIND 
PROVIDERS WHERE THE CONSUMERS ARE. 

0 SECOND, WE SUPPORT PROJECTS THAT EXPAND THE SUPPLY OF 
LICENSED, QUALITY CARE, USUALLY THROUGH THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF FAMILY CHILD CARE NETWORKS. SUCH NETWORKS PROVIDE 
CARE IN SOMEONE'S HOME FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN. THEY ARE A FLEXIBLE, CONVENIENT, RESPONSIVE 
-- AND USUALLY MORE AFFORDABLE - WAY TO MEET CHILD 
CARE NEEDS. 

OUR EFFORTS HAVE EXPANDED CONSIDERABLY IN THE LAST FEW YEARS. 
WE SPEKT . LMOST $600,000 ON CHILD CARE DURING 1984 AND 1985 
COMBINED. THIS YEAR ALONE WE HAVE BUDGETED $750,000. LET ME 
GIVE YOU A FEW EXAMPLES OF HOW WE HAVE USED OUR MONEY: 
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0 IN NQJ YORK CITY. WHERE WE ARE HEADQUARTERED, WE SPENT 
MORE THAN $100,000 LAST YEAR ON A CITY-WIDE PROJECT TO 
EXPAND THE SUPPLY OF LICENSED FAMILY CHILD CARE BY 
DEVELOPING AND SUPPORTING NEIGHBORHOOD FAMILY CHILD 
CARE NETWORKS. 

0 THE FORT LAUDERDALE RESOURCE AND REFERRAL SERVICE I 
MENTIONED EARLIER WAS. IN FACT. STARTED WITH THE HELP 
Or A GRANT FROM AMERICAN EXPRESS. 

0 OVER THE LAST TWO YEARS. WE HAVE GIVEN $125,000 TO THE 
CALIFORNIA CHILD CARE INITIATIVE. WE'RE WORKING WITH 
FOUNDATIONS, THE STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS, OTHER 
CORPORATIONS AND, IN SOME COMMUNITIES THE UNITED WAY. 
THE GOAL IS TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF LICENSED, QUALITY 
DAY CARE PROGRAMS THROUGHOUT THE STATE. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS IS INVOLVED BECAUSE THE CHILD CARE PROBLEMS IN 
AMERICA HAVE REACHED CRISIS PROPORTIONS. CORPORATIONS CANNOT 
IGNORE THEIR RESPONSIBILITY ... NOT IF THEY WANT TO ATTRACT AND 
RETAIN PRODUCTIVE EMPLOYEES ... NOT IF THEY WANT TO DO BUSINESS 
IN ECONOMICALLY HEALTHY COMMUNITIES. THE PRIVATE SECTOR MUST 
OPERATE AS A PARTNER WITH THE PUBLIC SECTOR TO SEE TO IT THAT 
THE QUALITY AND SUPPLY OF CHILD CARE MEETS THE GROWING NEEDS OF 
OUR NATION. 
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BUT. TO A LARGE EXTENT. THE PUBLIC SECTOR PARTNER IS MISSING. 
FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT MUST BEGIN TO ASSUME A LEADERSHIP 
ROLE. THEY MUST ACTIVELY WORK WITH EMPLOYEERS. EMPLOYEES AND 
NONPROFIT GROUPS TO ESTABLISH A MORE UNIFORM. NATIONAL CHILD 
CARE POLICY. 

THE PRIVATE SECTOR CAN — AND MUST - DO A LOT TO SUPPORT CHILD 
CARE SERVICES. BUT IT CAN'T DO IT ALONE. THE PRIVATE SECTOR 
NEEDS A PARTNER THAT CAN HELP IT BUILD A NATIONAL CONCENSUS ON 
CHILD CARE. THAT PARTNER IS GOVERNMENT. 

THANK YOU. 
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Chairman Miller. Dr. Phillip Robins is a Professor of Economics 
from the University of Mi&mi, Coral Gables, Florida. 

Welcome to the Committee and thank you for taking your time 
to come give us the benefits of your thoughts and your knowledge. 

Sunne, we will begin with you. And, again, let me thank you for 
coming all the way across the country to share the experiences 
that we've had in Contra Costa County with the Committee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SUNNE McPEAK, CHAIR, COUNTY BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS, CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CA 

Ms. McPkak. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I 
salute you for tackling this very important problem facing Ameri- 
ca's families and business. And I am very honored to be a part of 
this panel in your hearings. 

Let me state up front that I address you first and foremost as a 
parent who must work to support the family and who has used 
every form of child care you can possibly imagine. So I am thor- 
oughly familiar with the system. 

Secondly, I have worked professionally as a consultant in child 
care. 

And, thirdly, for the last eight years, I have serwd as a public 
local policymaker. These experiences lead me to conclude that 
child care is one of the most important issues that we mu3t deal 
with in the public and private sectors. 

Probably, it's important also to note that next to shelter and 
food, child care is the most critical need for ftmilies in our country 
today. 

We are very fortunate in Contra Costa County to have both the 
leadership and advocacy of our Congressman George Miller, and 
some very, very active civic leaders who make child welfare and 
child care their business. And keeping all of us, who are elected lo- 
cally, are on our toes. 

Contra Costa County is a microcosm of California, socioeconomi- 
cally, demographically and ethnically. So we are an appropriate 
case study for the largest state in the country. 

More importantly, perhaps, we even have a higher number of 
women in the workforce, percentage-wise than the national aver- 
age or the state average. 

Today, I want to address briefly three things. First of all, the 
need for child care. 

Secondly, the role of the county in child care. 

And, thirdly, our experience with public/private partnerships 
around child care. 

In California, the Assembly Office of Research estimates there 
a~e about 1.6 million children between the ages of infancy and 14 
years who need child care. Only 600,000 licensed child care slots 
exist. So approximately 37 percent of the child care need is met 
through licensed child care. 

They found, not surprisingly, that the need for child care is in- 
creasing. The gap between supply and demand is widening. And 
that the burden of child care falls most heavily at the local level, 
at the community level. Of course it's true because that's where 
the children are. 
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In Contra Coeta County, we have found, through many studies, 
that we have approximately 25,000 children today who are under- 
served by our svstem, in need of child care. Working parents who 
don't have child care or adequate child care for about 25,000 chil- 
dren, and that will increase to 28,000 by the end of this decade. 

We have 1,215 licensed child care providers in the County, both 
family licensed day care and center-based care. And that provides 
child care for something over 18,000 children. 

There is a vacancy rate. And if you will also look at the fact that 
some child care slots can be filled with more than one child be- 
cause of parttime child care, then at most, today, we have approxi- 
mately 3,500 open slots. 

Our problem is, however, where the vacancies exist does not 
match necessarily where the parents are. And the kind of need, 
ranging from where you need infant care to after school care, 
varies by the geographic region just within our own county. 

In terms of Contra Costa County, I think it's interesting to note 
that we approach child care in three different roles, or wearing 
three different hats. 

First of all, we are an employer with over 5,000 employees, 60 
percent of whom are women. And, therefore, we have a significant 
child care need just for our own employees. We have completed a 
survey of all of our employees in a joint employer/employee effort 
to identify needs. 

We are now at the bargaining table to negotiate for a way to 
meet those needs. I anticipate we will add dependent care as one of 
a selection of cafeteria type benefits. 

We are also working with providers in the community to see if 
we can strike some land of partnership in ter.ns of reservation of 
slots for our employees. 

I will also add that Contra Cobva County has been a pioneer in 
the area of pay equity/comparable work negotiations with om em- 
ployees. We believe if you pay the working parent sufficient com- 
pensation that they will be better able to purchase child care. 

And we are also looking at a new parental leave policy in order 
to allow new parents to care better for their children without sacri- 
ficing their career advancement. 

The second role that brings Contra Coeta County to address child 
care needs is the fact that we are a growing county economically. 
We believe that child care is absolutely essential for good economic 
growth, quality economic growth. 

And we have had the fortunate assistance of the business com- 
munity in looking at child care. This has been identified as a prior- 
ity by United Way, the Chambers of Commerce and other business 
organizations. And they have proposed that the public sector sit 
down with them to examine child care needs. 

I'll address that a little more later. 

The third role that the county has, in terms of child care, is as 
the hub of the Human Services Network and the provider of last 
resort. If there is dysfunction in families that cause harm or 
danger to children, child abuse, if you will, it is the County's re- 
sponsibility. 
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If children go without proper care, it is the county's responsibil- 
ity. So we end up as the provider of last resort responsible for the 
well-being of children and concerned about child care. 

The economics of child <*are, the affordability of child care, drives 
us to look at how we can better address this need. Most children's 
lobbyists suggest that as a policy, it would be best if families dedi- 
cated no more than 10 percent of their income to child care. 

If you look at what it would require to pay for child care which 
ranges between $200 and more than $400 a month, that suggests 
that a family should be earning something on the order of $24,000 
to $48,000 a year in order to pay no more than 10 percent of their 
income. 

Cut that in half if you wanted them to pay 20 percent. The fact 
remains that most working mothers now pay something like 50 
percent of their income, if they're purchasing child care on the 
open market. 

That's not a calculus that makes any sense in our county. So 
we're looking at the affordability question. 

We also are embarking upon the implementation of California's 
Workfare Program called GAIN, Greater Avenues to Independence. 
We have done some interesting analysis and found some rather 
startling discoveries with respect to the challenge of providing 
child care if we're going to carry out the intent of the state man- 
date for GAIN. 

For example, we have found that maybe as many as 30 percent 
of the families simply will not be able to participate, families that 
are either required to or eligible to participate because there's not 
the availability of child care unless we develop the supply side of 
the equation. 

And we have, in our draft plan, proposed to the state to, in fact, 
attempt to develop that supply and provide the licensed child care 
that we expect will be needed for those parents participating in 
Workfare who cannot find family care. 

Chairman Miller. Let me interrupt you for a second. You're 
talking about 30 percent of the people who come under the manda- 
tory system? And they would, in a sense, have an out from partici- 
pating because they could say, "I don't have a safe place to leave 
my child"? 

Ms. McPeak. That's correct, George. Now most of those parents 
we expect will and have expressed that they do wa*ic to participate 
in the system. 

Chairman Miller. I understand that. But if the child care isn't 
there, it's not going to happen. 
Ms. McPeak. Correct. 

Chairman Miller. This is different from Massachusetts. Ours is 
mandatory. 

Ms. McPeak. That's correct. I think that's a very important 
point because you have to develop— we have to develop the supply 
side of the child care picture if the Workfare Program is to be suc- 
cessful. 

We are proposing to California that that be a part of our budget. 
We are not encouraged that the state will opt to fund that portion 
of the Workfare Program. 
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a In terms of our public/private partnership experience, let me 
just comment on three different experiences. And I want to say 
that we are committed to a partnership approach to child care. We 
believe it is absolutely essential that the community be involved in 
^tabbshing a comprehensive system; that it is the responsibility of 
the public and private sectors together. 

And by that, I do not mean that it can be foisted on the private 
sector alone. Without the public-sector leadership and contribution 
m appropriate ways, we will not have good quality child care. 

There are not enough public resources to do the job properly. 
Nevertheless, it would be foolhardy to suggest that only the private 
sector can do it. 

The three experiences I will share with you are the following: 
through the leadership of the United Way, we established the 
Contra Costa Child Care Task Force. Not a county task force. 
There were six different sponsors including business and labor. 

I have provided for you, in a packet, an outlins of the child care 
system that we are attempting to establish. If you were to look at 
this chart, it lists the different participants who should be part- 
ners, their responsibilities and outlines in a diagram how the 
supply and demand side of child care would be addressed through a 
local community, nonprofit child care organization supported by 
both public and private resources. 

We are in the process of establishing a system. The county is 
dedicating a revenue stream to support the coordination. We are 
requiring work-site and home-builder developers to plan for child 
care needs and mitigate them. 

And we're working with the employers to provide child care as a 
benefit. One of the cities in Contra Costa County, Concord, estab- 
lished a similar local community based child care coordinating or- 
ganization a year-and-a-half ago. 

They are funding it with one time developer fees and rapidly 
finding that as development curtails, they're in need of some stable 
funding. They are searching for the proper way to provide that 
s able funding. 

And, lastly, Contra Costa County was the first public contributor 
and is partners with a mayor effort with the business community in 
California for something called the California Child Care Initiative. 

Over $500,000 was raised principally from corporations but also 
from some public bodies. Contra Costa County was the first public 
partner in the California Child Care Initiative. 

This project aims at increasing the supply of child care providers. 
In Contra Costa County, we put $10,000 in the pot, got $80,000 back 
and have added 60 new providers, 30 additional slots over the last 
year. 

I'm happy to report that you, the Federal Government, through 
Health and Human Services, are now a major partner in California 
with the California Child Care Initiative. 

In conclusion, the question that I think you most want to explore 
is: if we accept the proposition child care is needed, and that we 
want a public/private partnership, what is the role of the Federal 
Government? 

Again, I would refer you back to my chart. I suggested the role 
that the Federal Government plays. But I think that it's critical to 
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recognize that a comprehensive system involving a partnership 
with the private sector will not occur without the public leader- 
ship. 

The role of the Federal Government, to encourage and provide 
challenge grants to the state and local governments to establish 
such a system I think is unquestionably the most important role 
you could play. 

Secondly, the need to provide incentives to the private sector 
through tax credits to participate in that local partnership is, 
again, I think, another critical role only the Federal Government 
can play. 

And, lastly, the need to provide support assists vouchers, 
some kind of match financially to low income parents ?o they can 
afford child care is, agcin, a major need. And the Federal Govern- 
ment has a rare opportunity there to provide the leadership. 

The system that we are proposing does maximize parental choice 
and parental responsibility. But it also recognizes the fact that the 
private sector must join with Goverument if our children are going 
to have adequate child care and if our business community is going 
to be well served by a working population that does not have to 
worry about children during the day. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Sunne McPeak follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Sunne Wright McPeak, Supervisor, Chair, Contra Costa 
County Child Care Task Force Cochair, California Council on Partnerships 

Child care is one of the most important family and business 

issues facing conmunitits across the nation. The Increasing gap 

between demand for and availability of af fordable, ojielity child 

care has ft* reaching implications for society and the economy* 

Child care is no longer primarily a welfare ieaue for women* 

Aside from securing housing and food, child care is the single, 

biggest problem facing American families* It is sxso a key 

factor for productivity and performance in the workplace, thus 

having e signif icant impact on our economic competitiveness* 

The need for child care demands aggreeeive action from both the 

public and private sectors* 

Contra Costa County is fortunate to have both the outstanding 
leadership and advocacy of Congressman George Miller and the 
exceptional, dedicated s*^vice of many community leaders on 
bshalf of children and whiles. The result has been a history 
of innovative programs and creative initiatives* For more than 
a decade there has been a sustained, coordinated canpaign to 
develop and provide child care services* 
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contra Cost* County is a microcosm of California In 
demographics, socioeconomics, and ethnic diversity. It has a 
a population approaching 750,000 and is experiencing healthy 
economic growth. The demand for child care has been growing as 
a result of changes in the economy, the workforce, the 
population of young children and the composition of families. 
This parallels the state and national trends, farther. Contra 
coata County has a higher percentage of women with children in 
the workforce than both the state and national averages. This • 
makes Contra Costa County a relevant case study. Our experience 
i^ay nave some broader application for emergi: public policy. 

This testimony addresses the following topics: 

a. the need for child care 

b. the role of the county in addressing child care needs 

c. the public-private partnership experience in contra 



Need for Child Care 

in California, 1.6 million children, ages 0 to 14, need care 
outside the home while their parents work but there are only 
licensed services and facilities for 600,000 children on a 
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full-time basis Recording to a 1985 study by the Assembly Office 
of Research <ADR). ThjtJm6*r of children served by unlicensed 
care, public schools or recreational programs is unknown. By 
1995, an additional 200,000 children will need care for a total 
of l»e million children. 



The ADR reported: "Today** need for child care services and 
facilities is net being met now and the need will grow." The 
gap between drmand and availability of care is the greatest for 
infant* 0-2 years and school-raged children 5-14 years. The AOR 
concluded: "The impact of chi: * care shortages is found moat 
acutely at the local level." 



in contra cojta County, today there are more than 25,000 
children underaerved by the existing child care delivery system 
according to studies conducted by the Contra Costa Children's 
Council in conjunction with the California Child Care Resource 
ana Referral Network and the united Way of the Bay Area. 
Projected growth in population, employment and parents .working 
outside the home will push this number to almost 28,000 children 
by 1990. For approximately 20% of the underserved consumer 
family market, the cost of care coupled with limited family 
resources is the main barrier t securing child care. 
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Contra Costa Chldren's Council has documented the existence of 
1/215 licensed active child care providers in the county. They 
have a total capacity of 18,735 slots or chixu care spaces. On 
July 1986 there were 2,844 openings listed by the Contra 
Costa Children's Council., .Using a factor of 125Z to allow for 
part-time care, a totaL of 3,555 children could theoretically be 
served by existing licensed facilities. This capacity falls far 
short of the existing need. 

Requests from parents to the Contra Costa Children' s Council in 
1985 for assistance in locating child care showed the following 
trends: 

- 45% of the requests were for infant care, 30% ere for 
preschool children, and 25% were for school age children. 

- 55% of the requests were for full-time care and 79% of the 
requests were from working parents or persons seeking 
employment. 

- 4C% of the parents could not locate child care in licensed 
facilities. 
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- the majority of parent* who do not find child care thin* it 
cautes problem! at home, at their work place, or in their 
ability to seek employment* 

• consideration* that limit the type ot child care parents 
are able to utilize include limited finances, matching work 
hours with cere givers 1 hours, location, and transportation 
(particularly for school age children). 

It is misleading to atteapt to match countywide needs with 
countywide child care availability statistics because the need 
varies by community or geographic region. Tor example, m West 
Contra Costa County, the greatest child care need is for 
subsidized care for children of all ages, particularly Infants 
and school age children. In Sast County, critical needs include 
infant care, multi-cultural-sensitive care, subsidized care and 
care for children of all ages in the new housing areas. In 
South Central County, the need is greatest for infant and school 
age care* In North Central County, ichool age care is most 
needed, it should be noted, however, that sick child care is 
needed throughout Contra Costa County. (Additional data on 
needs are included in the attached summary Report of the Contra 
Costs Child Care Task Force.) 
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The Bglg Of the County in Addressing Child Car* N^rt, 

The Contra Coeta County Board of Supervisor* addressee child 
care needs from three different perspectives i 

1. Contra Costa County government is one of the largest 
employers in the County with more than 5,000 employees. 
Management and labor have collaborated on surveying our 
employee needs for child care. We will be negotiating to 
include dependent care as an option for employee benefits, 
we are currently exploring the feasibility of on-site care 
or a partnership with private providers. 

2. The Board of Supervisors has identified affordable .quality 
child care as key .to appropriate economic growth and job 
generation. In 1982 -Contra Costa County" joined with 
business leaders and community organizations under the 
leadership of the United tfay of the Bay Area to closely 
etudy and analyse child care needs. This collaborative 
effort became the foundation for -much substantive action 
that followed and is described more fully later in my 
testimony, it -was the basis of the formation of the Contra 
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Costa Child -Care Task Fore* -which' has 'developed broad, 
countywide consensus for ..establishing :a comprehensive child 
•care system. . .(The Summary ,'Report 'of >the child Care .Task . 
.Force :ia attached. ) 

The county -government, is -the .principal focus of the human . 
-services .network :in -Contra Cdeta and is the "provider of . 
last resort" when no other resources are available 'to 
.people.- .Further/; the ^Board -o£ :Su*e rviaore- has identified '. 
the availability of quality , .affordable child care. as key 
to protecting children' s- well being, s preventing child abuse 
and .-assisting welfare recipients in -becoming y 
-self -sufficient. The county . taxpayer jays the -.ultimate 
-.price .for .inadequate and -insufficient child care. .Contra 
costs County currently receives $8,5 million in. state. « 
funding for .subsidized child care programs which are 
granted directly to child care centers;, .sc'.iool districts or 
dther vendor <payraen'c .-programs. -The .county jalso receives * 
,$1.3 million- to serve 60S chldrendn the Federal fceadstart - 
program.- The 'Board of iSupervisors helps findxhild care 
information ahd referral -services throughout* the county 
■provided by the Contra -Costa 'Children's Council; Most recently, 
'contra costs- county has initiated plans .to implement the • 
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State of California -'Hrorkf are" -program called GAIN (Greater 
vAvenUvJS .for Independence).. Attached :1s e 'description of * ' 

the child care component* of {the draft GAIN plan. Child . 

care-is -essential for AFDC recipient! to becoise 

self-auf fieient; Yet, the "limited Pliability of child 
-care requires the -County to assist in 'developing the 

resources or .accept .the fact :the program may .not be .abla to 

•serve all potential participants; 

Individually; each of these roles Is reason enough for county ' 
.government -to '.take an 'active -.part- in addressing -child care \ 
neeas. Collectively; they coitpel the Board of ■ supervisors to 
take the initiative to actively develop a comprehensive child 
care sya'tem.*' We fcave- embarked tupbn 'this -challenge. cither , we 
'have extremely limited resources. We' viev.publio -private 
partnerships £or- child care as the most viable strategy for 
•meeting the- needs.- - 

The PuhllcPrlvato Partnership Experience in contra .cotfta County 

it i* clear that there are :not enough' public .resources to meet 
.-the 'Child care needs «in Contra Coata County ^California or the - 
united states. "Therefore* .private sector .resources .must be 
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mobilise** However, even if public dollars were not scarce, it 
would toe In the beat interest of the nation to pursue a policy 
of fostering public-private partnerships for child care in order 
to significantly involve folks in 'their own communities in the 
•future of our children. Child care, like many other problems, 
is -beat addressed as close to the problem as possible and by 
involving those parties who either contribute to the problem or 
•can effect <a change to fce a pert of the solution. This Is 
comunlty problem solving and demoorioy at its best* However , 
the leadership and adequate contribution of resources from the 
public sector ere absolutely essential to .fostering strong, 
•viable partnerships with the private sector. Government cannot 
abandon its responsibility and expect it can be done by the 
.private sector alone* It -cannot be and should not be a private 
sector responsibility only, both the public and private seotors 
must contribute additional resources to provide affordable 
quality ohlld care for America's children and their working 
•families* Our economic future .depends upon us meeting the 
challenge* 
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The following «ur™rirea the child care public-private 
partnership experience in Contre Coeta County* 

- contra c ? «ta Child Cere Taak fpr e« . 

The Contra Coeta child care Teak Force ia coaponaored by 
seven partnera: Contra Coeta, County, the Contra coetd 
Council, .the Xay 0 ra Conference, the central Labor Council, 

• the Chartbera or Commerce; the Cbildrene Council 'and the 
united Way of the Bay Area which staff a the Task Force* 
The Teak Force deaigned a ccsi>rebeneive child care system 
that will Mxlmlze parental responsibility and parental 
choice. However, it also ia .a system that recognises the 

• responsibility and opportunity to effect child 'care other 
key player* have in the conmunity. Government developera, 
ewpioyara, aChoola, churchea, foundations and coataunity 
organisation* all ahould contribute resources to the child 
care -system. The attached .Stumary Report deacribea the 
options for participation by tach element of the ccranunity. 

The Board of Superviaora ia dedicating future Tranaient 
occupancy Tax f roa hotels to be built in a new cownercial 
at** tr auooort the coodinatlon function in the child care 

f 
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eyetea. Foundation. MiU b. a.k.d to grant the aeed*o„. y 
for the coordin«tlon until .ach tiae « $ the tax revenue i. 
generated upon completion of the hotel.. 

■ An ordinance 1. pandit* requiring .11 work.lt. a.vexoper. 
and hoaebuilder. to umii „ d mtijate tte child care 
i«P«ct« elated to capital .f.cilitie...ne*l« a.aocieted wit* 
their, project.. In lieu »f •« develrper fulfilling hi./ner 

■ obligation under the ordinance, . lM Hlll ^ cbUioi . Tm 
. ordinance i, drafted to previa, an incentive for aoveiopsr. 

to participate in the development of the chxld car. aygt e» 
. -rather thmn ■iaply pay * f W# 

The Child .Car. T.*k Fore. i« .now footing on developing m 
model employee .urvay to be uaed by empioy.ra and a quality 
aaaeaamnt tool for provider., The „. xt «tep. will be to 
expand the invdlveaane of employer, in providing oMle 
cere/dependent care aa an e^joy^ benefit. 

Concord Ch ild c,ra MUaace 

The City of con cord eatabliahed a working public-private 
Partnerahlp called the Child Car. Alliance ; 4M attached 
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de«cti P tion). it fcas been funded toy one-time developer 
fees and is searching for stable funding. It is now 
embarking upon a challenge program to .provide an incentive 
for employers to assist employees with child care toy 
matching the employer contribution. 

- c«» fornix Child Care Initiative 

contra Costa County was the first public contributor to the 
.California Child Care Initiative spearheaded by tne 
BankAmerica Foundation to increase the supply of child care 
toy recruiting and training new providers. The Board of 
Supervieora contributed $10,000 from a voluntary taxpayer 
trust called the Family and Children's services Fund. The 
Contra' Costa Children's Fund was then selected as a pilot 
site and auccessfully accomplished its goals. This pilot 
project gives us invaluable experience in establishing the 
' child cara system. 

C onclusion 

The federal government can provide special 'leadership to f ostet 
• publicTprivate partnerships for child care across the nation. 
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The following are .examples of \ey actions for Congress to 
consider: 



- Seed money for community-baaed, properly structured 

public-private p.rtn.r.hipa for child care which require, 
other public and private .funding to leverage the federal 
dollars. . 



• - Tax credit* for employers and developer, to contribute t6 
child care. 



- Tax credit* for parents on a sliding acale basis so that 
lower income, worting parents are the primary beneficiary 
of tn.'.s policy. 

■ The above actions would make -a significant contribution to 
addressing child care in this nation and would foater 
public-private partnership, to reinvolve conrunitie. in solving 
th*ir own problems. 
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IMTR0DDCT10M 
RUXjtftA* 

The Child Care Tssk Force (CCTF) convened in January, 1985 
to deaign a comprehensive , integrated child care delivery system 
for Contra Coats County with the intentioL that that ayatem be 
implemented by 1990 to aubatantially addreaa child care aervice 
needs. 

The child care ayatem ahould be baaed on the following 
pr inc iplea: 

1. Quality child care aervicea are in the best 
interest of the whole community. 

2. Child car' aervicea will be developed in the 
private .ector in response to documented need and 
the ability to pay for them. 

3. Parenta are beat able to chooac care for their 
children • 

4* Child care coat assistance ahould be available when 
needed without unduly limiting parental choice. 

5. Quality of care will improve in response to 
f insncisl incentives* 

6. Fees for csre csn be relsted to the quslity of 
cart* 

7. A County-wide spprosch should encoursge end 
coordinste with locsl initistivee. 

SRgn«Pr ahi P •nd_?articipatfiHl 

The co-aponaoring organiaationa of the Child Care Taak Force 
(CCTF) have been Contra Coata County, the Contra Coata Develop- 
ment Aaaociation, the Mayor'a Conference of Contra Coata County, 
Contra Coata Cbildren'a Council, the Central Labor Council, the 
Chambers of Commerce of Contra Costs snd United Vsy of the Bsy 
Area. Repreaent afcivea of tl ise orgsnitstions comprised the taak 
force's Steering Committee. They convened 42 additional taak 
force membera representing local business, government, schools, 
child csre operstors, snd human service fundere. Other interested 
psrtiet snd observers slso psrticipsted in the tesk force dis- 
cussions. 
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total of 27,940 children for whom appropriate child care will be 
« problem* 

The need variea by community or geographic region. 

In Weat County, aubaidixed ;are for children of all ages i* 
■oet needed, particularly for infanta an^ achool age children. 

In Baat County, critical naeda include infant care, oulti- 
cultural-aenaitive care, aubaidixed care, and care for children 
of all agea in familiea in the expanding communities of Brentwood 
and Oakley. 

In South Central County, infant and school age care are the 
moat critical needs. 



In 



Horth Central County, achool a*e care ia moat needed. 



Some needa are conaiatant acroas t«e County. Care for sick and/or 
recuperating children ia non-exiat.nt; additional aaaiatance with the 
coat of care for thoae familiea who cannot afford the full cost 
ia neceaaary. By both, work attendance and productivity are affected. 

Attachment E includea additional information regarding the need for 
child care. 



The need for increaaed aji*ii*UiiiXX of aervicea ia one of 
aeveral problem areas needing to be addressed in designing and 
implementing a cor <ehenaive child care delivery aystem. A 
second critr^al iasue ia the need for increaaed AiiardAkiim. of 
aervicea. For approximately 20X of the underaerved conaumer 
family market (5,080 children), the coat of care and the limited 
reaourcea of thoae familiea make inability to purchase aervicea, 
or affordability of care, the main barrier even to what reaourcea 
art available. In addition, many middle income working parent 
familiea have difficulty purchaaing appropriate care. 

The need for improved auAli*X of aervice ia the third 
critical iaaue. Bxiating atate licenaing and monitoring 
mechaniams are inadequate to aaaure parenta* and communitiea 
coacerna about aafety, protection and child development 
programming* 

The need for improved wiaxdi**Ufltt_flI_A*rxi**A th « fourth 
critical iaeue. Diverae geography, communitiea, *nd family needa 
require increaaed ability to manage, integrate, expand and coor- 
dinate limited reaourcea. 

These four iaauea were identified by the £lrAl*gi*A_iflx_A 
CfcLAdfc child care Sub-Committee and aubsequently adopted by the 
CCTF, which alao added the following areaa: 
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- Iner...i„g p.rent.l choice of ere with . .y.tem which 
i. d..igned to reflect the very bro.d r.nge of '.III, 
llllV.t?' »°'"i»n. type of cere ,li prog"* 

- Incre.iiog public .upport for child cere .. . o.tter of 
public good, effecting the whole community end? encour- 
• ging development of .dequ.te child ere Servicer 

- Solving the liability in.ur.ne, criiii 



II* 



lent ^livery .y.tem, .. .„ important compo- 

nent of ths communities' eduction .ystema, need, bread- 
bated com.un.ty .upport including p.ienta, e-plojerl 
..ployeea, re.id.nt. without a direct chi d "Jre need" 
and public and private policy » ik era* ' 

development"' d *" Ver * » fragmented .nd need. 

itlll J!!!- " n ** ed t0 "bieve compreben.ive, coordi- 
nated aervicea, mcres.ed availability, afford ab i li ty 

° f S?"' utilisation and pub c 

•upport. To achieve the.e objective., .y.tem p.rtici- 

clrl clllTnlV " le * der ' hi P ^thin .nd ior thS chilO 
care community i. necessary* 

III* The child csre delivery *«■»--_ ...... j 

inciu^in. -f- y •* ,tem l«cks adequate resources, 

including fscilities, programs , n d revenue stresms* 

faT"- ,ervice "mponent. need to be .dded or «xp.n- 
iltitV, i ^ i° be for attention* P 

SPJcific description. ar e included in Recommend . t ion 

The child cere .y.tem it .everly thre.tened by the 
exi.ting li.bility in.ur.nce .hort.ge. C.r.giv.r c o. C 
h.v. incr....d .. much .. four ti..., e.„.i„! tb l U*. 
end potential future lo.. of m.ny .Irc.dy.clre.prov- 

t"uy c S h , :ng R :"" en<,^ti0n • <" "» blic 

.on^J^i't 16 ,'"" ""»••» 1" determining 

toning end l.nd u.e i..ue.; hovev*r .ever.l eommunitie. 
ere .xtr.m.ly r.etrictiv. end/or h.ve exorbitantly 
expensive f.« ,c«le. for child cere f.eilitie.. gee 
8econ.end.tion. .eel/on for recommended public policy 
coangea* * 



IV. 



VI. 
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VII, Parent*, employer* and the community are concerned that 
the child cart ayatem be able to provide greater 
aaaurance of quality in child care operation* than is 
currently poasible. 



I, DEVELOP SYSTEM MANAGEMENT AND COORDINATION 

In order to develop A&^UAt£^hild_CAi*-i"*i£*A , the 
CCTF deternined that child care ayatem management, coordina- 
tion, public relatione and reaource development are 
necessary to achieve compiehensive and coordinated aervicea, 
to incresse availability, af f ordeb il i ty and quality of care 
and to increaae parent utilization and public support. The 
CCTF recommenda A_a*M_flI*AniiAtian ^itb^ft*cJ>ii£_X*£D.UI£* 
dtxUfiU»*nt-IunttiflnAJl4-CX*A^llx The organisation a Board 
of Diroctora would be comprised of: 

4 Employer repreaentativea including 1 representative 
of the Cbanbera of Commerce and representative^ with 
large and small employee popi»lstions and of unionized 
and non-unionized businesses. Diverse geographic rep- 
resentation sbsll slso be reflected, 

£ Parent/Consumers of child care services including 
working ysrents, one of whom is s representative of 
union leadership, 

i Providers of child csre services, including at leafij. 
one repreaentative of centerhased care and at least one 
representative of home-baaed csre with sffiliation to 
o-e of the two family day care home aaaociations in the 
County, Considerstion shsll slso be given to participa- 
tion of proprietsry and non-profit providers an-J of 
church-based and atate funded programa, 

1 Children's Services Professionals drswn from 
children's public interest groups when possible end 
including one clergy, 

1 Representative of the Real Eatste Development 
c ommun i ty , 

i Representative of r -ntra Costs County Government, 

1 Representstive of Contrs Costs's Cities with 
affiliation to the Msyor's conference. 

1 Representative of the County Superintendent of 
Schools Office, 

} Executive Director of the orgsnizstion as an ex- 
officio member. 
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Membership on the Bo.rd of Director, thu. total, 1 2 



n,c«..ir* , :o r :^"re e % t s: t iv : he "'L etcrnined by the cctf '° "« 
th. decision. .ff.„s5 e .25 : d b r: v^viau^:^ 

preventing potenti.l conflict of intere.t .ituac"^. 

o"c^oSrh^;: h r:^-%i-ri h -^L^-: n - 

-.hU^y. 1 nd ^ t * r r £ , c :r C e h -eil.hiHtv. .ffor- 

.v.iLoiUtv. Ifforc.hllltjf^ ^.J! t/of 'oVr.: "> 
The objective* are: 

I- chiT^c'* 10 Si""' infor »*tion on the problem, of 

Child Care affecting the Contra Coata County area and 
and to develop programs to • uu »«-y area and 

nrAUif . Y F ro s ra «« co unit in resolving the«> 

II. To provide . funding tource to aa.i.r i„ ► .„„.. 

end retention of child cere facilities in "cne^ounty . 

IV. To educate the general public end bu.inee. .ector a. to 
the need for child care f.rilitie. in the Count" 

V * I!,"' " " 4dditi <">«l conduit o'f inforo.tion for not 
indVidT.!." ed •*•■*"»•■•. other en t i t ie ."nd" 0 

cre..r. e n5 r d i ire r c y t ,, re r .o:rc:. £ .^FE^VXi co '° 
the development of child c.re"erv ce.? It [. iL!^T t l ' y 

" h : tin8 -j" e " • . •« 

to aupiicate them. The organization will work clotelv with 

.cr!b d en n strips fund - <° - hie - < h < 

II. DEVELOP ADEQUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE CHILD CARE SYSTEM 

Primary re.pon, ib i 1 i ty to child care payments belone. to 
parent, to the extent possible unlea. offered .» '"J! '° 



to 
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loyee benefit. Hoveve . meny familiee cannot fully afford 
quality child care* Thue the need for additional funding* 
Furchcraora. riiourcci ara required to develop and manege 
a coapreheneive eyetam in vhich there ie • eufficiant supply 
of quality child care aervicee. Therefore, there must be e 
thraa-way funding partnerehip including (a) parent., (b) the 
public aactor (government at all lavele), end U) the 
private sector (employere, builder*, foundations, enterprise 
vanturaa, churches, etc.). The CCTF recoamende these actions 0 
selected from meny options, be considered es possible funoxng 
eourc es 

Federal m 

1. Support increesing tax credits for chxld cart 
related fees paid by all individual snd business 
tsxpsyer s . 

2. Support HR 2867 (Miller, et el) to incresse 
federel funding of child care services. 



Stete - 



1. Support increesing tex credite for child cere 
releted fees peid by ell individuel end business 
tsxpsyers. 

2. Support increeees in Stste funding of expended 
child cere eervicee vith increesed shsre to Contre 
Cos ta . 

3. Support ststs legislsture's cens id ere t ion of 
additional birth certificete fees to fund child 
cere servicee. 



County 



Support atate lagialature enecting atate or 
authorising locel enectment of bond iaauea for 
child care fecilitiee. 

5. Support ateta legialeture'e atudy of email 

additional payroll tax of .001 to fund child care 
aerv icea . 

1. Support increeae in general fund allocetiona 

for child care, particulerly for funding of child 
cere eyetem menegement aubaidiee, and of quality 
monitoring ae a child abuae prevention method. 

2. Support e percentege of the County'e alloweble 
ennuel increeee in property tex eaaeaamenta 
being uae # d to fund child care aervicee. 

3. Apply for FY'86 County community development 
funding of child cere facilitiee and aervicee. 
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core locilities and/or *crviceo. 

Citiei - 

c«e 5!iJ.I" €i P lrtieul «ly funding of child 

core lyiteo nonogenent ouboidieo «r 

2. Support . percent. ge of e.ch City'. .„„„., 

'« "venue, b," " ed to 
fund child core service*. 

c. U re D °. r Ir:!e ty ^ tility <" <° <- ^ild 



Sc hool o 



c s h l ?a o ^\r:% p ro:L i ::. v r c ^: r i d c j n betwcen / ehoois - 

tr.n.port.tion "S.rding „., o£ lpsee 18j 

£tix*tj!_5amc*» 

1. Secure incrc.ed found. tion funding. 

2 ' sjs::' inerc " ed ^ w " •< «*. 
4 •to^ p ^-r": 1 L r nd^ l -r^^i^d•^e^ n e^ n --r f : r 

e«.- Pl . con.id.r d.veiop.ent of .„ ".u.eM V 
P»rk. .port, complex or other profit gen.r.tL. 



■ oternity *nd p,it«rnity ' leove 
fund, needed to develop nttlcllll 

•ervice.. P ,utt,eient «"° .dequ.te child e .re 
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III. DEVELOP NEW AND EXPANDED SERVICES 

The CCTF recommend, adding or increasing the gloving 
targeted service components between now and 1990. 
Jnia Hating reflect, the order of priorities a. ranked by 
the CCTF although all service, and funct on. are "eded to 
e.t.bliah a conprcbenaive child care system. It is also 
Acknowledged by the CCTF that aome of the system components 
will take longer to develop because they require more tine 
Vnl resource, than other./ It is expected that the Board of 
"rector, of the new org.niz.tion will determine the order 
in which .yatem component, .re developed. 

A. Child C.re Fund wi'.h parent, selecting care 

vendor-voucher, and administrative agency assessing 
caregiver program quality and offering development 
information including training to c "«£ lv "V^ n 
.ppropri.te. A qu.lity rating should be used to 
determine the amount to be paid for the care, an 
incentive for high quality care. Cost, of P"*""° n V 
monitoring visit, c.n be kept low by conducting them » 
conjunction with qu.rterly vi.it. to monitor the 
federally funded child c.re nutrition progr.m. 
The Child Care Fund would admim.ter doll.rs from em 
Ployer. (for specified employee.) .nd government or 
?oundaJions (for low income families in need of assis- 
tance). It would support BUItbAIfi^i-fifiXXXli* £r °» 
direct caregivers .elected by eligible working parent, 
throughout the County. P.rent.' share of cost to be 
determined by ability to pay on a sliding sc.le. 

fiftC including pl.nning and development of services 
.nd management of con.tituency relation.. 

c C«retiy.er_XxainiDg. with trainee participation 

i£«tiveTmS-86 pilot (recruitment and) training 
Program funded by the C.li.Orni. Child C.re 
dilutive will "train 60 new and 60 exist ng -re- 
givera, to be managed by Centra Costa Children s council. 

D. PjULUtJiutAtiftn via a poaitive media campaign to 
r«ch pltential child c.re p.rticip.nt. including 
p!"nts to motivate increased support and 
To be done by agency to be determined acting as child 
care coordinating body. 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

.t .nnu.l co.t. of $261,000 funded by St.te .nd County, 
.ddition.l re.ource. .re required to re.pond to the 
den.nd . 
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F» £ict_^hilii_C3rf-Sfiriri£.C£ funding t-sy be secured from 

foundations for start-up and from county and cities for 
ongoing operations. Currently, public policy, 
particularly child care licensing regulations, do not 
cover operation of sick child care services. The new 
Child Csre orgsnirstion shsll develop community supported 
consensus on needed public policy snd regulstions 
changes snd lesd advocacy efforta for aame • 
Conaideration may also be given to the agency, acting 
as coordinating body, orgsniring child csre 
participants to advocate for employer policy snd 
employment prsctices allowing psid family leave for 
care of sick children. 

C. DcxclGBo£D£_oI_Diiccl_ScixiC£Sx Increasing the 

availability of direct services through indirect 
activities» items ) through 4, snd direct activities, 
items 5 through 7. 

1. Licensing and Zoning Assistance for caregivers 
and potential caregivers. Done by Contrs Costs 
Children's Council (ss psrt of funding for 
Resource snd Referral Services identified in E , 
Informstion snd Referrsl, sbove). Specific current 
costs for this sctivity not identified separately. 

2. £&A££^_*i££_fix_i*ciJi£¥.^£X£lo.Iia£n£ through; 

a) Coordination of efforta to identify and 
secure uae of achoola, churchea, recreation 
and homeowner organization clubhouses ss 
child care fscilities. 

b) Coordination of effort to aecure changea 

in local zoning policy, including management 
of broad community participation in adoption 
of a "mode 1" zoning ordinance. 

3« £jLXfigiy«X_Ji«CXUiJiBfinIx Currently offered by 

Contra Coata Children's Council's Resource and 
Referral Program (funding levela not aeparately 
identified). To be expanded by the California 
Child Care Initiative pilot for one year beginning 
October 1, 1985. 

4. c^xfigiy«r-AaiiiX«Dcc-lwi-C«RiXml«l»»xci:c= 

To be provided by private direct aervices pro- 
viders in cooperstion with schools. 
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6. (Sick child care fits within this broader tret 
of service development, tee item F). 

leixicei to be determined end developed through 
needs «««e*«m«ut end coordination activities 
(b), advocacy (I) and development of direct 
Servicea (#a 1-6) 

H. L&fi^l QuAlitX Mcniifiriog of programs not participa- 
ting in itam A, (child Care Fund with rating). Includes 
Carag.iver^Aaaeaaaient, Development snd Recognition. To 
be done by agency to be determined ss described in itev A. 

Eutlic Cfilicx AdxSCACX* Currently done by s number 

of organ irst ions snd providers; needs to be coordinated, 

expended snd financially supported. 



IV. DEVELOP CHILD CARE LIABILITY INSURANCE RISK POOL 

In order to retsin snd develop sufficient quality child 
csre services, the CCTF supports the development of s stste 
supported snd msnsged child csre lisbili ty insursnce risk 
pool. Psrticipstion in the pool by privste insursnce car- 
riers snd by child csre operetors should mske lisbility 
insurance coversge more sffordsble. See CCTF positions on 
public policy section for informstion on specific stste 
lsgislstion relsted to this issue. 



V. ADOPT PUBLIC LAND USE AND ZONING POLICY 

In order to develop AjU4UAJL£-£hHd_JU££-££XU.££A» the 
CCTF developed snd presented model toning and land uae 
policy for child care facilitiea to Contra Coata County and 
to local citiea to Mayor* and to the Mayora Conference. See 
Appendix A. 

A further atep in land uae and coning policy which a 
county or city may take ia to develop an ordinance for 
workaite developer contribution to the child care ayatem. 
In consideration of such an ordinance, the following pointa 
nay be appropriate: 

1. Each workaite development (generating jobs) should 
have a child cara needa aaaer «ment and plan. 

2. Child care plan optiona: 

- contribute fund* baaed on aquare footage or value of 
development to child care fund 

- development of a family day care network for 
employees 

- building an on-or near-aite child care center 
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- rennoveting an existing building nearby for child 
care 

- expansion of an existing child care service 

- employee benefit fund for child care expenses 

- allocate a licensable portion of new space for child 



3. Funding of each development's child care plan should 
result froa collaboration between developer and tenant (i.e. 
developer providea seed aoney for plan, tenant providea ongoing 
aubsidy of plan through rent) 

4. Appropriate options for snail, aed iua and large develop* 
rents (aaall: under 25,000 sf; medium: uuder 100,000; large: 
over 100,000 sf) 

Land uae and zoning decisions can also be used to 
designate appropriate child care sites and facilities within 
new residential developments. 

VI. DEVELOP A LOCAL QUALITY ASSESSMENT AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

In order to achieve improved jniAli£X_flX_c.iiild_£*x* 
Atrxicet, the CCTF recommends local monitoring and assess- 
ment of caregivers serving children and families receiving 
funding aasistance (see Recommended service incresses). 
Faaily day care home operators serving non-subsidized 
children may participate in a supplementary program alao 
described in the Recommended services increaaed section 
pending additional funding ateted. The CCTF recoatiends that 
child care center operators participate in the National 
Association for Young Children's newly created self-assess- 
ment and development program. The United Vay of the Bay 
Area has funded the Contra Costa Children's Council for the 
development of a program to examine and recommend specific 
approaches to administration of child care payment aasis- 
tance programs which will incorporate quality indicators in 
the caregiver payment assistance. This kind of a quality 
aasuranc? component should be incorporated into the manage- 
ment of the Child Care Fund. 



VII. CONDUCT PUBLIC EDUCATION AND AWARENESS PROGRAM 

The CCTF recommends a major public education and aware- 
ness effort targeted to parents, employers, public policy 
makers and local communitiea, as specified in the service 
development section (B). 



VIII. SUPPORT LEGISLATION FOR PUBLIC POLICY CHANGES 

The CCTF considered and adopted positions on legisla- 
tion proposed in 198S. The CCTF supported the federal and 
state legislation described in Appendix B. 



care 
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The CCTF shall form e nev child care coordinating, non- 
profit organisation to iaplement the CCTF recommendation* and 
funding atrategita and to select the beat agenciea to provide nev 
and/or expanded direct and indirect aervicea to supplement exist- 
ing services currently funded by a variety of other sources. The 
CCTP vill further aaaiat in creating by-lavs and articlea of 
incorporation, program plana, annual budget, peraonnel aelection 
and organisation evaluation* The following immfidit-tt action 
stepa are recommended : 

1* By February 1986, the CCTF Steering Committee ahould facili- 
* tate the aelection and c onven ing of the nev child care 
organization'* found ing board to imp lement the miaaion 
atatement and objectives. 

The founding board of directora vill adopt and file articlea 
of incorporation and by-lava and develop ita operating plan 
and budget, baaed on the misaion statement and objectives, 
by June, 1986 for implementation between July 1986 and June, 
1987. 

2. The Steering Committee should meet vith the Superintendent 
of Schools and repreaentativea of school diatricts to dis- 
cern the coordination of after-achool H lstch-key H funding 
from the atate vith the development of a comprehenaive child 
care system. 

3. The Steering Committee should explore vith the Contra Costa 
Development Aasocistion the feasibility of initiating an 
entrepreneurial venture to generate revenue to support the 
child care services* The Contra Coata Development Associa- 
tion may be the beat-auited organization to take responsibi- 
lity in aaaeaaing the potenti.il for auch an enterprise. 

4. The Steering Committee and aubaequently the nev organisation 
Board of Directora ahould meet vith the Building Industry 
Association to explore cooperative venturea for the aecuring 
of space and -locetione for child care facilities and aer- 
vic ea • 

5. The Contra Coata Mayors Conference and Contra Coata County 
should coordinate a workshop for elected officials and plan- 
ning department st*f f on p lanning and land uae iaauea re- 
lated to child care. 

6* The chambers of commerce, Contra Coata Development 

Aaaociation, Central Labor Council and Children's Council 
ahould collaborate cn the development of ssmple "employer 
survey 1 * for employers to beat identify the child care needs 
of their workers. 
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The Contra Coata Children** Council should looaely coordinate 
vith the Steering Committee and new organisation the imple- 
mentation of the United Way funded "child care fund with 
quality indicators program*' and the California Child Care 
Initiative funded "caregiver recruitment and training 
program". The two recently funded efforta should serve as 
pilot demons era £ ions for the development of key components 
of the comprehensive child care system. 
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CNILD CARE VASE FORCE REPORT DECEMBER 1985 

RECOMMENDED LAND USE AND ZONING POLICY 

tot The Mayora Conference 

Frost Mayors Conference Representatives to Contrs Costs Child 
Csre Tssk Force: Taylor Davia, City of Pittsburg; Russ Perkins, 
City of Hercules; Disne Schinnerer, City of Sen Ramon; 
Dione Muatard, City of Plesssnt Hill. 

THE PROVISION OF ADEQUATE, AFFORDABLE AND QUALITY CHILD CARE 
IN CONTRA COSTA HAS BECOME AN ISSUE OF CRITICAL CONCERN, AS MORE 
AND MORE WOMEN ENTER THE WORE FORCE AND MORE FAMILIES ARE HEADED 
BY SINGLE PARENTS. 

A study of centrel snd esstern Contrs Costs, conducted by 
United Wsy, revealed s aevere lack of child care aervicea. 
According to the data, 14,500 children of working parenta were 
not in licenaed cere in central and eaatern county alone. If 
figure* for weat and aouth county were added, the total figure* 
would surely exceed 20,000. The Contra Coata Children* Council 
reports that hundred* of parenta aeeking child care referral 
information each month subsequently do not enter or delay 
entering the work force becauae they cannot atcure adequate and 
affordable care. State aubaidised child care waiting liata total 
more than 800, without any advertiaing of the alota. 

Aa the County continuea to experience rapid population and 
employment growth in the next decade, the child care needa will 
continue to increase. Aa public reaourcea for human service 
needa diminiah, aolving the child care problem will require 
greater cooperative efforta between parenta, providera, public 
officiala and employer*. The Child Care Taak Force, with 
repreaentat ion from each of theae aegmenta of our community, haa 
been working for aix montha to deaign a child care ayatem and 
identify reaourcea to implement audi a ayatem countywide. 

The Taak Force believea that local government can have a 
aignificant impact on child care needa through the planning and 
permitting pruceaa. Child caru centera and large family day care 
hone* require not only atate licenaing, but permita fron the 
local juriad iction. Thia proceaa can often poae obataclea and 
impedimenta to the child care provider, when it could and ahould 
be aa aimple a proceot ea poaaible. 

Obataclea in the coning and permitting proceaa which have 
been identified can be aummarited as follow*: 

1) Proviaion of child care ia not currently a high 
priority for moat juriad ic t iona . 
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2) Potential provider* art often unaware of the local 
government'* peraitting requirements and , once aware, are 

often uncertain aa to how to go through the procett 
effectively and successfully. Thia is eapecially true for 
the faaily day care home provider*. 

3) Zoiiing atandarda and requirement* vary widely by 
community. 

4) Perait feea vary widely by juried ic t ion , ranging froa 

$35 to $500. Soae iapoae a flat fee. miking no diatinction 
between a large faaily day care home (7-12 children) and a 
center, which typically aervea a larger nuaber of children 
and requ ir cs aore ataff tiae for proceaaing. 

5) Juriadictiona can sometimes iapoae financially 
burdensome conditiona of approval, which do not ncccaaarily 
relate to health and irafety requirements. 

6 ) Neighborhood op position frequently occu rs , both for 
centera and faaily day care homes, and tenda to focus on 
objections to a "business", traffic, parking and noiae. 

In view of theae problems faced by child care providers, tht. 

6Zfixiaifis^}l_jdtaua£t A ^iXfiii}abat-«sd-fluili£x-cbiad^isii^i.i 

&jJUi£Al.^t£d.d&_fiUl_£fiUD£y.« (atateaent attached) Ve further 
urge that each juriadiction take positive steps to encourage the 
provision of adequate fscilities. Theae steps ahould include: 

1) Incorporating the policy atateaent into the Ceneral Plan 
and appropriate elements of the Plan. 

2) Directing local planning ataff to participate in 
workshops convened by the Hayora Conference or a child care 
coordinating body to ahare data and increaae coordination on 
child care loeuea and the peraitting proceaa. 

3) Cooperating with a coordinating agency to develop data 

on child care needa in the individual coaaunitiea ao aa to 
wetter identify the existing and future needa. 

4) Providing clear guidelines and support and aaaiatance in 

the peraitting proceaa and providing clear inforaation about 
the stsndards and criteria applied to child care facilitiea. 
Provide thia inforaation to the atate licensing office. 

5) Keeping feea aa low aa possible and , in particular* 

avoid burdenaoae feea on faaily day care hoae providers, who 
are leaat able to afford it. 

6) Avoiding financially burdenaoae conditiona of approvals 
conaiatent with health and aafety requ ireaenta . 
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7) Complying with JB 163, particularly Che section which 

provides for administrative reviev of Isrge family day csre 
homes • 



Ifilicx Statical 

It is tha policy of « to assist 

and encourage the development of adequate, affordable and quality 
child care in this community* Zn pursuit of this goal, 

— — will strive to simplify regulations and 

the permitting process, minimize fees, and shorten the approval 

process* It is tha policy of to approve permits 

for child care facilities unless there is a demonstrated reason 

not to. „ supports the principle of parentsl 

choice for child care and the need for a variety of options 
available in the community, including schools, child care 
centers, family day csre homes and employment sites. 

. encoursges the participation of 

parents, providers, public officials and employers in the 
planning and decision nsking process relating to the provision of 
c'uild care facilities 



#1: If progress is to be make in meeting the child care needs of 
our County, each jurisdiction «ust officially recognise 
child care as a critical need of its citizens* 

#2: Child care nc^ds aust be addressed by each local 

jurisdiction; however, it is important that there be coord- 
ination snd some level of consistency between jurisdictions. 

#3: Some cities may hsve more deaand for child care than others. 
It is important to identify where the needs exists. 

#4: The first interface between a child care provider and a 

parmitting agency is generally the local staff. It is at 
this point that tha provider is either encouraged or dis- 
couraged in proceeding with tha process. Establishment and 
common ic a t ion of clear guidelines and the pro vision of good 
stall support and assistance will translate into more faci- 
lities entering the licensed child care system. 

#5: Adequate child care is a necasaary service. Fees set high 

enough to discourage such facilities only result in unsuper- 
vised children. This can lead to undesirable social con- 
sequences and further public costs. Governments should work 
to remove unnecessar> barriers to the provision of pxoper 
care. 
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#6: Basic requirements should deal with traffic, parking and 

nolaa and should be rsssonsble* Jtsquirements having to do 
with landscaping and design should be no more atrlngant than 
thoaa for other buildings In the rone in vhich the permit is 
sllovsd ♦ 

#7t The purpose of this lsv is to meet the nc i for child csre 
by mekiag lsrge family day csre homes essier to estsblish. 
Fscilities of this typs msy psrticulsrly hslp ant the need 
for sfcer-school care* Smsll groups of scbool-sge childrsn 
going to s fscility nssr thsir school msy prove to bs less 
disruptivs of nsighborboods thsn othsr, lsrgsr fscilities* 
Vhsn school fscilitiss are not svsilsble for eftsr-school 
care, large family day care hcsiea sisy help solve t^e before 
snd sfter school trsnsportstion problem* 
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CHILD CAKE TASK FORCE REPORT DECEMBER 1985 

LEGISLATIVE POSITIONS 



1. HR 2867 (Killer, et al) to improve and expand child 
care aarvicea and early childhood education service*; 
bill ia result of Select Committee c- Children, Youth 
and Fami 1 iea . 

2. To maintain child care food program. 

3. To retain and expand employer cafeteria benefit 
plana without penalty to taxpayer. 

1. AB 55 (Brown) to provide $50 million expanaion of 
general and categorical child care programa ; CCTF 
propced that author and legialatora conaider the uae, 
now and in the future, of local broad-baaed community 
public/private partnerahip child care planning 
organisation(a) aa a vehicle for diatribution or 
approval of diatribution of funda. 

2. SB 303 (Roberti) to provide $100 million for local 
achool diatricta for capital expenditure* and operating 
coata of latch key program*; CCTF propoaed that author 
and lagialatora conaider the uae, now and in the 
future, of local broad-baaed community public/private 
partnerahip child care planning organization(a) aa a 
vehicle for diatribution or approval of diatribution of 
funda • 

3. SB 864 (Hart) to give tcx credit* to employers of 

50Z of atart-up expenae up to $30,000 and 301 of child 
care program operating expenae; CCTF propoaed ceiling 
be eliminated. 

4. AB 1939 (Wright) to gi*<e tax credita to employer* 

of 50Z of atart-up, up to $10,000 and Z of child care 
program operating expenae; CCTF propoaed ceiling be 
eliminated . 

5. SB 566 (Bergeaon) to make child care buildinga 
eligible for local revenue bond. 
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SB 711 (Watson) to authorise voter consideration of 
$100 aillion State Revenue Bond Act for child care 
facilities. 

AB 1007 (Bayden) to allow local jurisdictions to 
assess child care fees fro* developers; reduces or 
excuses fees if developer providas on-sita child care 
services. CCTF position: "continue to observe". 

SB A3 (Sayaour) to bring State personal child care 
tax credit into compliance with Fedaral allowances. In 
addition* provides for refund of child care tax credit 
to non< ~ax paying filers. 

AB 2175 v\aFolletta) to provide additional $5 
million state funding to expand Alternative Payment 
(income eligible parents choose child care provider) 
programs to counties with no existing program or with 
long waiting lists. 

SB 1474 (Seymour) to establisn a liability 
insurance pool for child care operators. 
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CHILD CARE TASK FORCE REPORT DECEMBER 1985 

ESTIMATED COSTS OF NEW & INCREASED SERVICES 



The following cost* are only estimate of costs based on the 
best available information* A refined) detailed) phased budget 
will be developed by the Board of Directors of the new organira- 

t ion ■> 



To be done by new coordinating organization at 
approximately $75,000 annual costs. 



cjiiid-JUxe-Xuni 

Start-up costs for development and adoption of criteria 
$30,000. Supplementary operating co*ts for monitoring at 
2000 viaita per year estimated at $50,000. 

Average coat per child $3,000 x 500 children ■ 
$1,500,000. Beginning in January, 1986, add 100 children 
per year. Added costs: 1986 - $330,000; 1987 - $660,000; 
1988 - $990,000; 1989 - $1,320,000; 1990 « $1,650,000. 
Administrative agency to be determined. (500 children are 
about one-tenth of those whose families need assistance 
to afford quality childcare). 



£iX£giy£r_Xx*inia& 

Training to be done by Community Colleges or other 
appropriate agency at annual cost of $208,000 to train 1600 
caregivers • 



Increaae in level of service needed at annual cost of 
$75,000. 



SlsX Child ScxxififiA 

At estimated start-up costs of approximately $135,000 
and annual operating costs of $240,000. 
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Additional resources vill be needed to adequately 
educate the public and consumers. A budget will be developed* 

Increase level of developmental services, at a cost of 
$25,000 annually. 



, £_or_£*tili.t ¥__&£*. £i$p oenl 

To be done by agency to be * e cczzx ined ut cost of 
$20,000 for six months. 



Proposed to be offered ss a part of the nev operations 
at start-up coat of $1,000,000 plua annual operating costs 
of $50,000. To be administered by sgency to be determined 
beginning in January, 1986. 



£&£r£££ifi&_EEfifcrAnA^ox_5cbp0j^g£d^aiidx£a 
Annual costs of $1,250,000. 
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CHILD CAKE TASK FORCE REPORT 
HEW PROJECT RECOGNITION 



DECEMBER 1985 



The Child Care T««k Force recognises Che following recent 
developments in child care services in Contra Costa, and in 
adjacent communities which are models of local initiative. 

Bishop Ranch Business Park and several of its 
major occupant employers. Pacific Bell and Sunset De- 
velopment have arranged for the Contra Costa Children's 
Council to provide specialized child care reiourre and 
referral services to Bishop Ranch employees* Resulting 
information on demand and utilisation will he used to 
develop additional child care services* 

faUfornia ChiJd,Cax£jLai£i£iiy£ 

BankAmerica Foundation, in conjunction with the 
California Child Care Resource and Referral Network, 
designed a child care services recruitment and training 
project for testing in six areas of the State* The 
Foundation secured financial support from Chevron. 
U*S*A». Inc.; Clorox; Hervyn's; the City of San 
Francisco; and Contra Costa County* Contra Costa was 
selected as a test site, with the Contra Costa 
Children's Council conducting local recruitment and 
retention efforts and arranging for caregiver training* 

Chevron Land Deve lop men t set aside space in its 
development adjacent to Hilltop Shopping Center for a 
child care center* They then secured a private child 
care operator to provide services in the facility to 
families working or living in the area* 

£hild M ££X£.AjifJLji££nc£jci£h H QuAli£x M A22£2c£n£ 

As a result of United Way of the Bay Area's 
&£XAl£&i£A~EA£_A_P.£C.Ad£ community problem solving com- 
mittee. United Way issued a request for proposals for 
an innovative child care cost assistance program which 
will also measure the quality of programs selected by 
eligible families for their children* Follow-up ser- 
vices are expected to include program and operational 
development suggestions for caregivers* High quality 
caregivers are expected to be able to receive recogni- 
tion in the form of higher fees for the services pro- 
vid ed • 
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The City of Concord directed $ 215,200 of its 
general fund to a new organization :*hose purpose is to 
develop child care resources for Concord residents. 
The organization expects to contract with direct child 
cart services providers for expanded information and 
referral services and educational awareness, caregiver 
development and family cost assistance in conjunction 
with employers. In addition, the City aujtc.wd its 
Leisure Services Deparcment budget wilh $100,000 for 
after school child care this fiscal year. 

Just across the county line from Contra Costa's 
southern edge, Hacienda Business Park draws employees 
from Contra Costa County. It i. developing a "state- 
of-the-.rt« child care facility within the business 
pane for the use of occupant company employees. 

The NAEVC has developed a child care center self- 
assessment tool which will be made available to local 
centers (.or a fee) for their use in measuring their 
etfec t iveness and program quality. 

^n^anflnj^iie^chiid^rfi^illliaDce 

This organization is developing school site child 
care programs for school-aged children in the San Ramon 

f-,! y# y have convened school administrators, 

child care providers and community members to develop 
resources to serve children at four elementary school 
sites* * 



£k£xuh_£hild_£Axe_£ftiii£x 

Joint management-employee effort of V.A. Hospital 
and Kaiser Hospital in Martinez. 

Before and after school core. 
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California Child Care 
Resource and Referral Network 

Summary Findings 
Bay Area Child Care Information Project 
April 9, 1984 

In 1983, there were 3,000 active family day care homes and 
1 ,030 g roup child care centers with the capacity to serve 
over 75,000 children in the five Bay Area counties* 

Almost 3 in 4 child care spaces were in child care centers 
rather than family day care homes* 

30 percent of the total capacity in day care homes and 
centera (almoat 23,000 spaces) is subsidised for low income 
families with public dollars* Almost all of the subsidy is 
in child care centers* 

The Bay Area received over $67,000,000 in 1983 for child 
care aervicea to income eligible children from two major 
sources of government supports State Department of 
Education - Child Development Diviaion ($58,500,000) and 
Head Start (federal)* 

Almost one in ten centera received United Way funda in 1983; 
alightly fewttt received grants from private foundations and 
corporations* To make enda meet, one-third sponsored fund- 
raisers and 20 percent solicited donationa* 

In 1983, child care feea averaged $2,900 a year for fulltime 
care (8-10 h ours/day) of one preschool child in privste 
care* Average fullt ime infant care fees were over $4,000 
annually in centera and $3,000 in homes* Fees were highest 
in Marin and Ssn Francisco* 

Over half of sll centers in the Bay Ares sre non-profit* 
One quarter sre government-aponaored , primarily tjy school 
diatricta, Park & Rec* Depta* and city or county government* 
The remaining 25 percent are for-profit businesses, t 1 7 
w mom and pop" in nature rather than chain operations* 

Family day care homes offer a wider range and greater 
flexibility of aervicea than child care centera in terms of 
sges of children served and hours of csre: 76Z of homes 
offer infsnt csre; 59Z afterschoul services; 15Z night- 
care; 79Z psrtweek; 10Z weekend* Only 7 centers hsve 
nigh tc are programs; 5 are op en on Saturday* Full day is 
p refer red • 

Patty Siege), 
Executive Director 

320 c l( fch Strer > • 1 • San France. Calif, ri 94122 • (415) 66M714 
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CHILD CARK TASK FORCE REPORT DECFmrfr iqoc 

HEALTH CARE SOURCES DECEMBER 1985 



a\EUMU&-£ 

It it veil docunented that there it • rapidly growine n*»d 

at.tiatica .re gathered by v.rioua agencies uaing .lightly 
different methodologie. end time frame., end henie, although the 
number, .how the ..me general trend., they differ Somewhat from 
aource to source. B " n,c fr0n 



r... Ji 6re 5? r€ * A PP* ndi * E contain, b.ckground data information 
following materiala have been included: 

Sul« f0rni i v^l* C * re Reaourc * ™d Referral Network 

by the California Child Care Reaource . nd Referral 
lie two rk « 



A aummary of the number of licensed family day care 
homea and licensed day c.re center* U Contra Coata 
^mber"^ * CM " Child «"'' Council, 

^ft^ftild^mr^Aa^Qjc^haol^gA-ChildrM, prepared by 
the Contra Costa Children'a Council, July 1984? 
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Who Needs Child Care and Why? 
Demand and Demographics 

?opul«tkffltf)dUtoForc«'t*fKl«SfcapW^ 



By IWS. child care center* and day care homes in the Bay 
Area will be abk to serve only sixiy percent of the children 
jctwcvn<)-V who need thiM care *hik thcu parents work. 
This discrepancy between ihe supply of child care services 
ind working families' need fur care «* (he resuli of an over* 
«htlming demand that rs unprecedenicd.Tuda% child care 
ts a wrviee thai smually all the children in a enmmumty 
■icvd at some time fur one reason or another* For many 
Marking families, huv even child care rs essential to their 
economic survival. 

Demand for child care has been growing as the result uf 
Ganges in the economy, the workforce, the population of 
"ouug children and the composition of families. The demand 
for child care expands and contracts in reaction to econumie 
changes— job growth and parents* need to work— as wJI as 
fluctuations in the supply and cost of different child care 
atraiiginvcnts. the availability uf family members for child 
care and public attitudes about the quality uf child care 
+t\Kci and their effect on children. 

L,vj/( f mi tuiitmaUf, rfcerr mx joym/ populMhm and kK»r 
jmc trmdi rJwr wtlt raw* ** i*cn*tt m the jenumdf* t friM wrr 
rrvun w rfcr fttwwmiiry 

[ncrttM in ttw t^umbor of Children 0-i y*«rt, 
IMO-2000 

Uy I Wk there wtll he over ?3.(HJtl more children between 
t-«J years m the Bay Area than m I9H0 This is an increase of 
,lmovt 3» percent. This rapid growth is the result of a "baby 
'.Monikt" produced h> the large number uf women Ihiw m 
:hetr chiMbcarmg >ears. especially those « their 3<H and MH 
*ho hid postponed marruge andihildbirth. The large 
Hispanic and Southeast Asian immigrant populations tn the 



Uav Area a* well as the number of families sacking cmplo\- 
tnettt hi the region also contribute to the tncrcave in vouny 
children 

H> IWt. the number of children under five will peak 
at about HS,m>l. Tim meant that the need for miaul and 
presihtMn care during these years will increase At these 
children grow older, the need for schonlogc Can will niwh- 
room in the btt half uf ihe ^Mh, 

AltlhHigh the number ot'ehildrcn uud*r U» >vats will 
dcircasc slightly during the IWh. there will be a net in- 
crease of 4I.MW children m the Bay Area during the pwmd 
IWlOuiKl This dramatic increase in the number uf children 
Mill place a wverc strain uu the already limned supply of 
child ore (See chart this page,) 

Dtcmu in Family Sin and rVtlttty Rftte* 

Families are smaller today for a variety of reasons People 
are having fewer children; and grandparents arc less likely 
tu lue with the family Men and women are marrying at 
later ages and delaying childbirth for longer periods while 
establishing themselves in the workplace. The Census 
Bureau projects roday 's yuutig families will average two 
children, down from an average of three for their parents' 
generation In fact, except for the late 1940s and early IV5»H. 
wumcn s fertility rates have been declining since the 1900s. 

The downward trend tn fertility rates is expected to con- 
tinue, with one in five »oung women of today cxpectinp to 
ha*e onle one child or none at all Fewer than one in ten 
will have four or more children. Women with smallet fami- 
lies are more likely to vkutk and utilize child care. 



3ro^lftn urnb»folChlldr^0-tyT«.: 1MO2000 
Tojtcttd numtotf of chJidran 0-tyr*. 
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Cbild cui caatara ttrvtt rottly praacho_>ara beginning 
• touod 2 1/? >U, tba majority on • partday basia. 

Cnly 40 PtiCmat^ftX^fliucflUatni capacity it fulltiae cara. 

Only n of ?aaily _a, cars cav»city ,nd 2X of cantar 
capacity ara cMldran amollftd in prograaa outaida tha 
ccuaty tfbara tbay live. Vbw Majority of paraata atill 
prafar arraagaaaata cloaa to boat* 

Oaapita bigb uaaat naad, .bare ara vaeuncy rata_ of 2AX of 
capacity ia boaar and 1U in caatara. to*v quality, bigb 
coat, wrong location, boura or agaa aarved and bigb turnovar 
cauaa uadar-aarollaaat. 



Jy 1*85, child cara caatara aad faaily day c*ra hoaaa ia tha 
lay Araa will ba ablt to aarva only 60* of tna cbildraa l<on 
birth - 9 yaara aaadiag cara wbila tbair ? ax lata work. Ova- 
11.000 cbildraa uadar 6 aad 41,000 agad 6-9 yaara canaot ba' 
aarvad by axiatiag aarvicaa by n axt yaar. 



• » — - ______ __ _ _ _ _ _ _•« — _»•_«_ 

128 000*b m?" fr °" th * 75,000 ,YtllabU *» 1983 to ovar 

In 1983, tba 8 CCUX aganciaa handlad child ca raquaata 
for ovar 43,000 cbildraa, alaoat 10 parcaat of tha aatira 
lay Araa population of cbildraa uadar 10 yaara. Haarly half 
vara infanta and toddlara undar 2; ovar thraa-quartara had 
woiking paraata end ovar half aaadad cara fulltiaa, 

Tbara ara 383,000 childraa 0-9 yaara liviag in tha Bay Araa. 
Tbara wall ba ovar 73,000 aora by 1990 - aa inert >a of 
alaoat 20X in 10 yaara - dua tot tha -recant "bat, /ooaiat" 
produced by tha larga nuaber of woaen of childbaariaf age-, 
tba grvoiag Biapsnic and Southaaat Aaian population*, and 
tba influx of faailiaa aaaking aaployaaat in tha Bar Araa. 

Mora than half of tha aothara with cbildran undar aix in tha 
Bay Araa ara in tha labor force. For childran <-l7 yaara, 
tba figura ia ovar two-thirda* Both figuraa ara hove tha 
rataa for California and the nation. 

Tba majority of paranta of infanta and toddlara raquaat 
boaa-baaad child cara arrangaaanta with loving caragivara, 
aaall groupa of childran and a faaily ataoaphara. Raquaata 
for praacboolara ara uaually for group cantara, particularly 
tboaa with aducational coaponanta, Paranta with achool-aga 
cbildran aaak either typa of arrangaaant dapanding upon 
tbair child'a aaturity, indapandanca and naad for adult 
auparviaion* 



D IMA MP JAC U 
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Aleve trcisJv hi kt\Mt iVftthi v ami tiiutkf families 
ogmftt iixlv ajVevt i!k" types of thild tare arrangements 
avaiUbk' lo families. 

- Hating fewer children who arc 'paced 
ckne togahcr rcdutvt ihc likelihood of 
older children earing foe younger brothers 
and Tim aUo lawns the opportu- 
nity r«x ynu.iger children 10 modd'older 
bnithert And sisters and to tarn social* 
tracmo skrlls at home. At a result, the 
preschool experience becomes increas- 
ingly attractive to todav '% parents. 

- Families with fewer chiUren are better 
able to afford the c*nt of chiU eare 
services in rhe community. 

- t )ldvr parents who arc more establisheJ 
M their careers are better able to afford 
child care fees. 

- Families less likely to include grind* 
paretrrs or other relatives do not have 
seccs to these traditional forms of 
income care. 



tncrtMO In Proportion of FamHIot Supported by VVbmen 

The most far-reathiug change taking place in the structure 
of U.S. households rs the increase in the oroponton of 
families supported b) women. This revolution in family 
structure otcr the pan 25 years hat been tauted by: the 
doubling of divorce rates; the tripling of birth rates for 
unmarried women: and the increasing trend for ttngh* 
mothers to set up their own homes rather than live with 
relatives. The number of families supported by women will 
continue mcrcatmg. although at a slower rate. 

Child carv is an t-twntul serv ice for families supporred by 
w omen because it enables them to work, providing up to 7ll 
percent ut" total family income from thetr earnings. Al- 
though the median income for children m these families is 
hjftK unvthird that for children hvnig with both parents, 
it tan male the »'jfferenec between poverty and an adequate 
trandard ol' living 

Inert*** In tnt Numb* of Mothort In tho Ubor Fore* 
and tho Proportion VtorWog Fulttim* / >bof-round 

In I***), ovt r half uf the mothers wnh children under six 
in iIk- Ha) Area were m the lalnw force. Owr two-third* of 
m*nbm with thildren 6-17 )ears were wurkiiig. These rates 
are lusher than those lor California and the ration. 

Hie Mav *.rca mirror* what has become a natuttial plie- 
rHimcnon tlic unprecedented numbers of mothers in the 
workfnrtv. i>petiall> married women with children umkr 
three ) V ar> Hie ov* rail labor lime parrtopatkm ratenl 
nixtlKn w nh th.ldren tinJvr six m tlie U S hiv increased 
ftKir>fnld from 12 per* tnt in FA47 to ■»? ptrrent sit |y*i 
II v t'N2. tint ligure had irKteated another I pen »ut lluv rati' 
it c\ pet ted to imreasc throughout the dvtaJe. resulting 
trout tktp »liain»v\ in cconomtt condition* lamilv »tru*- 
turt. woimiiV work pattirut and attitude* about wouituV 
rt»k\ at home ami its tin wurkplati" \V>. tliart ) 



Changing ctonottik deniaudt have pushed womccs mto 
tlK labor litfce dnrinc difficult pxnmlt m our nation's his- 
tory (IWk, WW lij. Wonten kit the workforce and re- 
turned tit the home when tlie economy imprnved or when 
nmi returned to replace them im the job Despite similar 
recetvimury trends today, it is unlikely that mothers' panio- 
patHtit in the Ubor force is a temporary phenomenon. Their 
numbers have been increasing almost continuously over the 
pavt 4(1 years By W*>. nearly one in two mothers in the 
U.S with thildrvn under six were either wnrkssg or look* 
mg for work; those wnh older children (M7 years) did so 
m even gtrater numbers (M percent). 

Women today arc working during their 2>h, establishing 
pontive expectations about work, careers, and their eco- 
nomic benefits For these reasons, they are more likely to 
remain in the Ubor force *>Vr marrying and having chil- 
dren. They will return to won\ earlier after the birth of their 
children than mothers in any previous generation, Today; 
over 4(> percent of mothers taking leave are back at work 
before their child is one year old. 

Thew trends have created a huge demand for all types of 
child eare services that outstrips the supply, of programs and 
pr iwders. Infant care needs arf especially acute not only 
bcxauM.* so few programs exist for this age group, but also 
becaute the unprecedented fcvd of demand was both over* 
whvlmSig ami unanticipated. 

Growth in Porcont o{ ChCdrvn vrtth Mothers 
In tf» Wortforct in U3.: 1I71MM0 
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Atrincal Ubor forte trend wnh prnf<HindelTtct on child 
taretk'maihlis wumcn'i imrea«ing involvement tn fulhtme. 
)eaf>rtNindtiiipki)iiHnit.l1te rruptHttoti of mothers work* 
mg more hourt« more regulatlv thrtHit>hout the year is 
griming f«rr women hi Unh «ingk and twtwparent families 
and lor women with ihtklrtnit«i jll ages Women who work 
(niton if are more than twue a«hkjy lotttc vhild care 
tenttrv than parttuuv working iiiiKher». At this revnlunoii 
in MtMHiiivattatluneni u> wnrk «miir%, tin demand i<* 
criHiptliiMtart pr«»graniv— a« will av tannlv da) tare 

tt(«liK>— V til IH«l«tir«taHtl 
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ChM«M In CtUM Cm* Afrang^m^ of 
Porting F*mlllM 

The crurigc* ukmg pbct in the bbor force jnd hi fjmiltct 
*i!J etCJtc j growing Jvmjud for child ore tcr vice* Out*) Jc 
.he luJithNul ijimly jikJ neighborhood fctource*. TIk 
Jevrcjong j**jibbitit\ of tpoutet. tiblmgs. rebtive* jnd 
iVkihJs inr thild ore hii owed more working pjrcntt trun 
o« before to turn tu limily Jjy ore homo, djy ore 
Center*, nursery jnd pfetchooli, jficrtcttool prognm* jitd 
*hcr group ore tcttmgt to meet iheir child ore need* 

Sur*cy» conducted with working mother* by cSe Ccmui 
llureju irttih IV5K to IVH2 document the growing u*c of Jjy 
arc homo wid center* by fimibei it j)I tocioccot>omx 
leveli, jlthough it it highat forctnim for children with 
fulttimc wurking mother* jnd fimiha wiih annual income* 
o«ert35.»«i. 

TIk grim ing jcccprjiicc of group cjre experience* fur 
>oung eh Jdrcn mcjnt thit even when mothen jre not 
working. they jre likely to ute tome type ofehiU ore 
\clncc Nur>ef) uhooj enrollment for3*4>yejr-oldtlu* 
doubled over the pj*t IU >ejri in the U.S. from tltghily 
our I in S ui 2 in S The NjikxuI Center for Educjtiou 
Stjiuitrt for.vjui j ** percent nie m nttrtcry/ kinder gjrtm 
enrollment for 3>S~ye jr-oldt between WMl jnd l9Mt>, the 
brgett gJ»n projected for Jny level of eduotton. 

ItkrcJungly. working pjreutt rely on pjrt«djy nur>vrie* 
JnJ provhoid* mi conihirution with other rctoorcr* to pro- 
tkle futj-Jjt ore ft* tlkir prcKhootoge children. In 1W2. 
ww m litre pirentt unng mure thin oik child cjre Jiongc- 
ineitt wrrciombtiiing furt-Jjy center* widi utlier jrrjugc- 
mentt to nulc fulltipv ore. 

Tlw mmt ret cm Ccmui UurvJu uirvey (|une. I'*2) of 
wurkmg mother* who»c >oungett child wji under 5 yor» 
uld uidtfJlc* tlut tlie o»e uf child are center* hit eontinued 
tn iin rcj*e. troni 12 S percent in l'/77 ro IS percent in IW2 
Ihmetec ute of group t jre center* i* higher for *omc 
working mother* tlun other*, j bet thn it uuully. jLhough 
r*n j|u j)v jmkutcd with jbttit* in pj) Fjnid)'*tructurt 
jIw jllWt* me of center* Single mother* jre mure likely tu 
nw thu fnrm of cj/e tvouw there >t tM «p*Hiw lu »hjre 
link! «'jre frv^wnihilitK** (Ss<e ihtnx jhove.) 

In l*W2. »u»-r mie out of lite Mmkuig uimfk-r* with ymmg 
i^nldreit were utiog tiulJ^jrc m iIk home uf j notwchiitc 
rulttiute uwliug uuklk-r* ith'J the*e jrrjngeiikiit* mure 
tMtni tluti itioilk-T* worliug mil) pjntinte (are m j imn» 
ritHueMkUite— wltkh iikludt** finuK djy ejre — d*-«hiied 
di»:hil> *iike IV77 The n*e in uteuf »vnnr» pr*.bibly ton- 
tnlHiud to thit pjtn r ii I Kmvtvt tiie det rej*mg jejiljhilirt 
of Jj* t jre Iwme pruv ukt\ j»kJ iki^hbor* j* tlky join ilk 
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workforce nuy U- tlie nu^>r rejtun «liy Jfl p f0 vkl.rig 
cjretouyfjnnlu-* Thi* traid mjy mcjn thit fjmtlie* 
will lun- fewtr upturn from whKlt to «lkkt»e 

Tliere were jIw fewer fimilk-* u*ttig cjre in their om n 
home in |-«2 j, nbiiirct *ere k>» jvjibble *nJ bjb>tinert 
wtrelurJtr to tmd. FjiIk-t* tiHiiitiued tu be jo inipurunt 
rewkinv. jenkinitng for |4 psrexiu of child »jre jrrjiige- 
nkiit* Moweux jIihu*i ink ^ujrter w tf e unemsloyed jnd 
hioUig t.ir wi»rk ChiU t jre dutie* for iheu- fjthcr* cjii. Jt 
tk-»t. be rwuiiUn^ irjimt.wy jirjngenienit until they 
return in the vvwlfurte. 

In ill. inuihert jihI |jil K r» prutnled 2) percent of jI| <hdd 
cjre jrrjiigtitieiti* m fjiml H t tvhtre the mother wj» y«ork. 
mg. j thglit deehiK iuw V)77. Dujl-wor king fjmiliet 
whtre b*Kli pjrentt wmked in blue colljr or *erviec occu- 
pjikNi, wye mott likcl) tu *hjr r child <>tc u*k». probibly 
bi^t WH'tifUiiri jnd nighim.v * of k. While tht* workin* 
irrjtigtituiit »olve» the child cjre problem, it putt j tcveie 
urjniiNi fjriiil) reUnonvhipt 

A* mure mother* ^nn the woilforce. the ihift jwjv 
fruni * jre in the tluld '* home to cjre oot»ide the home m 
cviuen Jikl djy ore hornet will ocjIjic. The reduced 
numtkr ofp^Koiiul uregi*er* m the thild'» home; the 
increJie ui uuiitiv* hejded by »omen. the decline m firmly 
tire jitd iIk iiKTute in pohlic JCtvpuuu of the beik-fln of 
group thild * jre experience* for >oung thildren will erotc 
new iliinjud for duld cjre u'rvkei in the community 

Dtmtnd for Child Car* In tha Bay Arts 

In IWihe »ight ll»> Arej CCH&H JgencK* recaved 
rajik*!* for **iU , jre for mw 4S.nn ihilJrai Thn mj« 
jlnuhi Hi percent of iIk eiiiue p^puljtion of thildrat 
ut.o\-r III > tf j,i |^jo»e ilk-*e reu.oe*!* jre from pjreui. %»lk» 
jre jttiwlv linking tor ttnld cju prugnmi. rhe* Jtcurjtclt 
rtpri-Min t ,p f «ud ikvdt ulm+i nunv tlnlJ tJ re jiulwt 
Ulk*\e jre iIk imnt nluhk mdiotort oi unmet need* 
I jreiitt wire wkmg either j •iir»i time* jrrjng.uui.t or j 
hiujikni ro ,ep|jft. tHW ,| u , .hc, ^jj | (J j ^ tf , t 0%l n „ 
tlut lu.l -iM.pl> hrnkni d*mn, Survt)* iikIuju- tlut uuut 
pjr«n% hixv ro iittj iku jrrjii^emait* jn jterjge uf twnt 
tJih *ejr 

1 Ik- tin rw Ik lining uuiorit) o| tUc 45.H l| , hiUren ikvd- 
Min clnld . jre-ovcr .\ out ol 4-rc«|uirrd ju jrrjrigemeui 
wink tlk'tr pjrnir* w.uUd ** kntied for wtirk Alnknl «k 
in loi lud j pjrein in Kh«^.l ur j job trjunng progrjm. Our 
lull « ill l v in cjre ini j fnllmiH- hj»u. uiujIK it-IO hour* J 
djt M.Hulje ihrtkiuli Fridj) Other* ikeded. jre fur onK 4 
porikHi ni ilk dj> ur «e*k .hi j u vo | Jf hjm. s* itmpofira* 
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.I.IM'K Miml« tflM*. l1hv>» •* %«l»t*»l V« JlHMI* All 
HIJll.l l>»»l|.|WM» *»»f» IflViml ••!» IMIvMMCIJIt it 

m<ln. iki tlw wv*1%i*U t»f l«i rmMntg »lnll» 

AImmM lull »tl Mk* iImWuh mvilmfc »J»* t»»rv uiljitf « 
jihl imUdft mhU t i ttU j |»r.»)*iMCK*»i ihii tu» Ihmi 
ti\U*< t*2|Hfi%Hl *»J« J* MHWtT i«i iIhii iihmIh ty »imt 
il H * *iiIIimi« i U* m nit i» j v*J»-Hi|.jm' »mU. v>iijlt> K 
>tii». I.»f *ln»m pjr*m» Ufl mIvhv* UlW jml'm jH»» 

\«|t.Wll Jl« jp|-h-|tilH 

A* hit i m «ii ir«MM *W iiiCHtttil i umlt m «htU \ in 
it* jo', rtn H|V%»-f Mf»itV\ pjftiti* «f f fo|iK\f»tg »jf> «»ti 
ilit iiiHttlsr jtMl tlmr tluUmi. ijmhU ttwimttf. 

jUt.mtH itJ ».lNtlllU »K »if»' IHVtlrtl (lli)t'tnHlf*), litltlU 

4 }tiUI-fofif: %jIih*v «U«tltipurttiil rtonl* nl ihr thiM j» 
««H i«|»jr«itl« *lin«tlt-» jInhiI iht ttjbtht> ithl r»lub»1»i» ■«' 
\ if hhi> Hp* » ttl'i Jftp* »1» J»nt pf ncf i ntt . 

» v jr*t«»iM" ihIjiiH iml lhUUm nm%t hUyii r^nm-xt Inmiiv- 
bi»v»l ^CIVH* - *. kHilm>; ft if fjilllK trmiMtHIKlM*. hi* ill); 
prmultl * *iJ »»»wH t»f »lnUf»it. iltStHtj;h <Ik p«** 

ptlflMtn MX-iwC Mil Jul »»1tlCT» I* MHfC4»M« I^Wtll !•» 

htntl-i^tfthiU'ffi »w»f*htf|iiiimly lilt for mil 
tnifcr«hit«tl t'Jf*". opccully pto^tJim wrih jn cdm itMWtjl 

HHH*plHftf. l ,jr «1"* KhtHll»JH»"»htlJK1l pn»* 

gf jim Mitnt \*iit»\l Uithfir diiUI* loci ttfnutUfilK mkIc* 
jhv Johv jih! ihy»I tf>f iJwlJ i»p»f » wh*i FiimUi uMuMy 
jftc<»pt to utc ihf »jm** if rjngrnKM (ot ill their chiUlroi. 
oulcM j|sf»liiT»mKv» jw»h lin'ii i'wi tlm hihk p»*»ibk\ 

Th<ic Jft WiUtnil VifOttotU hi JcniitvJ for duU ore 
hi the ttiyAfCj.TK'liijirtoi vtiKintr ftfrttjm-%1* jr* 1 mtSc 
I ill «*hcn piriiiU ItHtk fin prcxhoolt inj Jjy cifc ivrttai 
I'iM llHIf ff«iHttkf KJfUll chlMftfl* iitJ jfltf »ctHK>t ICfVKVA 

f»K iht' K>*> >vif tiMt. At tht% time, ohmc tnttkiitt mvJ 
ihiU Cirr ii mm t*fuiK-t inj o4lct;r» bqewt ibnr Uitio< 
ciifitlliiHiit pvf hiJ. In Jiitujf), JvfttiJiJ n jj;jmi ji hiph kv t b 
i1tho*<>:h miiut Jivl fulliiiiie rrt|uc»(* Jlr ttHtfc iiuntcfuut. In 
bi»" »p«»ti:. * M » * hhihmi Jftf for *«i»mtff * Jftf *lnU" <^' m 
imttljf v ufcwiJ* Jt»'»h»w*l ftti |ttl> iitJ Aupnt. IWt-whtHikf 

iHYiH jKit HH f»"JH" Vtlltlt" fUMnMV tKlfHtHI «JlUt *ht«il UK 

ttitiiuHf \j*4iNt«n Ntvtl* :Vihm -SMtfVwj: pjrnu* p»-jV *t 

lltl« IHIH' i« UtHkllH )lfi«IUilC jih! OHtt t!v job IIUritTI 

(Vi"tl»jn\ilm sj^c ) 

F*et« About Ch«df«rt and Ftm«M In Iht B*y Atm: IttO Ctmw 



Otrntnc I of CWWctrt in ttw Bty Arts: 1H3 

Oat» on Child car* rtqutttt tof 11.275 chlltfrtn during 
thr*« itpftMnutive months: tt»2. 1/83. and Ml 
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I hew. ir»inl% mi k»ucr lirtilin ami »»« ill. i Utilities 
vipolitJiidy .m\«t tin t\pe\«»l »htk*.ari 4fMii|*> niiiiu 

Jt Jll jlllk* t»» Utilities 

- Ilauue, r»«er iliildreu who jii ipKed 
tktvr lovolnr rcdiitcs the hkilibond ol 
okkr iliildreu tatnij; »nr somipir brotliirv 
jih) %Nut» This also town* «l»c opporm* 
trfty l»»f Win jicr ilnUlren to tnndcl'oldir 
brothers and mint and to krarn social* 
iratimt \kilK ai home. Ai j lesult, the 
pri'whool expetienic beintnes imreai* 
nijily at tr acme to todai \ patents 

- Families with lewer chiklren it* belief 
jhk- hi alTurd the voit ot Juki » ar« 
wiuo in thr comnitunli 

• OUif parent* who are attire est aMidied 
m l hi if i arms are belli f able to afford 
chikf van' lev* * 

- Faimhi* Ins likdy to include j;rand- 
pjrenrt or nrlicf relatiics do nw luic 
access lo these traditional forms of 
m-boim Cits. - , 



IncrtiM In Proportion of FamRJas Supported by Woman 

I lie most br-frtihmji change liking place in the strut tore 
of U.S. hooKlioKI* u tbc imrease in the proportion ol 
families supported b) women. Thcs revolution ni family 
si met u M- 01 it t he p 2S years hat been earned by: the 
dovMinii ol* divorce rate*; the tnpling ot'bmh rates lor ' ^ 
minor r k-J women: and tin* uicrea>w»}» trend lor mu;k- ^ 
mothers to set up tluir own home* rather than hie with \ 
relatives, flic number of families supplied by women mil 
com mm* met caime.. jlthoujih ji a slower rjte 

<, hild care i» jii essential semic for families uipporteil b\ 
wmnii because it enables thi.ni to wink. pruvidnt)t up to 7li 
pert cut of total Until v- income from their farnut£s Al- 
though the median income tor ihttdreu mi these Urn be*, is 
haTiii une-third tlui tor thiidrcu hung with both parent*, 
tt on nuke the ditfercnce between ponrti and jii adequate 
\UnJjf J til* h vni ji 

lncrtas* In tha Number of Mothtrs In tha Labor Fore* 
and tha Proportion Working Fulftlma / fear-round 

In Vt*K our half ni* the mothir* with ihnMreu undir six_ 
in lite Has AreJ wire m ilic Whw n»ne. iMer tuO*tlnnli «u" 
motikr* wiih i hil.{r»n f»-l7 \ejn wer 4 v/oikmi;. 11k-\*. rjte* 
' jre hijitnr iiijii tK»w l«»r (.'jlititmu jiu( tl>c tutitMi 

tlw Ujv \ri j nurrori wlut lui Ih/oik- j tutitHul pin • 
iHNtiemin tlu' nnpreiedinieil mnnh(n nt tnotlier* t.i the 
uorkloiii. »i|H»ull\ nurrHM uoftuo nitli ihihlti n iiiultr 
ihrre %t«» II u hmmII IjIhh ny(« pjitHipJUini rju ot 
m»>ltar> with » inMiin MinKr ifi U S l»» nnrt jw»I 
lotir.rnld Irom 12 pi r. oil in l'M7 m 47 jHn.ni m PWii 
Hi I'»V5. il«» i»ji«»* lutlnHruu^l jiMtlhir I ptrtun I tin rju 
onjHil»»l t«i intruM lhr»iujtlnKit tin diu.U. rv>ultiin: 
irom ikip .luncn in «'«oimmiii» londiiioni uniili *irm- 
tuii. i.fiiisiiv u. irk pjiurm jiitl iitiimh-. jK«h wominV 
roll i jr I » jiid in I'n w»nkplj»« «S«i 'lint ' 



( luiiiiiiic ooiHMim «knijnd\hji« ptiihrit wmiiMi mm 
lU IjUh i.ir«« ilmnii* thltnnli jh r h hIi m mir njimni hn- 
t«if> 0 >,WK WWII) VMnmnl.it the v.iirki«M«e and re* 
luriH-il lo thelioi h wImiiiIk iiOikini) iinproi-eil or wIkh 
nit ii rniirtK-d lo repljti iht iimmi iltr j"li Dopitr inmtjr 
ftioMiHur) ircniKltKlji. it n unhk«li ilui ninthcri' pjrtm* 
pjtioit ni the labtir force is J leniporju plum nr.cn on Their 
ininihtrihjveberti im rejunj; jlnmn itinimiKiuvly our the 
pait 4ti)c?rs Uy VMK mjilvune m two lumbers in the 
U S wnh JnlJrm mulct *n wire «nlnr wmkinji «ir I«hiW> 
iiii> inr work. th«»e wiihokkr ihiklrtii (ri»l?iur») %M hi 
in \ nil jirejier mnnlxr > f»M percent) 

Woiihh iihIjv are wnrknij; durnijt ihiir 2«K, esiabluhini: 
poiilin evpCiUIKMts about wmk. caniri. jnd rheir ccu- 
nomii UiKhti For tlwM't»j**»m iIki jk morehkeli i«» 
ri'iiuiiiiii tlK-bhor force alur nurrvtnji jiuI runuj; »hil- 
dnn IIk-v will return io ivoik carmr jlitr thcbttlh ofihcir 
ihililrcii ihju molhers m any prevmui jienaaiion Today, 
oier 4ti percent ofmotheri iakinj(kaie arebaik at work 
biliire their ihild is one )-rar uM 

1 licse trends have created j h«ij;e diiiund lor jII ti pes «if 
chilil cjre services tlut oulsirifn the suppli ofpr»>jirjnis juJ 
proi iders Infant care needs jre e>p»*ciaH> acute mil onlv 
bet aitw so lew programs cxi>i for this ajie group, but also 
bieauH- the uiipreeedenit'd knl ol'tkmand w ai both oier* 
wIhIhimh; ami uuautiopaieil 
Growth In Ptrcant of Chttdrtn wtth Mothw* 
In tht Workforct In U.S.: 197tMM0 
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Ptrrtand tor ^Chlld Cart WW Grow Bacausa Of 
-*ct+***t******ci<***m01 r»*s 

— rati* *» rwior* tt moews *o» vmq en<*tn « •» i»w tow 
-Kt*M* «•» praponor ot fXloifO monn wo^ig M>m#rj(«i»-w»o 

A tiitnal labor tori i irtml Willi protoun.l \itnt ouihild 
i ait iknuml ii uonteiii imriaoiiK miolnmenl m fulltoue 

\i jf-iiHiiHi iinpltnimiii Hit pro urn imoihirs work- 

nik. more Ii«hii». iiiurt ncubrli ilinme.li tun ihe >ear is 
croumumr u mm « in Nitli Miiwk jn.l iw.^pnem tannic 
jiiil tor woiiuii wnh ihikliui »•! jII Jen ^I'lntn who Wi-fk 
iiilhiiiii jr. nmii than tun. jol'ktli hum tbikliari 
minri ih in |iiriiuui w«»ikuik, muhiri A% tlm ritoliiti.H< 

in » «n\ jir i« loot ni in ki.HK .h ik. .miuml u>t 

•itmp. tut. I tan phibinni -o tn II i» ramiti .lai uh 
Im - II rotHii 
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A PonrM of F«mfy Of Cm Horn** 
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LICENSED FAMILY HAY CAPS Hf*€S 
* SLOTS I HflHES 



Central 

East 

West 



3189 
14S6 
1955 



Total 



6630 



465 
211 
257 



933 



LICENSED HAY CARE CENTERS 
* SI/YTS I CENTERS 



6298 
1212 
2965 



TOTAL 

* q/ns r\rii.mrs 



142 

28 
65 



10475 



235 



9487 
2698 
492o 



cu7 



17105 
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LICENSED FAMILY MY CAPE Hf*€S 


LICENSED DAY CARE CENTOS 


TOTAL 


cm 


1 SLOTS 


1 HOMES 


I si/rrs 


1 CENTERS 


1 SIPTS 


* FACILITIES 




1370 


206 


1616 


37 


<r986 


243 


nloxaxnt- Hill 


365 


55 


395 


16 


760 


71 




304 


38 


567 


14 


871 


52 


Walnut Creek 


314 


48 


1457 


27 


1771 


75 




64 


9 


624 


12 


688 


21 


Moraga 


42 


7 


262 


5 


304 


12 


Grinds 


42 


5 


281 


6 


323 


13 


San Ramon 


4S6 


65 


215 


4 


671 


69 


Danville 


2)4 


29 


560 


12 


7<"«4 


41 


Alar© 


18 


3 


301 


7 


319 


10 
















TOTAL 


3169 


465 


121 


142 


9487 


607 



CITY 



El Cernto 

El Sobrante 

Hercules 

Crockett 

Kensington 

PinoJe 

Richnond 

Rodeo 

San n ablo 



TOTAL 



LICENSED FAMILY IUY CAPF. HOMES 



» SLOTS 


* HOMES 


160 


22 


155 


23 


102 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


274 


32 


846 


110 


102 


13 


314 


43 



LICENSED DAY CARE CTNTE»S 
j SLOTS # CFNTERS 



TOTAL 

ir si/>i*? * \ \nuTirs 



244 
448 
100 
0 
119 
67 
1495 
164 
32« 



7 
9 
1 

0 
5 
3 
30 
3 
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no 
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257 



2965 



65 
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AREA: **** 
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Pittsburg 
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358 
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■ THE CHILD CARg GAP fOR SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN 



Number of children 
5-14 years with 
working mothers 



Number of children 
5-14 years with 
working mothers 
needing care* 



Number of. spaces in 
centers and licensed 
fairily day care homes 



HOMES 



CENTERS 



Gap in child car' 
spaces available 
for those childr< 
needing care 





9 1 548 


4, 774 


77 


* 309 


4,388 


HAPTINEZ 


2 1 493 


1 , 24/ 


25 


1 1 7 


1 , 1 05 


PLEASANT HILL 


1,851 


926 


31 


58 


837 


, .PAYETTE 


1,7J5 


868 


3 


179 


686 


jHORAGA 


1,420 


710 


2 - * 


15 


693 


WlNDA 


1,471 


736 


2 


52 


682 


WALNUT CREEK 


4,075 


2,038 


40 


134 


1,864 


SAN KAMON 


1,208 


604 


42 


94 


468 


\r,AHO 


378 


189 


0 


13 


176 


DANVILLE 


1,326 


663 


24 


88 


551 


TOT*L 


25,505 


12,755 


246 


1,059 


11,450 


GRAND TOTAL 
COUNTY WIDE 


49,656 


24,833 


555 


1,348 


22.930 



•Studies indicate that approximately 50% of children with working mothers do not need child care due 
to work schedules, relatives, etc. 

Information obtained from the 1980 Census and the Contra Costa Children's Council Child Care Survey 
of Kay, 1983. 

7/M/84 
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THE CHILD CARE GAP FOR SCHOOL AGE CHILI'REN 



ERJC 



NimbtT of chi Idren 
5-14 years with 
working mothers 



Number of chi Idren 
5-14 years with 
working mothers 
reeding care* 



Number cf spaces in 
centers and licensed 
family day care homes 



HOMES 



CENTERS 



Gap k, »*h) Id «~a' 
spaces avai iahl- 
for » hos» <.hj I*.* 
need mo- carv 



RICHMOND 


6 , 6«5 


3,343 


67 


48 


3. :2 b 


EL CERRITO 


1,300 


650 


16 


75 




KU SOBFANTb 


788 


394 


18 


10 


36'. 


r INOLE 


1 JW 


674 


40 


7 


»«? ' 


HERCULES 


*58 


329 


9 


0 


;:<' 


U 0D1 0 


H ) 0 


405 


9 


0 


1 <w, 


SAN PABLO 


2.599 


1 .299 


41 


0 


i . 


KENSINGTON 


3) < 


159 


0 


0 




SAND HILL 


?59 


130 


0 


0 




TOTAL 


14,763 


7.383 


200 


140 


7. 4 < 


PITTSBUFG 


4.075 


2.038 


46 


59 


1,933 


AHTIOCH 


4,396 


2,198 


55 


1^ 




BRENTWOOD 


426 


213 


6 


80 


12- 


DELTA AREAS 


491 


246 


2 


0 


2U 


TOTAL 


9,388 


4,695 

131 


109 


149 


4.437 
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Contra Costa County Draft Plan 
Attachment B 



GAIN CHILD CARE 



BACKGROUND 

On September 26, 1985, Governor Deukmejian signed into 
law AB 2580, known as the Greater Avenues for Indepen- 
dence (GAIN) Act of 1985. GAIN is the result of a 
historic bipartisan compromise, a landmark statute that 
is a comprehensive statewide welfare employment program 
for AFDC applicants and recipients. 

Under GAIN, all able-bodied, nondeferred AFDC appli- 
cants and recipients will be required to participate in 
a structured system of employment-related activities 
designed to increase their self-sufficiency and chances 
for unsubsidised employment. One of the unique aspects 
of the GAIN program is the provision of supportive 
services while a participant is involved in a GAIN 
activity. The regulations specifically state that "the 
stat* and counties have a responsibility to provide a 
sufficient level of services to meet the needs of 
participants. . (EAS 42.710). These services include 
child care. 

The regulations further discuss supportive services and 
child care (EAS 42.750) as follows: 

A. Supportive services shall be provided to GAIN 
registrants to enable them to participate in GAIN 
activities or to accept employment opportunities. 
Participation shall not be required if the needed 
services are not available, not arranged, or are 
insufficient to meet the participant's needs. 

B. Child care shall be available to every GAIN 
participant with a child under 12 who has indicat- 
ed a need for care. Care by family members shall 
be encouraged, but final choice is left up to the 
participant. 

C. The County Welfare Department (CWD) shall: 

1. Promote parental choice by providing flexi- 
bility in child care arrangements, 

2. Provide payment for and assist in arranging 
for the continuity of child care, including 
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child care for participants whose programs 
demand flexible hours of care, and 

3, Coordinate with child care resource and 
referral agencies, school districts, and 
other local providers in the development of 
new child care resources where needed* 

D. child Care Costs 

1* GAIN may pay for child care services arranged 
by participants, but they are not to exceed 
regional market rates. 

2. Participants may choose licensed or exempt 



3. GAIN funds will be available when a child is 
temporarily absent from care, for specified 
reasons • 

4. GAIN funds will be available for three months 
immediately following the discontinuance from 
AFDC due to earnings. 



II. CONTRA COSTA COUNTY GAIN PLAN 

As part of the GAIN planning process, the County 
Welfare Department convened topic -specif ic committees, 
one of which dealt with assessing current child care 
resources to determine how to develop enough child care 
slots to meet the needs of GAIN participants. As a 
result, the committee recommended several innovative 
ideas that are included in Contra Costa County* s GAIN 
plan: 

A. child Care Slot Development 



1. The child Care Needs Assessment for Contra 
Costa County indicated there is a lack of 
approximately 1620 child care slots necessary 
to provide a choice between licensed and 
exempt care for each GAIN participant. There 
is also a need for child care during minor 
illnesses, for handicapped/special need 
children, and for alternative-hour care. 

2. Considering participation in GAIN is not 
required if child care is not available, the 
GAIN County Plan requires the contract Agency 
to: 

a. Develop sufficient licensed day care 
slots. 



care. 
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b. Pursue the development of on-site care 
with the school districts, 

. c. Develop short-term and emergency sick 
care (sae IB & |C below), and 

d. Develop care during alternative hours. 

3 . The Labor Market Needs Assessment included 
interviews with employers. One of their 
concerns is absenteeism caused by inadequate 
child care arrangements at home. Histori- 
cally, child care is a major barrier to 
employment. Contra Costa County plans to 
alleviate this problem with thorough child 
care slot development. The county plan 
contains a request for GAIN funds for child 
care slot development. 

Sick Child Care 

1. A major concern of the GAIN Committee on Child 
Care and Supportive Services is the total lack 
of child care for children with minor ill- 
nesses, as indicated in the Child Care Needs 
Assessment* Therefore, it was strongly 
recommended that GAIN- funded licensed child 
care be available for this population. 
Through the provision of short-term licensed 
child cere for ill children, the GAIN 
participant will be able to continue in 
employment/education/training without 
interruption. 

2. The GAIN County Plan proposes that the 
Contract Agency will recruit and contract 
with a few sick-care licensed child care 
providers in each section of the County. 
These homes will be available to provide care 
on a short-notice basis, as they will be 
guaranteed a minimum number of GAIN- funded 
placements. The county plan includes a 
request for GAIN funds for sick child care, 

Short-term Child Care 

1. The GAIN committee on Child Care and Suppo- 
rtive Services also determined a need in this 
county for short-' erm child care. Given the 
varying nature and duration of the GAIN 
components, a participant is apt to need 
occasional licensed short-term child care. 
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2. The GAIN County Plan proposes that the child 
care contract agency will recruit and contract 
with a few emergency licensed child care 
providers in each section of tho County. 
These homes will be available to provide 
emergency care for children until a more 
permanent arrangement can be made. The homes 
will be guaranteed a minimum number of 
GAIN-funded placements. By having access to 
immediate, short-term care, a participant will 
enjoy greater flexibility when developing a 
training and employment plan* The county plan 
includes a readiest for GAIN funds for 
short-term child care. 

D. Transitional Child Care 

1. The GAIN regulations provide funds for three 
months' child care following discontinuance 
from AFDC due to employment. 

2. Contra Costa County's GAIN committee on child 
Care and Supportive Services strongly recom- 
mended that transitional child care be funded 
up to 180 days. Both the Labor Market Needs 
Assessment and GAIN'S performance-based 
contract criteria cite six months as a 
"successful placement* 1 , therefore, the 
committee believed it is appropriate that six 
months' transitional child care be available. 
The County plan includes a request for GAIN 
funds for 180 days of transitional child care. 

In addition, the GAIN county plan provided for the 
following child care administrative functions: 

A. Child Care Administration 

1. Contra Costa County will contract with a child 
care agency to provide centralized resource 
and referral services to match GAIN 
participants with a licensed child care 
provider, considering needs* location , costs 
and special circumstances , in those cases 
where the participant has not made previous, 
approved arrangements. 

2. GAIN participants will be referred to any 
waiting lists for subsidized child care. 

3. The GAIN Social Worker will monitor and review 
child care arrangements as they relate to a 
participant's activity in GAIN, and assess any 
need for change. 
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B. Child Care P&yment 

1. The GAIN Social Worker will receive, review, 
and approve requests for child care payments* 

2. The County Welfare Department will issue 
authorized child care payments to the 
participant. The participant shall pay the 
provider with these funds. 



• CONCLUSION 

It is the intent of the GAIN program to provide AFDC 
applicants and recipients with the opportunity to 
obtain employment by offering a full range of employ- 
ment training and supportive services, consistent with 
tM needs of the participants, with this in mind, 
Co.ttra Costa County* s GAIN plan has specified a range 
of child care services necessary to meet the child care 
needs of our GAIN population, without these innova- 
tions, our goal of full employment may not be reach- 
able. 
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ATTACHMENT C 



Child Care 
Alliance 

For Resource 
And Development 



History/A' jomplishments 



Sept. 1984 



Sept. *84 - 
Spring *85 



Spring/Summer '85 



In response to the city Council ! s 
concern about the impact of Concord s 
dynamic growth and development on the 
child cara delivery system, Council 
women Diane Longshore and Colleen Coll 
established and chaired the Concord 
Child Care Task Force. The Task Force 
was comprised of parents md 
representatives from both the child 
care and business communities, as well 
as, developers. 

The Concord Child Care Task Force 
assessed needs, studied funding 
mechanisms and concluded that the 
issues of greatest concern in Concord 
were af f ordability , availability and 
quality. 

The Task Force decided a non profit 
agency was needed to carry forward 
their work. Board members wei'e 
elected, programs designed and a 
funding request was submitted to and 
approved by the Concord City Council. 
Programs included: 

Public Education 

A program designed to increase public 
awareness of child care issues and to 
share with employers the benefits and 
options of supporting child care for 
their emp.oyees. 

Provider Development 

A program of training and support for 
Concord Child Care Providers designed 
to improve the quality of care provided 
and enhance the professionalism of 
local child care providers. 
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Late Summer/Fall v 85 
Not* v 85 

Jan. % 86 
Spring *86 

March v 86 



Vendor/Voucher 

The Vendor/Voucher Program provides 
child care subsidies for low and 
moderate income families and allows 
parents the right to choose the child 
care arrangement which best meets the 
needs of their child and family. 

Low Interest Loan 

A low interest revolving loan fund 
developed to assist Concord Child Care 
Providers in initiating, improving and 
expanding their programs. 

The Child Care Alliance hired staff, 
became incorporated, secured non profit 
status and developed its programs. 

The Child Care Alliance Eoard of 
Directors met in retreat and adopted 
the following Mission Statement: 

"To create a system of safe, high 
quality, affordable, accessible child 
care .for every family in Concord, who 
vanta or needa it, which allows for 
parental choice and Is supported by a 
partnership of public and private 
resources." 

Program implementation began. 

Alliance and Concord Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored a survey of 120 
Concord area employers to assess their 
level of interest and involvement in 
providing child care related benefits 
to their employees. 

Alliance issued the first Child Care 
Quarterly , a newsletter designed to 
acquaint the business community with 
the pros and cons of supporting child 
care and to share with employers the 
options available to them. 



9 
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April 9 86 



May 9 86 
Nov. 9 86 

Dec* 9 86 



Alliance sponsored 9 A Day In The Park 9 
as part of the Week of the Young Child. 
200 children participated and 
Supervisor HcPeak and Mayor Mullen 
presented proclamations from their 
respective legislative bodies. 

Quality Assessment Task Force was 
formed to develop a program to assess 
and ultimately upgrade the quality of 
child care services in Concord. 

Alliance launched its first Business 
Campaign focused at better informing 
the business community about child care 
issues and soliciting their support. 

Child Care Alliance held first Annual 
Board Meeting. 

Child Care Alliance and Concord Chamber 
of Commerce sponsored Child Care 
Brnsfits: The Employer and Employee , a 
conference for employers exploring the 
range of child care related benefits 
currently offered by Bay Area 
Businesses. 

Alliance launched the Child Care 
Partnership Project, developed to 
stimulate the involvement of Concord 
employers in providing child care 
assistance to their employees* The 
Alliance matched the employers 9 
contribution to the child care costs of 
his/her employees up to $100 per month 
per employee. Within 3 months, 3 
employers joined the Partnership 
Project. 

The Alliance Board of Directors adopted 
the recommendations of the Quality 
Assessment Task Force to implement a 
program which would involve parents and 
other volunteers, as well as the 
programs themselves in assessing the 
quality of child care programs in 
Concord • 
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By year end '86 
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• 50 low and moderate income working 
families had received assistance 
through the Vendor/Voucher Program. 

• 52 child care providers had been 
helped to continue their 
professional training and 
development . 

• Hundreds of businesses had received 
information and technical assistance 
on child care related benefits. 

• Two loans had been made to child 
care providers, assisting in the 
development of 66 new child care 
slots • 
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V / / ATTACHMENT D 

■SO-.. 



California Chile Care Initiative 

Program Overview 

The California Child Care Initiative is a collaborative 
philanthropic program designed to bring the supply of licensed 
quality child care in the state into better balance with the rapidly 
growing demand. The Initiative takes advantage of California's 
unique structure of local independent child care resource and 
referral agencies, linked by the California Child Care Resource and 
Referral Network, co ensure expert management of its programs while 
maintaining local community control. 

The Initiative was announced in March, 1985 with an initial 
capitalization of $400,000 from eight public- and private-sector 
sources and a fundraising goal of $700,000. That goal has been 
reached. The money is being used to develop and run six pilot 
programs in five California counties to recruit and train new 
providers pf child care and build a capacity for future growth of 
this vital community resource. If successful , the programs can be 
expanded or replicated by local resource and referral agencies in 
other California communities. 

BankAmerica Foundation researched and designed the Initiative 
during 1984. The California Child Care Resource and Referral Network 
began developing the program components in early 1985, helping pilot 
agencies to shape their project plans, and creating manuals and 
other resources for their use. The six pilot programs commenced 
operation in October and will conclude in September, 1986. 

\tft*in I \pfr» ».^ii<Ufn*i.WrlU^ FounArt.oN.rw, it. G4.jn.lFlr tr* Cmti|wm "Tr- ClKox Omjwnt fvorxktioi' 
<-»;.fi*m,|jmin..in,li l.rtj^Ul^^.Srtvtiti tU itn F.KiVt.U i 'Mikr.M r *yui. (A Crfiifmriu •( ■ 4 4 nA Usinlt U Vii. Fr.fWim • 
l*Mf*U»Ufjwnlt •S*r«mrn<titniFti »(jri ul V* Ufi» ni.i'Tbr Nin it 4w •« ■• Ihui^m^i Intrrmcd^ti 
MhliMvTKATOk Kwftis'i \Uh. BjnlAnwr. . VwmUiM 
(41*> Ui 3ir3 
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CONTRA COSTA CHILDREN'S COUNCIL 
CARE BUILDER PROJECT 




workihopi 
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CALIFORNIA CHILD CARE INITIATIVE 
FACT SHEET 



In tht State of California, the Initiative will result In: 
192 New licensed family day care homes 



12 
60 
40 

Greater Long Beach 40 
Bakersfleld/Rldgecrest 40 



Sacramento 
Contra Costa County 
West Los Angeles/South Bay 
~ ter Long m ~~^ 
rsfleld/R 



960 estimated new spaces In family day care homes 



Sacramento 

Contra Costa County 

West Los Angeles/South Bay 

Greater Long Beach 

Bakersfleld/Rldgecrest 



60 
300 
200 
200 
200 



3 new school-age programs 
Sen Francisco 



12S estimated new school-age spaces 
San Francisco 
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Training for 380 new and existing family day care providers 



Sacramento 

Contra Costa County 

West Los Angeles/South Bay 

Greater Long Beach 

Bakersfleld/Rldgecrest 



70 
130 
80 
40 
60 



190 other Individuals trained 
San Francisco 

Sacramento 

Bakersfleld 
Total runner of children served: 10^ 



50 corarcunlty 

organizers and 

child care staff 
45 planners, 

architects and 

developers 
7C child care center 

staff 
25 planners, 

architects, and 

developers 
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CALIFORNIA CHILD CARE INITIATIVE 
FACT SHEET 



Children's Council of San Francisco 161. SOO 

•3 nw school-age child cart programs. 
-Estimated new spaces for 1?5 children. 

-Training for 50 community organizers and child cart program staff 
Contact: Martha Rodlttl (415) 647-0778 



Contra Costa Children's Council 180.000 

-60 new licensed family day care homes. 

•Estimated 300 new spaces In family day care homes. 

•Training and workshops for 80 new and existing family day care 

providers in central and east Contra Costa County. 
-Training and workshops for 50 new and easting family day care 

providers In west Contra Costa County. 

Contact: Joan KeWey (415) 676-5442 



Child Action Inc. (Sacramento) $61. SOO 

•12 new licensed family day care homes. 

•Estimated 60 new spaces In family day care homes. 

-Training and workshops for 70 new and existing family day can 

providers * 
-Training seminars for 70 child care center staff. 
-Training for 45 planners, architects, and developers. 

Contact: Jacl Nhlte (916) 543-0713 



C onnections for Children (Hest Los Angela/Smith Bay) 162. SOO 

-40 new licensed family day care homes. 
-Estimated 200 new spaces In family day care homes. 
-Training and workshops for 80 new and existing family day care 
providers. 

Contact: Jane David (213) 393-5422 



Children's Home Society (Greater Long Reach) 1S7.S00 

-*0 new licensed family day care homes. 
-Estlmjued 200 new spaces In family day care homes. 
-Training and workshops for 40 new and existing family day care 
providers. 

Contact: Sherry Nhlte (213) 436-3201 



Community Connection for Child Care (Bakersf leld/Rldgecrest) lfiO t ooo 

-40 new licensed family day care homes. 
-Estimated 200 new spaces In family day care homes. 
-Training and workshops for 60 new and existing family day care 
providers. 

-Training for 25 planners, architects, and developers. 
Contact: Julie Parsons (805) 322-7633 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. Vicars? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD VICARS, VICE PRESIDENT OF HUMAN 
RESOURCES, LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., FORT 
WAYNE, IN 

Mr. Vicars. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Congressman Coats, I bring you greetings from home. 
My name is Richard Vicars. I am Vice President for Human Re- 
sources for Lincoln National Corporation. 
A little about my company: 

Lincoln National Corporation was founded in 1905 as one of the 
nation's largest multi-line insurance holding companies. It is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The company has assets of $15 
billion, and annual revenues exceeding $6 billion. 

Further, it is the largest financial institution in the State of Indi- 
ana. We are home based in Fort Wayne, Indiana and we are recog- 
nized as a progressive leader in the community providing a variety 
of innovative benefits for its 3,300 home-office employees. 

The demands of today's economy have significantly altered pa- 
rental roles within society from what we know as a traditional 
bread winner/homemaker couple, to the dual income couple. 

Also, the high divorce rate hat* created many single parent fami- 
lies. To accommodate the increasing number of employees who are 
single parents or dual wage earners, we designed a benefit package 
to ease the burden incumbent on employees who require day care 
for their children. , 

Some of our benefits include flexible benefit packages including a 
dependent-care expense account, flexible time scheduling, job shar- 
ing, part-time positions, paid maternity disability of six weeks and 
up to three months of non-paid including paternity leave. 

We provide adoption assistance for ages from birth to 16 years 
for full time employees, which reimburses 80 percent of expenses 
up to a mfnpmnm of $1,250 per adoption. 

Further, we provide psychological counseling services and a com- 
prehensive child care information and referral service which also 
includes sick child care assistance, a joint venture with a local hos- 
pital. 

My comments today will focus in particular on our company 8 
child care information and referral service. While the roles of the 
parents have changed, the needs of the children have not. Consist- 
ent quality day care remains critical to healthy development. 

We believe that if parents know that their children are content 
and well cared for they are more attentive to their work. Our em- 
ployees are an important part of our company's success. Recogniz- 
ing the special needs of today's employees, the company took a pro- 
gressive stand on the child care issue. 

In August 1983, a group of employees approached thq chief exec- 
utive officer, Ian Holland, with a request to explore the child care 
issue. After an indepth employee survey was conducted, a study 
vos made of other corporation's efforts in employer-supported child 
care, and the pros and cons of various options were then consid- 
ered. 
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In reviewing the child care resources in the Ft. Wayne area, the 
group determined that an adequate number of preschool cfS^cSS 
programs already existed in the community m 

dav ca^f-Sf *£^J md ? 2 yea P «* n °t accepted in most 
day care centers, the quality and quantity of infant care was identi- 
fied as a major problem in the family day care system 

Also, our employees wanted help just in locating aualitv child 
care providers that met their needs Upon coKation of tie am 

ence Board, who is recognized as one of the nation's leadW an 

of SOTO Sftr 8POnSOr ^ Chad ^ e ' "™» S the applet 
ot our CEO and the senior officers of the corporation a decision 
was made to establish an in-house information ^d referral Sc? 
This option was elected because it could be implemSq^SS" 

We then hired a fuU-time staff person to administer information 

Bakefr 0 ui^lHT ^ !"Wf her ^ th me toSy 

Baker is our child care administrator and is, I think the m-imnrv 

Kn h rece^ nefit ,, f0 K r ° Ur emp !° yees ^ » SK3 
nasoeen received so well by our employees. 

lv i^orWn^T ^ year of oration. And I can say honest- 
ly, its working better than we anticipated. Since its inception the 
service has served over 750 of our employees and SKSSSfaS 

^Si^JT^ ° f th0Se employees ' ^ en * *£«X 
I rr might add ' tWsw, not just female employees as everybody 

sstzs a" sB our maie empicyees that 

trP^ n ? y ' fc t! re are 150 tam % day care providers in our reris- 
^ o ^ 0 - h ^ V f- been P^reened through telephone interviews S 
and ! s?r^ce tetl0nS *° """" they meet the standi qual% 
Madeleine is out every Wednesday visiting her providers to sra 

da^cLfS-S« maintainS % info "national file on licensed 
rwn ;^!? r ! « d J»&»an profilen on preschools. 
On an ungomg basis, Lmcoln National Child Care Services work R 
to provide parent* and child-care providers with tfefaW^riS 
graining they neea to be the bJ^tT^^^SS 

rSSS feSSf^ ° Ur Service8 » J" addition *° our Information 
neierral bervice, are seminars and woxluhoos on child care and 
family topics; support groups who provide Soup mterSSon^n 
H? Parente *? th B P ecial situations, such as tot ?Lne par- 
ents; a child care newsletter for parents and providers to comnimS- 

SStS5S?2 the tW ° grou?8; P^^ Parent/provider information 
packets to serve as resources and guides: and last but eprt«w„,^ 
feast is cur annual Child Care FaTwh^p^J S 'wffiSe of 
parenting resources that promotes the importance of the Sy 
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ChUd care services extend beyond our company. The service en- 
courages and assists the development of the Ft. Wayne communi- 
ties' child-care resources, participating in organizations which deal 
with family and children, acting as a child-care advocate, and a re- 
source for other companies' initiatives. 

When high quality child care is available, children benefit, par- 
ents benefit, employers benefit, and the whole community is a 
better place in which to live and work. 

And that's what we believe will make it work. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Richard Vicars follows:] 
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Prepared Statkmentof Richard Vicars, Vice President, Human Resources 
Lincoln National Corp., a Progressive Leader 

Lln^ i!r? l n H T r o Vlc *" * nQ 1 «» vlc « fretldenc, Huaen Resource., for 
Lincoln National corporation. 

Lincoln National corporation, founded in 1905,, is one of the nation's 
.ISIUL^i Insurance holding coapanies. Listed on the New York Stock 

?Ei!2R: UMn? tny h l* a ; ,et * ° f $l6 bllllon and * nnual revenues 

It "Suna": " U tHt Urge,t tlnancU1 i-tltottai in 

Hoaa-basad in Fort Vayna, Indiana, Lincoln National is recognized as a 
progressiva iaadar in tha cosounlty, providing . variety of 8 ln nova?ive 
benefits for its 3300 hoae office eaployaes. 

The deaands of today's aconoay have significantly altered parental roles 
within sociaty froa the traditional braadvinner/hoSiaaker o 0 

SS^ISJS Al, °' the hl&h dlvorce r * te h " ™y -w- 

To accomodate the increasing nuaber of employees who are single parents or 
dual wage ..mars, a benefit package v.. designed to ease thf bu£en 

S^t^^ l ^ reqUlre ***** f ° r thelr chlldr - So - of 
° 5 ,X SJ* btn#flta > Including a dependent care expense account- 
o Flexible tlae scheduling, job sharing and part-tine positions: 
o Paid aatamlty disability of six weeks .nd up to threr. c onShs 

or non-paid, which Includes paternity leave; 
o Adoption assistance, for ages 0-15 years, for full-time employees 

with reiaburseaent of 80 percent of expenses to a maximum of 

$1,250 per child; 
o Psychological counseling services, and 

o A coaprehansiva Child Care Information-Referral (I&R) Service 
which slso includes 'sick child cars* assistance, a joint venture 
with a local hospital. 

My coaaents today will focus in particular on Lincoln National's Child Care 
information -Referral Service. 

While the roles of the parents have changed, the needs of the children have 
not Consistent, quality care remains critical to healthy development We 
believe that parents who know that their children are content and well-cared 
for are more attentive to their work. 
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Our employees ere en Importent part of Lincoln National's success, Recog* 
nizing the spec i el nssds of today's employees, tha company took a stand on 
the child cara Issue. In August 1983 , a group of employees approached the 
Chief Executive Officer, Ien Rollend. vlth e request to exploro the child 
cere Issue, After en ln« depth employee survey *ves conducted, and a study 
of other corporations' efforts In employer-supported child cere, the pros 
end cons of verlous options vere considered. 

In reviewing tha child cere resources In the community, the group determined 
thet en adequate number of preschool child cere programs alreedy existed In 
the community. However, since children under two yeers ere not accepted In 
most daycere canters, the quality end quantity of Infent cere wes Identified 
•s the problem aree In the family daycare system. 

Upon confirmation of the conclusions by en outside expert, Dr. Dana 
Friedman, one of the nation's laedlng euthorltles on employer-sponsored 
child cere, end with the epprovel of the CEO end the Senior Officers, the 
decision was mada to establish en "ln-house* Information and Referral 
Service. This option wes elected because It could be implemented quickly, 
wes cost-affective, end It would help to meet a wide range of employees' 
child cere needs. Ve then hired e full-time steff person to edminlster our 
Information and Referral Service. 

Now in its 3rd year of operation, Lincoln Netional's Child Cere Information 
and Raferrel Service is working very well. Since Its inception, the Service 
hss served over 750 employees end has successfully pieced over 63% of those 
employees' children. Currently, there ere 150 family daycere providers in 
its registry, who heve been pre-ecreened through telephone interviews end 
on-site visitetions, to ensure that they meet Lincoln's stendards of quelity 
and service. The program also maintelna en informational file on licensed 
daycare canters end program profiles on existing pre-schools. 

On en on-going beeis. Lincoln Netionel Child Cere Services works to provide 
perents end child cera providers with the Information end training they need 
to be the beet perents end providers possible. Fo- exemple, Child Care 
Services include: 

o Seminars end workshops on child, perent and family topics; 
o Support groups to provlda group lnterection and sharing for 
perents with speciel situstions, such as first time parents; 
o A child cere newsletter for perents and providers to 
communicate updates, tips and schedules for Child Care 
Services i end promote interaction between the two groups; 
o Perent-provider information packets to serve as resources and 
guides; end 

o Annual Child Care Fair which provides a wide range of parenting 
resources and promotes the importance of family. 
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Chairman Millkb. Madeleine, did you have testimony or are you 
just going to respond to questions? m 

Mr. Vicaks. She's going to answer all the technical questions. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Robins. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP X. ROBINS, Ph.D., PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, CORAL GABLES, FL 

Mr. Robins. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members of the Select U>mmit- 
tee, I thank you for the opportunity to present my views on the 
role played by child care in promoting economic self-sufficiency 
among low-income families. . 

I> m a labor economist and a Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. I'm also a research affiliate at the Institute for 
Research on Poverty at the University of Wisconsin. I ve been in- 
volved with studying the economics of the family for my entire 15 
year professional career. And I'm also heavily mvolved right now 
with helping the State of Wisconsin design their Welfare Reform 
Program that was referred to earlier. 

I've also spent a great deal of time studying child care. And I 
would like to say that I firmly believe that child care is an essen- 
tial ingredient in promoting economic self-sufficiency among low 
income families. T 

My testimony today is based on the results of research that j 
have performed over the past two years. My remarks are divided 
into two parts. The first part is concerned with how the avadability 
of child care affects various measures of economic seltetfficiency. 

The second part is concerned with how the cost of child care at- 
fecte economic self-sufficiency. Let me briefly summarize each part 
of my testimony. . . 

First, let me summarize my results with respect to the availabil- 
ity of child care and economic self-sufficiency. These results are 
based on a study I performed for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development [HUD] in which I attempted to determine how 
providing child care services in public housing projects afreets eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency among low-income families residing m the 

projects. m mm t u . 

I found that the availability of i child care center in a public 
housing project could have a substantial effect on economic self-suf- 
ficiency if the center is large enough. In other words, in public 
housing projects having child care centers with a sufficiently large 
number of slots relative to the number of families living in the 
projects, the average standard of living of residents is significantly 

improved. „ 1f 

To give you an indication of how center size affects economic selt- 
sufficiency, let me describe the implications of my results with re- 
spect to how a 50-percent increase in the relative size of a child- 
care center would affect various economic outcomes; m particular, 
hours of work of the mother (or the parent caring for the child), 
earnings of the mother, welfare benefits received by the family, 
and total family income. 
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„JJ l a 50 "P« rc ? nt increase in the relative size of the 

child-care center would increase average hours of work of the 
mother by about 13.5 percent, would increase the number of moth- 
ers employed by about 12 percent, would increase average earnings 
fiLS 6 . mother . by about 19.5 percent, and would increase total 
family income by about 5.5 percent. 
' n JrHS ^ne™ wo»1<1 fall by 4 percent, and the number of fam- 
feS^,welfare benefits would drop by 2 percent. (About 
two-thirds of the sample I analyzed received welfare benefits.) 

I found that most of the/effects of the public housing project 
child^are ; centers on economic self-sufficiency occurred for non-wel- 

S^fSfr Tf 6 effecte for r lfare iamm ™ were generally small 
m magnitude. Hence, my analysis suggests that having a child care 
center m a public housing project appears to affect primarily those 
Sence alread y achieved some degree of economic inde- 

However, I would like to note that these results should be viewed 
with some caution because so few welfare families have working 
parents and it is difficult to isolate effects for them g 

It is quite possible that more extensive child care programs could 

SSJWflSr" 0n W6 ^ fare md could aWreduce the 

number of families receiving welfare benefits by amounts signifi- 
cantly larger than I estimated in my study. B 
0 ,,Sl let me summarize my results with respect to economic self- 
Si^TWS? the J c « rt T of cnud care. Using results from a statisti- 
cal probabdity model, I generated predictions of how changes in 
market child care costs would affect work effort and the choice of 
c »* ^^arrangements by working mothers. 
My predictions suggest both are sensitive to child care costs 
Overall my results show that a 10-percent decrease in child-care 
costs would increase employment by about 4 percent and would in- 
crease the use of purchased care by about 6 percent? 
parent 1 * 111811 MlLLER - Excuse me - 1 ^ it you mean the cost to the 

*^ D ?^u 1116 "SP *? ^ he parent The net cost to the parents. 
-f 6 of thea ? stu dies nnply? First, they provide 

clearcut evidence that economic decisionmaking is sensitive for the 
availability and cost of child care. Second, they suggest that for- 
J&ff £ rnment e £ rt> **"teidize chUd care costs^d/or further 
S^t° mcrease the availabUity of child care services will likely 
l^to a significant increase m economic well-being, particularly 
among low income families. y 

JS^'™ y reSU l ts jmPly that outreach efforts should be an im- 
C ? m ? one ^ 1 ^ new major program to expand child care 
SEKw IPo^ed study I referred to earlier, it was 

found that more than half the families with children living in the 
pubhc housing projects with centers were unaware of the presence 
"child care faculties on the project premises. 

iJMT'*? 8h0U f d 1)6 ? oted tnat the findings of my research are 
based on the analysis of existing child care programs. A more de- 
fimtive statement regarding the effects of cfclcfcare on economic 
sett-sufficiency from an economic perspective, could be obtained if 
cm Jd care programs were to be evaluated within a carefully con- 
trolled experimental setting. y con 

p?r 1.52 
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Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
[Prepared statement of Philip Robins follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Philip K. Robins, Professor of Economics, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, FL 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to present my views on 
the role played by child care in promoting economic self-sufficiency among 
low income families. The testimony I am about to present is based on the 
results of research that I have been performing over the past two years. I 
will divide oy remarks into two parts. The first part is concerned with how 
the availability of child care affects various measures of economic self- 
sufficiency. The second part is concerned with how the cost of child care 
affects economic self-sufficiency. 

The Availability of Child Care and Economic Sttlf- Sufficiency 

I recently completed a study for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) in which I attempted to determine how increasing the 
availability of child- care services would affect economic self-sufficiency 
among low- income families in public housing projects. The motivation for 
the study derives from the Housing and Urban-Rural Recovery Act of 1983 
(P.L. 98-181), which authorized HUD to carry out a demonstration program to 
determine the feasibility of using public housing facilities in the 
provision of child-care services for low- income families who reside in 
public housing. Subsequent to passage of the Act, the Joint Appropriations 
Committee of Congress determined that such a demonstration was not yet 
needed because many Public Housing Authorities (PHAs) were already 
furnishing child- care services within public hovsing projects and a variety 
of outside funding sources were available for the operation of such 
services. Because of this, Congress directed HUD to undertake an evaluation 
of existing child-care services in PHA facilities and to determine their 
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role in promoting economic self-sufficiency among public housing residents 
The data collected as part of that evaluation were used in my study. * 

The presence of child- care facilities in a PHA project is intended to 
promote economic self-sufficiency by facilitating employment among PHA 
residents. In the jargon of economics, PHA child- care centers may be viewed 
as having the effect of reducing the labor market entry costs of public 
housing residents, by increasing the supply of available child-care services 
and by providing such services in a more convenient setting. In my study, I 
utilize the theory of labor market entry costs to derive a set of testable 
hypotheses regarding the effects of PHA child- care facilities on economic 
self-sufficiency. The theory predicts that providing child- care services 
within a PHA project should generate an increase in work effort of the 
mother and should reduce the family's reliance on public assistance. 

The empirical analysis I performed utilized household survey data 
collected by Westat from about 1,000 residents of PHA projects. The survey 
was administered by telephone to two groups of families, those residing in 
PHA projects in which at least one child- care center was present and those 
residing in PHA projects in which no child-care center was present. If the 
two groups are otherwise comparable (that is, if they have the same general 
socioeconomic characteristics), then in effect, we have an "experimental" 
group and a "control* group and appropriate statistical techniques can be 
utilized to drrw inferences regarding the effects of the PHA child-care 
centers on economic self-sufficiency. Using the available survey 
information, I concluded that, except for the presence of a child-care 
center, the groups appeared to be quite comparable. 
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As part of the evaluation, an attempt was made to determine how 
extensive child-care programs were in PHA projects. Of the approximately 
2,350 PHAs that cooperated with the study (out of 2,800 PHAs nationwide), 
approximately 10% reported the presence of at least one child-care program 
in their facilities. One third of these programs were Head Start centers 
that provided primarily developmental rather than custodial day care. I 
excluded families in projects with Head St-rt Centers from my analysis 
because I was interested primarily in evaluating child- care services that 
facilitated employment of the mother. 

Of those PHAs with child-care centers, about half of all households 
with children in the projects indicated they would be interested in using 
the center if space was available. Based on these responses, Cestat 
estimated that there was a "waiting list" of approximately 96,000 children 
for services from these centers. Westat also estimated that households with 
approximately 170,000 children might be interested in the centers' services 
if care were to be available for a wider age range of children and for more 
hours. About 10,000 children were actually being served by the PHA centers 
but only 38% of them resided in the PHA projects. The remaining 62% wers 
from the community at large. Moreover, over half the households with 
children were unaware of the presence of the child- care center in the PHA 
project. Hence, the PHA child-care programs appear to be serving only a 
small fraction of the potential users within the PHA projects. 

Give: this background information, I will no» summarize the results of 
my empirical investigation. Based on estimates from * multivariate 
regression model, I found that the availability of a child-care center in a 
PHA project can have a substantial effect on economic self-sufficiency, if 
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the center is large enough. For the actual centers surveyed, the average 
effects all indicate an improvement in economic self-sufficiency, however 
none of the effects are statistically significant or very large in 
magnitude. Hovaver, vhen the size of the effect is allowed to vary with the 
relative size of the center (measured by the ratio of the number of child - 
can* slots to the number of PHA housing units in the project), the effects 
become statistically significant and sizable in magnitude. The results 
unambiguously imply that economic self-sufficiency is improved vhen a child- 
care center capable of serving a relatively large number of families is 
present in a PHA project. 

To give an indication of how center size affects economic self- 
sufficiency, X calculated elasticities for all the outcome measures X 
examined. The outcome measures included hours of work of the mother, 
earnings of the mother, welfare benefits received by tne family, and total 
family income, all measured in annual terms. The elasticities show the 
percentage change in these outcome measures resulting from a given 
percentage change in the relative size of the PHA center. 

For hours of work, the elasticity indicates that a 50% increase in the 
relative size of the center would be expected to increase average hours of 
work of PHA residents by about 13.5% (employment would increase by about 
12%). The earnings elasticity is somewhat larger, implying a 19.5% increase 
in earnings for a 50% increase in the size of the center. The welfare 
benefit elasticity indicates that a 50% increase in the relative size of the 
center would reduce welfare benefits by 4% (the number of families receiving 
welfare benefits would drop by 2%). Finally, the family f ncome elasticity 
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indictees chat family income would rise by about 5,5% if there was a 50% 
increese in the relative size of the center. 

About two -thirds of the sample I analyzed received welfare benefit. 
In separata analyses of welfare and nonwelfere families , I found that most 
of the effect of PHA canters on economic self-sufficiency occured for 
nonwelfere families. The effects for welfare families were generally small 
in magnitude. Hence, my analysis suggests that the reduction in labor 
market entry costs made possible by having a child-care center on the PHA 
premises appears to affect primarily those families that have already 
achieved some degree of economic independence, in the sense that they are 
not currently receiving welfare benefits. However, these results should be 
viewed with ceutlon baceuse so few welfare families hava working parents end 
it is difficult to lsolete effects for them. It is quite possible that more 
extensive child* care programs could have larger effects on welfere families 
and could also reduce the number of families receiving welfare benefits by 
an amount significantly larger than I estimated in my study. 

Economic Sal f- Sufficiency and the Cost of Child Care 

In another study, e colleague and I examined how child- care costs 

2 

affect work effort end the choice of child-care arrangement. Economic 
theory suggests thc.t higher child -care costs will reduce the likelihood that 
mothers will work (because of a reduction in the net economic return to 
working) and for those mothers that do work the likelihood of making choices 
in which child care is not purchased in the market will be increased. 

We tested this theory using data from a much larger household survey 
then the one used in the study of public housing residents. The survey was 
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conducted as part of the Employment Opportunities Pilot Projects (EOPP), a 
job-search demonstration project undertaken oy th* department of Labor in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. The EOPP survey collected extensive 
Information on employment of the mother and the cost and utilisation of 
several type? of child care used while the mother worked. Our analysis 
sample consisted of 6,151 households throughout the United States in which 
there was a married woman under the age of 45 and at least one child under 
the age of 14 years in the household. The sample consisted of a 
disproportionate number of low* income families, although high- income 
families were also represented. 

Thirty seven percent of the households in the EOPP sample had a working 
mother (the survey covered the years 1979 and 1980) . Of those families with 
working mothers, about one -third reported using a paid form of child care 
while two-thirds reported using non-paid forms of child care. One can think 
of these two types of care as market care and nonmarket care. The objective 
of our empirical analysis was to determine how child- care costs affect trie 
probability of working and the probability of using market care. 

Using results from a statistical probability model, we were able to 
generate predictions of how changes in market child- care costs affect work 
effort and the choice of child care arrangement. Our predictions suggest 
that both are sensitive to child-care costs. 

The range of child-care costs examined in our predictions was from zero 
to $40 per week (in 1980 dollars) . Mean child- care costs in the sample were 
about $27 per week. The predictions indicated that if child-c^re costs were 
fully subsidized, 72% of the mothers would work. If child-care costs were 
$40 per week, only 18% of the mothers would work (recall that at the sample 
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nsan child-care coat, about 37% of the mothers work). The average 
elasticity of employment with respect to child-care costs over the range of 
child-cara costs examined is about -.4, indicating that a 10% decrease in 
child-care costs Would increase employment by about 4%. 

Higher child-cara costs are also predicted to reduce the probability of 
using purchased forms of child care when the mother does work, if child- 
cara costs ware fully subsidized, our results imply that 57% of the working 
Bothers would use purchased cara. if chili cara costs vera $40 per week, 
only 19% would use purchased cara. The average price elesticity of 
purchased care over the range of child-cara costs examined in the study is 
about -.6. This means that a 10% reduction in market child- care costs would 
increase the usa of purchased child care by about 6%. It is interesting to 
nota that tha alasticities with respect to purchased care are higher at 
lower child-care cost levels, suggesting that there is greater 
aubstitutability with nonpurchased care at these levels. Greater 
substitutability at lower cost levels may be reflecting the fact that cost 
and quality are positively correlated and that purchased care and 
nonpurchased cara have similar qualities at lower cost levels. 

Summary 

What do the results of all these studies imply? First, they provide 
clearcut evidence that economic decisionmaking is sensitive to the 
availability and cost of child care. Second, they suggest that further 
government efforts to subsidize child-care costs and/or further efforts to 
increase tha availability of child-care services would likely lead to a 
significant increase in economic well being, particularly among low-income 
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families for whom child- cere coete represent euch a large fraction of their 
net economic return to working. Third, they imply that outreach efforts 
should be an importent component of eny new major program to expend child- 
cere services. As indicteted eerlier, the HUD sponsored study found thet 
more than half the families with children in e public > using project were 
unaware of the presence of a child-cere facility on the project premises. 
Finally, it should be noted thet the findings of my reseerch ere based on 
the analysis of existing child-care programs. A mora definitive statement 
regerding the effects of child cere on economic self-sufficiency could be 
made if child-care programs were to be evaluated within a carefully 
controlled experimental setting. 
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l.The formal eveluation of PHA child care centers ves conducted by Vestet, 
under contract to HUD. The final report ves ittued on April 14, 1986 end is 
entitled "A Study of Child Cere in Fecilitiei Furniihed by PHAs". My 
eveluation of PHA child-cere centert it presented in a paper entitled "Child 
Cere and Convenience: A Study of the Effect! of Ubor Market Entry Costs on 
Economic Se*f -Sufficiency Among Public Housing Residents" , working peper, 
Depertment of Economics, University of Miami, February 1987, end is 
summarized in the Vestet report. 



2.Devid M. Bleu end Philip K. Robins, "Child-Cere Costs end Family Ubor 
Supply", working paper, Depertment of Economics, Universit> of Miami, 
November 1986. This study is part of a larger report submitted to the 
{JJS^S?* 1 lnstltut * of Cn ild Heelth end Human Development, under Grant #1 R01 
HD20254-01. The report is entitled "Fertility, Employment, end Child Care". 
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Chairman Miller. Let me ask you a couple of questions. You hit 
on one point where I interrupted vou, about a question of whether 
or not all of the people that I think we desire to have participate m 
the GAIN progium will or will not be able to do so because of the 
adequacy of child care. . . p , _ 

Is it your anticipation that there will be insufficient funds from 
the state to meet that need? , , „ , if 3 . 

Ms. McPeak. The state has not yet been asked to fund the devel- 
opment of child care to the extent that Contra CosU will propose. 
The indications we have from the Social Services Department is 
that they are likely not to approve what we are going to request to 
accomplish this. 

So, in sum, yes. 

Chairman Miller. We heard the discussion with respect to the 
funding of the Massachusetts Program, and their use of two differ- 
ent kinds of child care with the one, obviously, that has grown 
rather rapidly. . _ 0 

You don't nave any problem with the voucher proposal, do you.' 

Ms. McPeak. No, we don't. We do believe that when you use 
vouchers you have a unique opportunity also to link that to quality 
assessi ^nts. And we would use that kind of a system to ensure 
that those eligible providers who have submitted themselves to an 
analysis of quality and to a review or quality would be the referral 
list that parents would use their vouchers for to purchase child 
care. 

Chairman Miller. Let me ask you this also with respect to down 
the road. It appears that the Massachusetts system allows for tran- 
sitional child care for a period of a year. We heard testimony from 
our first witness suggesting what without this current child care, 
she'd be right back to where she was. 

Although she is now working at, I think, $10,000 a year. 

In our system, we cut that off after three months? 

Ms. McPeak. Yes. It is required, under the GAIN Law, that the 
assistance during transition continue for three months. Contra 
Costa proposed a minimum of six months. Again, we'll see whether 
or not the state will fund that. 

The evidence that we are offering to support our reasons for the 
six-month child-care transition is that when we surveyed employers 
to ask them if they would be willing to accept GAIN trainees and 
then graduates into employment, they often cited a concern about 
absenteeism of the participant or of the new employee because of 
inadequate child care. 

So the employer has told us there needs to be adequate child 
care. We're using that to support our contention that there needs 
to be at least six months of transition for child care. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Vicars, when we started on this subject of 
child care some three years ago and we traveled arcund and talked 
to different corporations, different CEOs, some of them had actual- 
ly studied some of the statistics. 

And they believed that they had less absenteeism, tardiness, less 
turnover, their phones weren't tied up from 2:00 to 6:00 in the 
afternoon. What have ycu found at Lincoln National? Is that accu- 
rate and to what extent is there empirical evidence? 
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Mr ,',^ 1 ^? 8 ,- . K ' s .difficult to give hard facts to some of these 
so-called thinkings. I will tell you that we know isolated situations 
where, because of our service, a mother who otherwise would not 
nave been able to come to work was able to come to work. 

A sick child, for example. In the morning, we have a service that 
we provide through one of the hospitals that can take sick chil- 
dren. What better place to have a child during the day if your child 
isnt well except in a hospital? 

If it were not for that arrangement that Madeleine put together 
with our local St. Joseph's Hospital, we know some of these moth- 
ers wculdnt come to work. They will stay home with their child. 

You know, it s very difficult for us to measure. We think there's 
a lpt of soft savings in this program or we wouldn't be into it. 
We re a business organization and it has to have a payback for us. 
We think it pays back much more than we invest in it; if nothing 
else, m the goodwill that we get with our employees and in our 
community and now even nationwide. 

Madeleine, do you want to add anything to that? You deal with 
them day to day. 

Ms. Baker. I think I might add that, as Rick mentioned in those 
isolated cases, we have not lost any employees after they have 
taken short disability. Most have been able to return. 

And we've also had some incidences where we had hired a pro- 
fessional, someone at a professional level, who approached me and 
said one of the reasons they had selected Lincoln National is be- 
cause of our in-house child care program. 

Chairman Miller. We visited a site down in Dallas— outside of 
Dallas, Texas and talked to the people in the workforce there, and 
they had a very comprehensive program of on-site child care in 
their corporation. 

You talk to those parents and they just said that, among their 
mends and neighbors, this is the preferred place to work because 
01 the kind of peace of mind that you have knowing that your child 
is either on site or m one of the nearby referral systems. 

The company has made some effort to go through and to screen, 
and to participate. People were standing in line for jobs and they 
were also saying that they felt that people really thought twice 
before they decided to leave the company. 

There really had to be a substantial marginal -* ; fference between 
their existing employer and what they might take in the future 
that didn't have that kind of benefit. 

Mr. Vicars. I'll comment on that. We really think this gives us 
un edge in attracting professionals. And, again, 73 percent of our 
home office workforce is female. And like I said earlier, it's not re- 
stricted just to the females. We get an awful lot of our male em- 
ployees whose spouses work elsewhere coming in to ask for help 
with their child care needs. 

But we also have 832 of our 3,300 employees who are professional 
women, managerial level professional women. You know, they have 
needs the same as anybody else. And I think they stay with us, and 
maybe put up with some tougher times because we go a little bit 
above and beyond, and I think it's recognized. 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Robins, what kind of waiting list do public 
housing authorities have for child care? 
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Mr. Robins. In the particular study I referred to, there were two 
estimates of waiting lists. Approximately 10,000 children are served 
by the child care facilities in public housing projects throughout 
the Nation. 

It was estimated that there was a waiting list of about 96,000. 
That is 96,000 parents of children would like to use the services of 
those facilities. 

Chairman Miller. That's a formal waiting list? Are those par- 
ents that, as you indicated in your paper, in many instances, 
people living in the projects who were not aware of the existence of 
the facility? 

You considered them on the waiting list or is that a 

Mr. Robins. Yes. I think in that definition they were. The study 
was performed by a research consulting firm. And I have read the 
study in great detail. It's not entirely clear. 

A large number of families, using the public housing child care 
facilities were not residents of public housing projects. And it's not 
clear, from the analysis, whether that was because the demand was 
saturated by the public housing residents and then they went out- 
side to the community at large, or simply that the families just 
didn't know about it. 

I think the conclusion was that the families simpV did not know 
about them and I think the estimated waiting list was based on 
questions that were given to the households. And when they were 
made aware of the child care facility, they expressed a significant 
interest in wanting to use them. 

And I thought it was also interesting that in the child care facili- 
ties that were studied, the families also expressed an interest in 
using the facilities if their services could be expanded to include 
different age ranges of children, greater number of hours, and so 
forth. 

Chairman Miller. When you say "using," you're talking in rela- 
tionship to employment? 

Mr. Robins. Yes. These are all— my entire study was geared 
toward child care facilities that would facilitate employment of a 
mother, as opposed to Head Start Centers which are mainly devel- 
opmental in nature. 

Mr. Coats? 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Richard and Madeleine, again, welcome. We're pleased to have 
you here and appreciate the good work that Lincoln National is 
doing in this area and a lot of other areas in our community. 

You said that, in your testimony, Richard, in 1983, when you ap- 
proached the chairman and asked to study this that the corpora- 
tion then undertook both an employer's 3urvey and a pretty exten- 
sive study of what other corporations were doing to determine 
what your options would be. 

And you came up with the conclusion that an information refer- 
ral service, anJ. the kind of child care service that you described 
that Madeleine administers, is the best way to go. 

How seriously did you look at either in-house or nearby child 
care that Lincoln would actually underwrite or provide? And what 
were the reasons for not going in that direction? 
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Mr. Vicars. That was one of the options that we explored. We 
have a particular problem with our company in Ft. Wayne in that 
we have two sites that are about 7 miles apart and about equally 
staffed. About half as many in each location. 
^ So you really get down to an issue. We had to face the issue; 
"Well, what do we do if we have an on-site day care center, do we 
have two?" And that just doubles your cost, frankly. 

If you put it somewhere in between the two sites, well, you still 
may not meet the needs of all the employees. And our employees 
really weren't asking for an on site day care center. They wanted 
some help by the company, and this looked like a very good com- 
promise because we were able to offer help to try to meet all of our 
employees' child-care needs. 

Because if you have an on site day care center, we have a second 
and third shift. What do we do for those employees. If you're going 
to run it 24 hours a day, you would just about quadruple your cost. 

We really didn't even have, in either operation, an adequate fa- 
cility to house a day care center. So we were faced with maybe 
even building a building. We tried to see if the Ft. Wayne commu- 
nity, the downtown employers would be willing to form a consorti- 
um and go together on a day care center. 

And there wasn't enough interest on the part of other employers, 
unfortunately. 

So we were really left with tnis as probably our best option. And 
that's the route we went. And hindsight is 20/20. But I think we 
certainly made the right decision. I don't know what the future 
holds. You know, we may go the route of an on site day care center 
even at both locations 5 or 10 years out. 

Mr. Coats. I suppose part of that decision is based on what you 
find in the community, the availability of services. 

Mr. Vicaks. Right. True. 

Mr. Coats. I notice also you indicated that the flexibility was im- 
portant because of the needs and desires of your employees, that 
some wanted a more structured center, others wanted a home care, 
and that type of thing. 

In your testimony also you indicated that you placed over 63 per- 
cent of employees' children. What about the other 37 percent? Are 
they not placed or 

Mr. Vicars. That isn't a failure rate. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Baker. Hopefully they are placed in some form of day care 
program. I think, like in other communities we're experiencing a 
tremendous lack of infant and toddler care. 

We're depending quite heavily on the quality of family day care 
providers who do care for infants and toddlers. At this point, we're 
looking at increasing the number of family day care providers who 
will be able to serve a larger number of infants and toddlers. 

Mr. Coats. How do you think you can best do that in that com- 
munity? 

Ms. Baker. Well, one of the things that has happened with our 
program is that we have a tremendous positive relationship with 
those family day care givers who are registered with our program. 
So they are the ones who have been recruiting caregivers among 
themselves. They feel it's wonderful to be affiliated with Lincoln 
National's Child Care Services. 
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So through them, we have recruited the majority of our family 
day care providers. And hopefully, that type of word gets passed 
around and continues to increase our caregivers' list. 

Mr. Coats. This service is obviously a benefit to your employees. 
Is that part of their benefits package? Are they able to select cer- 
tain benefits on a cafeteria type plan? 

Mr. Vicars This is available to all employees. 

Mr. Coats. Available to all employees. Fine. 

Mr. Vicars. Anybody who lias p need for Madeleine's services, 
the part that is available to select is in our benefit program where 
we have a cafeteria-type plan. We Jo ^ave two spending accounts, 
one for health care expenses that are not covered by the plan, to 
get them paid for on a pre-tax basis, and also the dependent-care 
expense account which can pay for day care, in addition to elderly 
care, if you have elderly parents, on a pre-tax basis. 

And they can put money in there out of their paycheck to be 
used exclusively to reimburse them for those expenses. They get re- 
imbursed on a pre-tax basis. 

Mr. Coats. And what amount does the company put in to the 
package? 

Mr. Vicars. Into the total flexible spending account, it varies by 
the amount of life insurance some of them carry, but they put 
nothing into these expense accounts. 

Mr. Coats. That's employee contribution only, but pre-tax. 

Mr. Vicars. Right. That's correct. 

Mr. Coats. I notice in the testimony that American press submit- 
ted that they actually budget money to support community day 
care. That they don't have a referral service similar to yours. But 
they are actually out in the county providing funds and support for 
different day care services. 

Do you do anything like that? 

- Mr. Vicars. No. 

Ms. Baker. What we're doing for the community is acting as a 
resource at this point. 

Mr. Coais. The last question. Explain the sick child service, how 
that's set up and who pays for it, and what provisions the hospital 
had to make to make changes? 

Ms. Baker. Our local hospital, St. Joe Medical Center, recently 
created their in-house sick child care program. And since option 

Mr. Coats. Do they do that in conjunction with you or they did 
that just to serve 

Ms. Baker. Just on their own. 

Mr. Coats. That's iust part of their hospital program. 

Ms. Baker. Exactly. And then they have recently invited us to 
join in their program. So at this time, it's a new program we're of- 
fering io our employees as an option when their children are 
mildly ill no that they don't need to use their administrative absent 
time or their vacation time, that tl.eir is another option available. 

At the present time, the cost will be paid by the parent exclu- 
sively. 

Mr. Coats. And what approximately is that? I mean *or the aver- 
age. 

Ms. Baker. Right now, up to four hours of care is $20 and up to 
12 hours of care is $25. 
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Mr. Coats. $20 for the first four hours total, and $25 if you're up 
to 12 hours. 
Ms. Baker. Exactly. 

Mr. Coats. And so an employee calls in in the morning and 
might call you and say, "Gee. I want to come to work but my child 
has the flu." You say, "Take them down to St. Joe on your way to 
work," and they provide what kind of service? 

Ms. Baker. We have arranged that for this particular need, they 
don't have to call my office. They can call 

Mr. Coats. You inform them and they call direct? 

Ms. Baker. Exactly. 

Mr. Coats. And drop the child off. 

Ms. Baker. There is a pre-registration requirement so the hospi- 
tal staff would have all the pertinent information on each of the 
children that they're taking in. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Skaggs? 

Mr. Skaggs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I'm down here in isolation because I'm contagious this morning. 

I just had a couple of questions for Professor Robins. Has there 
been any well-developed, sophisticated, economic modeling done 
that really tries to analyze the child care variable and its economic 
benefits to either the public or private sectors? 

Mr. Robins. A limited amount. But there has been some recent- 
ly. And I think the economic theories that have been developed all 
show tha* economic decisions are very sensitive to costs ana avail- 
ability <r /uild care. In much of the v >rk that Fve done, we've 
tried to develop formal economic models that get at those questions 
and yield testable hypotheses. 

In the area of child care, there's a lot of anecdotal evidence 
about causality. And I think one of the roles that the economist 
can play in this field is to try and establish that causality and try 
to determine whether actual behavior is, in fact, affected by 
changes in child care policy rather than people's attitudes about 
behavior in child care policies. 

And I think that's where the research is today. I think some of 
the work that I've done does establish that. I found Mr. Vicars' tes- 
timony very interesting because I think it exemplifies the response 
of the private sector to market forces. 

Work that Fve done shows that Job turnover rates of women are 
responsive to child care costs. And it's clearly in the best interest 
of the firm or the business to try and minimize those turnover 
costs by establishing a means of making child care available or sub- 
sidizing its cost, I think. 

Chairman Miliar. I'll ask if the gentleman will yield. 

I'm not sure I follow you. What are you saying? Turnover rates? 

Mr. Robins. I'm saying that it's in the employer's best interest to 
try and facilitate child care for women or parents that are em- 
ployed by the firm in the sense that it has been shown in research 
that women are sensitive to child care costs in maintaining em- 
ployment; that is, if child costs represent a significant component 
of their earnings they are likely to leave employment. 

And that creates costs for a firm because they have to rehire 
someone new, retrain those people, and it reduces their profits cor- 
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respondingly. I think it's in their best interest to try and minimize 
turnover costs by providing child care. 

And I think we will see in the future more of this type of behav- 
ior on the part of large companies in the United States. 

Mr. Skaggs. You know, I guess Fm curious. Not just in demon- 
strating the relationship between cost and demand for child care 
services but with them playing that out and really developing the 
kind of model that would yield, as in the case of Massachusetts' ex- 
perience, some prediction of gross public-sector savings. It just 
seems to me that we should be able to plot a sort of Laffer curve 
for child care, and using all tho available evidence, come up with a 
clear demonstration of the great return child care offers for every 
dollar invested. 

We need to get that nailed down in a more systematic fashion. 

Mr. Robins. Right. I don't think we have that evidence. Now, I 
believe child care is essent ; il. But in studying welfare reform for 
many years, I believe there v e really three essential ingredients in 
effectively promoting economicself-sufficiency among families, par- 
ticularly single-parent families. 

One is child care, but it's not, by any means, the only thing 
that's necessary. 

The second is child support enforcement. 

And the third, I think, is some form of workfare. 

I think combining those three elements, and trying to estimate 
the net returns to society of undertaking such an approach, would 
be very cost effective. But there is no evidence now as far as I 
know that actually gives dollar figures. 

Mr. Skaggs. No one is working on that? 

Mr. Robins. I think, as part of the Wisconsin Program that I'm 
involved with right now, we are trying to develop economic models 
that will predict for the State of Wisconsin (and to extrapolate 
them to the nation), what the benefits of such a comprehensive pro- 
gram would be. 

The Wisconsin Program does include child care. It also includes a 
Child Support Enforcement Program with mandatory wage with- 
holding. And it also includes a wage subsidy as a potential means 
of trying to stimulate work behavior on the part of welfare recipi- 
ents. We are in the process of trying to determine the net cost to 
the state, and whether there are benefits from pursuing such a 
F icy. 

Mr. Skaggs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Miller. Mrs. Johnson? 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you. I really rsgret that I had to miss the 
first panel, but I have been able to review some of your informa- 
tion. This is a subject in which I've been very involved for many 
years, ooth as a state senator and as a Member of Congress. 

And I only mention the state senator involvement because a lot 
of what goes on in the state levels is very, very important at the 
local level, and very important for business. We are trying now to 
find a way in which we can foster the development of quality and 
affordable child care from the federal level. 

However, I want to ask just a couple of questions. 
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I don't quite understand whether the child care that your compa- 
ny provides is fully paid. Do you pay the 100 percent cost of the 
child care? 

Mr. Vicars. We pay for the full cost of the service. 
Mrs. Johnson. The Information Referral Service. 
Mr. Vicars. Right. 

Mrs. Johnson. This menu of benefits that vou have, if people 
contribute to that, then they can pay their child care with pre-tax 
dollars? 

Mr. Vicars. Yes. 

Mrs. Johnson. But you don't contribute to the cost of the child 
care? 

Mr. Vicars. No, we do not. 

Mrs. Johnson. Only to the search for child care. 

Mr. Vicars. That's correct. 

Mrs. Johnson. But you help your employees bear the cost of 
child care by pa™j it with pre-tax dollars. 

Mr. Vicars. By providing a benefit plan that takes advantage of 
Section 125 of the Code which allows you to put money in an ac- 
count on a pre-tax basis and then be reimbursed for expenses as 
they occur. 

If we didn't have the provision in our benefit plan, they would 
pay for it out of their pocket with after-tax dollars. 

Mrs. Johnson. Now, if employees pay for the information and re- 
ferral service with pre-tax dollars, I feel they^re not eligible for the 
Dependent Care Tax Credit. 

Mr. Vicars. That's correct. 

Mrs. Johnson. Have you done any analysis to see whether the 
employees are better off paying for this service with pre-tax dollars 
than with tax dollars? 

Mr. ViCkHS. Yes. It really boils down to the individual situation 
and if thexo's a dual wage situation. And the new tax law, I don't 
think we've quite figured out what the breakpoint is. But the old 
tax law was like $20,000, 1 think, of family income. 

One was better than the other. That was the break point. 

Mrs. Johnson Madeline, you say that you prescreen through 
telephone interv. jws and on-site visitations. 

On your information or referral listing, do you distinguish be- 
tween those family day care providers that you have screened and 
those that are actually licensed by the state? 

Ms. Baker. Yes. We do distinguish both. But whether they are 
licensed or not, they still get visited by me and also screened by me 
initially. 

Mrs. Johnson. And do you have any sense of what percentage of 
the family home-care providers in your state are licensed versus 
those that are unlicensed? 

Ms. Baker. I can't speak for the state. But just in our county, 
there are approximately 70 licensed family day care providers. 

Mrs. Johnson. Seventy licensed day care 

Ms. Baker. That are known. 

Mrs. Johnson [continuing]. In your whole county? 

Ms. Baker. Yes. 

Mrs. Johnson. I was talking with Ronnie Sanders, Director of 
Voucher Day Care in Massachusetts, outside, and I have followed 
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this issue very closely in my own work, and she estimates that 
there are twice as many unregistered family-home-care providers 
in Massachusetts as registered. 
And I wondered if Sunne McPeak 

Ms. McPeak. I think that estimate is what we validated in at 
least sampling, who is using what kind of child care, and it's 2 to 1. 

So of the family day care that is provided, twice as much of it is 
unlicensed as is licensed. 

Mrs. Johnson. I would just ask you to consider the situation that 
we find ourselves in at the Federal le/el. If you can benefit from 
the tax credit, you may put your child in a licensed or unlicensed 
setting and you still get the benefit. 

Apparently at your company, you can choose the place that you 
want for your child without regard to whether the state approves. 
And you will help your employees and subsidize that. 

I have a day care bill that would make money available for 
vouchers and would allow the expenditure of those vouchers in any 
family day care setting. It doesn't disturb licensure of larger set- 
tings. But does say that states may not put up a barrier to low- 
income families. 

In other words, the state may not say that you can spend this 
money only in a licensed setting. But the one thing I do require of 
unlicensed providers is that they gi\e us their name, so that fami- 
lies who need child care would have access to it. 

Over a period of three years, we lure them into the system. 
Under the bill, they're required to r<?ceive information from the 
states about support groups, about training programs, and ulti- 
mately about licensure or certification standards which they are 
probably afraid of at first but might agree to meet after they have 
the opportunity to learn about them. 

Then after three years, if they do not agree to meet regulatory 
requirements, then they're out of the system. 

I feel a real urgency about getting to those unlicensed providers 
because we need them in the system. In addition, we ha/e con- 
structed a system that discriminates against the poor. 

If we don't create some new approach that allows the poor the 
same options that we'r* giving your employees, and that you're 
giving your employer , and that tax credit is giving the more afflu- 
ent these same opticas, then we will never create equitable policy. 

We'll never reach the poor. If you look at statistics in the cities, 
there are no licensed family providers in cities. I'm very, very 
pleased to learn of your work in the public-housing settings. Con- 
gresswoman Marcy Kaptur proposed an excellent amendment some 
years ago requiring the public housing authorities to set up day 
care facilities. 

However, it was never funded and never acted on by HUD. And 
we're pushing very hard on my child-care legislation and your in- 
formation will certainly help us. It was very useful. I hope you will 
feel free to share with me your thoughts about this initiative be- 
cause, of course, it arouses everybody's anxiety about giving public 
money to unlicensed homes. 

But, on the other hand, the tax-credit public money is going to 
those same unlicensed homes. 
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Chairman Miller. If the gentlewoman will yield, I think you will 
finu that the law requires that the dependent tax care credit goes 
to homes that meet state standards. 

There may well be people who are taking the money and using 
settings that do not meet state standards, licensing and the regis- 
tration, whatever the state system is. They're doing that in viola- 
tion of the law. 

Mrs. Johnson. I will check that. I seem to recall exactly the op- 
posite answer. I'm interested in your comments. 

Chairman Miller. It depends on what— you know, some states 
have registration, some states have licensing, and what have you. 
But some people are putting their kids in illegal facilities. 

Mrs. Johnson. It depends, though. 

Chairman Miller. That may or may not be good but I'm just 
saying that's the case. 

Mr. Vicars. If I may just comment, because I've learned a little 
bit in the last years as to the solution myself, and Madeleine. I 
don't think that somebody who is— is licensed necessarily is any 
better than someone who is not licensed. 

A lot of people that provide services, child care services, aren't 
licensed because they don't know it's a requirement. And that's 
something that Madeleine does help with: to get them licensed or 
registered. 

Mrs. Johnson. But certainly, there is no evidence, that I'm 
aware of, that demonstrates that there is any greater abuse in any 
one sector than another or that quality of care— that even state li- 
censure has any impact on quality of care. 

Because we don't have the resources to oversee it. 

Mr. Vicars. Generally, the licensing requirements are so mini- 
mal that anybody, just by applying, could be licensed. 

Is that true, Madeleine? 

Ms. Baker. Pretty much. 

Chairman Miller. You think we should have unlicensed insur- 
ance brokers? 

Mr. Vicars. Do I think we ought to have unlicensed insurance 
brokers? I think iff; fine the way it is. They ought to be licensed by 
the state. 

Mr. Robins. I do think it's Important, though, to look at what I 
would call the informal child care sector, as opposed to the formal 
child care sector. I think a lot of studies have indicated that not all 
families prefer to place their children in formal child care facili- 
ties. 

And I think more equitable treatment across the day care spec- 
trum would probably have a bigger employment effect than just 
earmarking subsidies to this form of child care. 

I believe, based on my research, that there would be a deterrent 
to employment of many women who wouldn't gain any benefits 
from just subsidizing the so-called formal sector. So I think I agree 
with you. 

Mrs. Johnson. If you have any specific research on that, I'd be 
anxious to see it. I do think that any program that doesn't allow 
people to have their neighbor or their family care for children, does 
disadvantage people, particularly in small towns where no one has 
i a license. Many of the neighbors and families don't want to be li- 
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censed and don't want to bother to be licensed because they're not 
going to open their homes to anyone else. 

If you go to work, you really have got to find somehody nearby 
who will provide care for your child. That inequity, in the current 
system, does impact very heavily on low income women. It makes 
family home care benefits inaccessible, and not an alternative to 
low-income women that it is to high income women. 

Mr. Robins. I think survey after survey has indicated that fewer 
than half of the families with working parents actually use a 
formal child-care facility for their children. Which may lie either 
because they're not available or because of choice, they don't really 
know. 

But more than hf If participate in this informal sector, a large 
part of which is unlicensed. 

Chairman Miller. If the gentlewoman will yield, when you start 
putting state dollars, in this case Federal dollars or state, any of 
the states, the question is whether there's interest in trying to 
assure that they have a quality system out there, that they have 
people who have minimal levels of competence. Obviously, the 
parent can choose to put their child anywhere they want to, as we 
just heard. 

Two things have happened. Seventy-five percent of the people 
need the program and are using some land of informal system and 
do not come in for assistance. And 25 percent are seeing a dramatic 
increase in the number of family day care homes that are coming 
forward to get licensed to participate in the system with little or no 
hindrance, apparently. 

But I think there's some question. If you're going to drop several 
hundreds of millions and billions of dollars into a system, you 
might want to be able to look a parent in the eye and say* We 
have some notion of these people." 

Just as Lincoln thinks about someone. In your business I assume 
you thought about some kind of liability before you started sending 
employees to somebody's home. You wanted to have some notion of 
who those people might be. You betcha. 

And that's the same liability that we face when we start saying, 
mandatorily, you have to have your child in a day care system so 
you can take part^gwprkfare program so that you can get off of 
welfare. ThatnrrfiHfiSated. 

At fomejoink yhere are going to be repercussions from that — 
wheji somebocTy ehds up with an ax murderer, you know. We all 
know the kind of^a sensationalism that has resulted in that. 

We went through it with your industry— because of the McMar- 
ten case in California, we couldn't get liability insurance. The fact 
was that, in the vast m^ority of cases, none of that was really 
going on. 

But we respond to that. And one way to torpedo this is to have a 
couple of kids being forced into child care, as we now force kids 
into foster care, who end up getting killed, or maimed, or sexually 
abused, or physically abused. 

We have to have some minimal levels. I don't know that it's full 
Movn licensing like 'e do fr centers, or what have you. I mean, 
I'm very sympathetic to what Ms. Johnson is trying to do. But I 
just have a hard time thinking that we're going to put a billion dol- 
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lars into a system and we're not going to ask whose receiving the 
money. 

I mean, it's a tough one because you're looking to expand that 
and I think, as the Massachusetts people pointed out, in rural 
areas it presents a tough challenge. 

Mr. Robins. I think one has to 

Chairman Miller. I suspect even in housing projects. Because 
there are a lot of people there who may be able to leave some of 
their children with neighbors part time, or whatever. And that's 
not what we would recognize as a formal system. 

Mr. Robins. Many surveys have indicated that many families 
prefer in-home care. And I think when one speaks about licensing, 
one has to distinguish between out-of-home care versus in-home 
care. And I think a lot of the in-home care is outside the licensing 
system today. 

Chairman Miller. And I think we also have to think of our, you 
know, licensing in the past. When I first came here I walked into a 
fire fight where we decided that my home that I raised two chil- 
dren in isn't sufficient to take somebody in part-time. 

And I said, wait a minute. You know, we wanted to rearrange 
the floor plan of the house and put in— maybe that's not what we 
really are talking about. But those were the standards that I think 
upset so many people. 

And people opted out of that system. I don't really think that's 
the central question any longer in people's mind about whether or 
not urinals are going to be so many inches off the floor. 

People are not willing to get into that system if they're going to 
have to remodel their homes. And many of those people, as I say, 
have raised four or five children in those homes and they're 
healthy, productive kids. 

Yes, Sunne? 

Ms. McPeak. On the issue of how we get at quality and licen- 
sure, I think they're different segments of the process that need to 
be focussed on. For pre-tax dependent care, I think that is a benefit 
that is available to employees regardless of whether or not they're 
using licensed or unlicensed care. 

So that, I think, was a policy question about how does the Feder- 
al Government approach the availability of that benefit for parents 
to choose which care they use. We know that a lot of informal care 
goes on. 

At the local level we have approached it, because we're not in 
California doing the licensing. The state is doing the licensing. We 
have community consensus across the board that— if we are going 
to establish a comprehensive child care system— that the minimal 
standards of licensure are not sufficient if we're going to be making 
the referrals because we are putting ourselves on the line in a dif- 
ferent way with public dollars and, in fact, the full faith and credit 
of the county to say we're involved in some information and refer- 
ral system. 

And so we are looking at augmenting the basic licensure which 
is under state law, that you need to be fingerprinted and have a 
minimum square footage indoors and outdoors per child. 
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j That is required under state law, and, I think, to take a TB test. 
1 Nothing else. There's nothing in terms of quality of program, nutri- 
tion, et cetera. 

We are saying that if there's going to be a comprehensive refer- 
ral system that links the providers with the consumers, then there 
has to be on that list, in exchange for che advantage to the provid- 
er to be on that list, they must submit themselves to a quality as- 
sessment. 

Mrs. Johnson. Sunne, that's interesting. How was that decision 
driven that if you were going to have your full faith and credit 
behind this, the standards had to be more demanding? 

Ms. McPeak. It was driven from employers who were concerned 
about referring their employees to a central referring system; pro- 
viders who were concerned about their competitors and what wa3 
the, if you will, equalizing factor in terms or the program that was 
offered versus cost; and from the county. 

We have had, in our own county, a couple of cases, with licensed, 
child care of sensational abuse cases 

Mrs. Johnson. In centers or homes? 

Ms. McPeak. In homes, in licensed family day care homes but it 
was a large home. It was not six. It was licensed for 12. 
Mrs. Johnson. OK. 

Ms. McPeak. And so we are acutely \ *sitive to the fact that 
minimum licensure is not sufficient. Now I think it would also be 
foolhardy to suggest that the State of California, the bureaucracy 
of California, get into a whole set of additional quality monitoring 
when they can't do the minimum that they're trying to carry out 
right now. 

So you have to come at it in a different way. And I'm perplexed 
by it. But this is how we're doing it from the local level to build 
that into a comprehensive program. 

Mrs. Johnson. But this is exactly the point that I was trying to 
raise. Once you get a public body in the position of dispensing care, 
then that public body must be able to follow-up with indicators to 
parents that it has guaranteed quality. 

Now, I'll double check this but I believe that people are, in fact, 
getting a tax credit for whatever they want to by child care. 

I have very real and serious concerns, especially since — as you 
say, a system like California, the state system, doesn't guarantee 
quality. I have very real concerns about saying to low-income 
women that we don't trust them as we trust more affluent women 
to make a choice. 

Now, I think it's very meritorious for the system to say, "These 
people are licensed so you can trust them more. These people are 
certified." And my bill does build a floor into that by requiring 
every state — and some states don't have any regulation of family 
day care now — my bill does require every state to at least have a 
certification program that meets certain standards that are higher 
than basic standards. 

The certification is voluntary. So at least in states without a li- 
censing system, providers who wanted to have a higher designation 
could market themselves as certified day care providers so that 
they would have a higher professional status. 
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I hope you will give some thought to the value of some kind of 
federal approach that recognizes that we're not guaranteeing any- 
thing by just getting your name and address, but that does, over 
three years, pull you into this licensed or certifying system which 
would provide a higher level of standards than California's current 
minimum requirements, if the minimal requirements are as you 
just described them. 

My system would allow day care dollars to go to people who have 
no quality check, but who've just given their names. But only for 
three years while they are making the transition from under- 
ground to licensed care, with a guarantee of quality. 

You see, if we don't do something like that, then we will forever 
block out subsidies flowing to low-income Americans. I mean, that's 
the reality. They face that in their lives everyday. 

I don't think we have a right to build a public day care subsidy 
program that doesn't take into account tne tough reality most 
people face. If we allow States to say, "We'll provide vouchers but 
we're not going to provide any federal vouchers to anyone who isn't 
licensed then we effectively cut off all your low-income clients from 
using their neighbor." 

Chairman Miller. How can you say that when we just had testi- 
mony from Massachusetts that deals with nothing, or mainly noth- 
ing, but low-income people. And the fact of the matter is they have 
placed all of these people into day care settings and programs? 

Mrs. Johnson. But they also say that theres two-thirds more out 
of the system than there are in the system. 

Chairman Miller. Why can't people just choose to leave their 
children with their families? 

Mrs. Johnson. But the thing is, they can't get 

Chairman Miller. The notion that you're blocking out because 
you require minimal standards. Your blocking out doesn't make 



Mrs. Johnson. You're blocking them from benefiting from a sub- 
sidy. You're blocking their opportunity to have a subsidy if you 
allow the subsidies only to flow to the licensed people. 

My bill would require agencies at the county level, for example, 
to have an auxilliary program with certain obligations to educate 
and to inform providers residing in this registered system and to 
inform the parents about how to select and monitor day care. This 
strategy would bring them to the point in three years, or sooner, 
where they would see the advantage in looking into the State 
system, because they certainlv wouldn't be eligible for the nutri- 
tion program benefits unless they were licensed. 

States would have an opportunity to reach out to underground 
providers which you don t now. It is complicated and I— but I 
would be interested in your opinion on it because I'm concerned 
with those two-thirds that are outside the system. 

And the fact that anyone using them can have no access to 
vouchers unless we make it clear that they can. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I'm sorry that I wasn't here to introduce, from Miami, Dr. 
Robins but I am pleased you are here. I'm also pleased with your 
work in the public housing area. In recent months and years, I 
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have been dealing with some of the problems of public housing, 
and I usually deal with the presidents of the tenants associations. 

I communicate with them as well as with the rank and file. 

The presidents of tenants associations are usually very smart 
with a lot of street smarts and often very particular middle-age 
women. And what I'm hearing from them is the fact that the child 
care element is not only of benefit for the economic improvement 
of the parent and for the betterment, perhaps, of the child, but it is 
also a stabilizing factor in the public housing projects. 

These tenant council leaders, apparently— from what I under- 
stand in talking to them— find that the young women, with young 
children, who do not go to work are not conducive to a better social 
environment around the public housing project during working 
hours. 

They're just hanging out there. And naturally, you know, they 
draw their male counterparts that are not working either. And this 
is not a good factor in the public housing scene. 

The tenants associations, in some of the public housing projects 
in our area, have opened up convenience stores to help the people 
that live there, and ac well as to tran people to work in these 
kinds of semi-private operations. 

And I would like to see— I think it would be very important to 
have a day care center operated by tenants associations in public 
housing projects. The leadership among the tenants associations, of 
some of those public housing projects, is very good. 

It is not universal. But I've found some pretty top-level people in 
the tenants associations. And I just would like to say I wish some- 
body would explore the possibility of these public housing projects 
tenants associations getting involved in day care centers— certified 
day care centers. I'm looking at the child care not only, as I said, 
for the economic opportunities for the mother, but as a socially sta- 
bilizing situation for the environment in the public housing 
projects, themselves. 

And if you have any comments to make on my observation I'd be 
happy to hear them. 

Mr. Robins. I will say that I agree with you wholeheartedly. I 
think the research done on this partici jar project indicates tremen- 
dous returns for such a policy. 

And I think it's also interesting that based on the survey that 
was performed of all the different public housing authorities 
throughout the country, about 10 percent had some active kind of 
day care program within the project. 

Of those 10 percent, approximately a third were Head Start Cen- 
ters which have a different focus from the ones I'm interested in, 
the ones I looked at which facilitating employment of the 
mother. So it's a great untap , i resource, I think. 

Mr. Lehman. And I— this may be the way I look at it, but I 
sense, from various tenant leaders, a little bit of hostility to the 
young woman with a small child who does not go to work. 

They would like to see these youpg women out of the public 
housing projects during the daytime and they can't unless they 
have the proper child care system. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Thank you very much for your 
help. 

The Committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Hatch 23, 1987 




The Honorable Nancy Johnson 
U.S. House of Representatives 
119 Cannon Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Representative Johnson: 

Thank you for giving ne the opportunity to review your Child Care Act 
of 1987. I understand that several of the issues addressed In your 
proposed legislation were discussed at hearings of the Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families on March 10th. I would greatly appreciato it 
if you would add this letter to the hearing record, given that my comments 
may be of Interest to other members of the Select Committee and those who 
follow its reports. 

I share your concerns about the supply of affordable child care* * 
about the fnvlsible providers offering unregulated family day care. * - 
efforts to address these pressing problems with federal legislation a_e to 
be contended. There is a crying need for a more coherent, dependable 
child care system that supports high quality car? for our youngest and most 
vulnerable citizens. 

In my view, the Child Care Act of 1987, while well-intentioned, faiis 
to meet this neod. It may even undermine what little progress has been 
made toward improving child care. Hy central concerns pertain to the 
effects such legislation would have on the -luality of c»re available to 
young families, and on accelerating the growth of a two-cior child care 
system. 

I have grave reservations about the proposed legislation's retreat 
from the Ucennlng and regulation of child care. Wi.ile far from perfect, 
strite regulation of child care affords the only available source of basic 
protections for children in child care. The purpose of licensing is to 
assure that children, not in the immediate supervision of the'r own 
parents, are safe, well-attended, and humanely treated. I know of no state 
regulations that are frivolous or overly intrusive. Quite the -ontrary. 
They tend to require minimal, baiic, comron-sense practices in child care. 
This type of regulation should be strengthened and accepted as a fully 
legitimate government function. Just as it is for many other services 
offered to the public such as hairdressers, auto mechanics, bus drivers, 
and accountarts. Child care deserves no less. 
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Moreover, state licensing of child care asserts the legal responsi- 
bility of the state. In addition to affecting the basic safety and comfort 
of children in child care, regulation subjects programs to public scrutiny, 
sanctions for licensing violations, and to inspections upon consumer 
request. A parent's ability to report licensing violations to a state 
office is a basic, bottom line protection for families. While you include 
language under "other administrative procedures' 1 asserting the need for 
"procedures for establishing handling complaints from child care providers 
or recipients" under the voucher program, the lack of specificity and the 
apparent focus of the procedures on the voucher program rather than on 
child protection are cause for serious concern. 

Any effort to exempt programs from basic child and legal protections 
is a step backwards. Three years, the span of time for which family day 
care providers are excluded from regulation in the Child Care *ct of 1987, 
is three years in a child's life. A single day is one day too long for a 
child's safety and development to be placed at risk. Consider the children 
in the unregulated family day care home in New York City who died because 
they were in an unsafe, overcrowded family day care home. 

The answer to these tragedies is not to dismantle regulation, place 
the names of providers on a list and hope they choose to participate in 
voluntary certification. The answer is to provide incentives to family 
day care providers to become part of the visible, regulated system of child 



This is, in fact, the answer offered by the family day care community 
in extensive testimony presented to Congress concerning the Child Care Food 
Program. This program requires that all homes receiving CCFP benefits be 
licensed or regulated by their state, after which they receive 2-3 on-site 
visits per year, and receive valuable training and technical assistancp in 
child nutrition. In addition, participation in CCFP links family day care 
providers to other valuable community supports which make them more 
competent providers. 

Testimony supports and applauds this incentive approach as the reason 
why family day care providers "join the system." Linda Locke from 
Community Coordinated Child Care in Louisville, Kentucky states, "(CCFP) 
has brought moce day care homes into licensing and into compliance with 
state and local requirements, and has provided the incentive fo caregivers 
to become visible and accessible to parents." Other witnesses praise the 
program for ensuring that family day care providers offer quality care. 
Karen Hill-Scott, Director of Crystal Stairs, Inc. which administers the 
Child Care Food Program in Watts, California — the lowest income area in 
Los Angeles — states, "The food program is the one overriding factor that 
encourages ".hild care providers to become licensed. The license is the 
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only standard we have for child protection. " None of the statements holds 
any hint that the CCFP requirement that homes comply with regulations is a 
burden . 

Ironically, the Child Care Act of 1987, by excluding family day care 
homes from state regulations, also excludes them from participation in the 
Child Care Food Program and its attendant benefits. 

A constructive response to concerns about the availability and visi- 
bility of family day care homes is already available to us. Family day 
care providers respond tc Incentives in the form of arv enhanced ability to 
provide nutritious meals for children, training and technical assistance, 
and links to other programs that place families in child care and thus 
-^larantee a stable clientele. Knowing this, and knowing that the Child 
Care Act of 1987 is in direct conflict with the provisions of the Child 
Care Food Program, I cannot support its approach. 

Moreover, I am very concerned that the Child Care Act of 1987 will 
provide support for the existing two-tier system of child care in which 
good quality programs are available to middle- and upper-class families, 
and largely inaccessible to lev-income families. I know you share these 
concerns, but I have serious reservations about the approach you propose. 
In the service of making family day care more visible and affordable for 
low- income families, I am afraid the proposed legislation runs the risk of 
improving access to poor quality care. 

There is growing recognition that high quality, developmental child 
care programs are exceedingly critical f jr low- income children. Hie same 
children who would likely be consigned to low-cost, unregulated care if the 
Child Care Act of 1987 were passed are identical to those who are presently 
the focus of state efforts to provide high-quality preschool programs. 

It is time we weave together these two strands -- high quality care 
designed to promote healthy child development and efforts to make child 
care more accessible to low- income families. They are not competing goals, 
but rather complementary goals. Federal legislation, in particular, should 
recognize this and advance the development of accessible, high-quality 
child care for all families. 

I congratulate you for taking the bold step of proposing a new federal 
child care program. It will generate attention as a model of what we seek 
to promote in our nation's child care. Improved access to care for low- 
income families is certainly a significant goal. But unless we assure that 
the care available to these families will protect and facilitate the 
development of young children, we are not doing them any favor. We may be 
doing them a disservice. 
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I would be more than happy to discuss my concerns with you further and 
to explore other -echanisms for achieving our mutual goal, for the nation's 
cild care system. Thank you for giving me this opportunity to respond? 

Sincerely, *~ 
Edward Zigler 

Sterling Professor of Psychology 

EZ/gho 
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1925 K Street. NW 
Washjngton DC 20006 
202/72e 2344 



Barbara J Easterbng 
Executive V»ce President 



File: 1.14 
March 23, 1987 



Representative George Miller 
Chairman 

Select Committee on Children, Youth 

and Families 
Room H2-385, House Annex #2 
Washington, D.C. 20515-6401 

Dear Representative Miller: 

I have enclosed a copy of a statement by CWA President Morton Bahr 
regarding the need for child care, especially in light of changing 
economic circumstances. Attached to the statement is a bargaining 
proposal presented by CWA to the Bell telephone companies and AT&T 
during our 1986 contract negotiations. 

Due to a prior commitment, President Bahr unfortunately was unable 
to appear before your committee on March 10, 1987. We would 
appreciate, however, inclusion of this statement and the 
bargaining proposal as part of the official hearing record since 
child care is one of CWA's top priorities. 

Thank you for your leadership on this critical issue. Please let 
me know if there are additional activities with which we could be 
helpful. 



Executive vice President 

Enclosure 

cc: M.E. Nichols 

Lela Foreman 

Leslie Loble 
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Prepared Statement of Morton Bahr, President, Communications Workers of 

AMERICA 

ta^tLT 3 ?^ ^^H* Coa » ,itt «« ** this opportunity to address the very 
important issue of child care. The Communications Workers of te^La i« T 
"^"onal l*or union representing 700,000 worker tatSS£5SSS^ the 
public sector and in printing and publishing. Because wTreoresent ZllJr? 

EFS? f ° r thCir --^-SSWrSW ^r^alLftTways 
SSrtaSTof totiS 6 re nSlb J lity - te President of the Co««un^ationr y 
im^lr^I JJT 10 ?,' 1 have Bade a comtitment within my union to promote the 
f "■"*«■■ »«»oership. I feel very strongly'aSSt tte 

£>L tent? «v» Si.! y ^ tre ^ nd ? JS chan « e3 in °* *>«* force over the 
last twenty-five yea s. The danands I an talking about are this comtrv's 
obligation to take responsibility for the well btinTof our cMWr^-tte 
ftture workers and citizens of this nation. cnnoren — the 

Rov^J^f 3 =! te ?f child = a T e in this count! is a national disgrace. 
Government as well as private statistics have reported the evidence of th» 
changing makeup of the labor force for several ^ars wPt JTnf^na? ?? 
or concerted effort has been made to ad^hf nTeds'of SrSSnS^S^ 
The Facta 

..I* 01 ?" ?°" comprise Hh percent of the civilian labor force. The 
' te ™f» l58! faail y °f the 1950s _ working husband „ it h a wife who stavs 
rL^ 6 *£L2T e for the children ~ «>« represents only about 10 pe?c«t 
families today. A recent Joint Economic CComittee report T <nts Sut 

SSL? iL^r haV " de0lined 18 » 3inoe Wl^ut'^he 0 ^ of 

^ W>rkpl f e ; ^T 6 13 a 3tron « ^o"™ 10 need in most 
SSlSreaS Sf^2nr"sSS,« thiS trend 13 e ^ cted * continue. 

WMenb^teen »^fi* r J?" ?SS rta tnat by 1995 ' more than 80 percent of 
women between the ages of 25 and 44 are expected to be working. 

Because of the changes in the demographics of the work force and tho 
continuing economic need for women to work outside the hc£e, a vacutThaT 
developed in the availability of adequate child care $£ result oeen 

aSLSSSt* ""M ^nf" 16 f0r less than desirable child cte 
arrangements. Additionally, there are social and economic costs resulting 

f5££%^^™l' lo * r Privity, higher stress levels and 
rugner rates of employee absences by parents. Studies have snown this to -,<> 
??" * rnandez ' auth °r of Child Care a£ tor^atP^.^fJ"/ 6 

car" Xlml V* l lL^lf 5,00 ° ?f ioyee8 s »™y*d believe t£t chil d 
productivit^? costing their corporations a great deal in lost 
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Not only has the demographic makeup of the work force changed, but the 
makeup of the family has as well. The number of single-parent households 
has been increasing, especially since 1970. The Journal of Home Econrmics 
reports that by 1980 single parent households exceeded 20 percent of all 
households with children under cje 18. By 1984, about 10.9 million children 
were in such families. The Department of Labor reports that the nuobfci* of 
children living with a divorceo mother more than doubled between 1970 and 
1982, and the number of children living with a never married mother 
increase* more than 400 percent . 

The social and economic Eakeup of our country has been undergoing 
tremendous changes with no resulting policy or initiatives to meet the needs 
created by these changes. Everyone wants to blame someone else, or force 
the initiative on another party, but government, schools, businesses, 
communities and unions should take an active role in setting family policy 
and initiating actions. 

QtA's Fos* -on 

In terms of how this issue affects CWA's membership, I feel I must 
take a stand and support efforts to iticrease the quality and availability of 
child care in this country. As a union our primary responsibility is 
collective bargaining, and in that vein we have tried to advance this 
initiative in our most recent round of negotiations in 1986 with AT&T and 
the Bell Operating Companies. He submitted a proposal to our bargaining 
committees entitled, "Employer Support for Child Care is Good Business." 
Pacific Northwest Bell was the only company to agree to the proposal and has 
established a joint union-management committee called the Joint Child Care 
Committee. Its purpose is to: 

- Assess the needs of the employees through the develop .ent 
of a survey or questionnaire. 

- Evaluate the results of existing programs and policies 

to determine the extent they meet the needs of the working 
parents. 

- Research the resources that are available in the community, 
^tential new programs, sources of funding and the impact of 
child care problems on the employer's operations. 

- Recommend long-range plans and strategies which will best meet 
the van d needs of both the employees and Company. 

Child care issue* are being addressed in several of the joint quality 
of worklife committees operating in AT&T and the BOCs. In Michigan Bell for 
example, an operator's office in Detroit tackled the issue of finding 
adequate day care. They prioritized a list of their needs such as: a high 
quality education program, costs, convenient location and hours. They 
contacted the centers on a list provided by Wayne County Social Services, 
and narrowed their choices to three. Then they visited the sites to make 
their final decision. Their first choice has four locations, is open 24 
hours and has a pick u, and delivery service. The staff has licensed 
teachers anO even offers Michigan Bell families a 10-20 percent discount. 
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In addition, we are working on a raultl level (national district and 

^ons Uni Zlf a ^ t0 d6Vel0P lnitla - iv « that wlll"ove SUP ^rt into 
And °f course, we are supporting legislation such as O 025 and 

3, ^ lMVe be " efltS - 11,18 iS a start but certainly not 



Initiatives 



™«<hL rlin* learn a lot fro<a our Western European neighbors who 

ITttnZ fanil y P° u = ies support structures an integral exponent of 
national economic and social policy formulation. Sweden has eiannlarv Amih 

f 30 ^"., 6 ! and SUpP ° rts «"* and fOTil y issuefS a £*h Se^exSent 
than in the U.S Swedish child care facilities are rm by munfci^sHties 
but regulated by the national government. Tney are financedby l£d t« 
revenues parents' fees and state subsidies financed through 2p5S 

Sf,' if S*^ A S » Ua : neth0d °° uld be established in the T.S ^ying 
chii. .are to educational development should also be a priority? 

that B ^l™t?° S l i ? POrtant leSSOn w can learn oth^ countries is 

^P 1 ?^". "^ons and communities en and should work 
together to accomplish adequate quality child care in the US Each of JS 
aM V£Vr* I r M0 42 Hke to 566 Soverment establish nation* JfiuuL 
and standards for educational and nuturing needs. I would like to see ' 

gag r^! 1 ;^: »TSM^ 

f»din? Care Ce " terS subsidized Soverment, employer and ™S 

e1 n,»^r 1 ^< Child ? &re> like quality «*»atIon is a concern for every 
citizen of this country, not just the parents of young children? Our future 
depends on the way today's children are treated, cared for, and nretred ^ 
tomorrow- We stand ready to work with this ccmiitteTin develoDin^ 
legislation on quality child care prograns. Thank you aevelopir « 
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EMPLOYER SUPPORT FOR CHILD CARE IS GOOD BUSINESS 

The American family has changed dramatically and, as a result, so 
has the American workplace • 

• The "typical" American family - employed father and 
full time homemaker mother caring for one or more 
children - represents less than 10% of families. 

• Half of the paid workforce are women. 

• Half of the lOthers of preschool children work outside 
of the home. 

• Five million children under the age of 10 return from 
school to an empty home. 

• Half a million preschoolers rxe alone at home for part 
of the workday. 

• Most parents pay $3,000 a year for child care. 

These facts are having a profound effect on workers and on the 
workplace . 

Studies have documented that child care concerns and problems 
cause problems at work. The irost recent book on the subject is by 
ATTCOM's Division Manager for Personnel Services, John Fernandez. 
AT&T 1 s Fernandez concludes that the stress placod on workers by 
work/family conflicts is "a hidden cost that represents a steadilj 
growing drAin on the corporate 'oattery.' As the data gathered ir 
our survey indicates, wi3e managers may find that a relatively 
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small investment In supporting employees' child care, directly or 
Indirectly, will pay larger dividends in increased productivity." 

THE IMPACT QP WORK /FAMILY PROBLEMS 

AT&T's Fernandez surveyed 5,000 management and craft employees 
working for five large technically-oriented companies. The 
results match those of the other scientific studies that have been 
made In the past ten years > 

The studies find that: 

• Half of all employed parents experience absenteeism and 
tardiness because of child care problems. 

• Most mothers and many fathers spend some of their time at 
work worrying about or dealing with child care problems. 

• Sixty percent of all workers experience stress on the Job 
because of family problems. 

• Sixty percent of supervisors spend some work time dealing 
with child care problems of their subordinates. 

. WHAT BUSINESS IS nnTWfi 

2,500 companies In the U. S. are presently providing some 
assistance to their workers to help with child care problem. 
The programs range from providing information to providing some 
financial help to opening a subsidized child care center a t the 
worksite. Some examples: 

• UAW and General Motors run a child care resource and 
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referral service on a pilot basis at a Pontlac, Michigan 



Many companies ofTer flexible work schedules or part-time 
work or Job-sharing with full benefit coverage, 

New York State's Employee Assistance Program, Jointly 
administered with its unions, is geared to nelplng workers 
cope with farafly problems. 

Some companies restrict mandatory overtime If It Inter- 
feres with child care or pay the extra costs of child care 
associated with mandatory overtime, (At least one child 
care center charges $1,00 for every minute that a parent 
is late picking up a child,) Hewlett-Packard provides 
flexible working hours to accommodate school and doctor 
appointments and other family problems. 

The Newspaper Guild has negotiated a $500 per parent 
annual child care subsidy for its workers at The Village 
Voice. The money can be used for care in the worker *s 
home in a family child care home or a child care center, 
Polaroid subsidizes 5 to 85 percent of the cost of child 
care at enters and at faily day care homes for its workers 
earning ^ss than $25,000, 

An organization called Chicken Soup, in Minneapolis, 
provides care on short notice for sick children of 
working parents, 3M provides and subsidizes nurses and 
nurses 1 aides to care for sick children in the workers' 



plant . 
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homes . 



• Pel-Pro, Inc. operates a summer camp for children near Its 
plant in Skokle, Illinois. 

• Several high tech firms In Silicon Valley, California have 
formed a consortium which runs a partially subsidized 
child care center available to all of their workers. 

These plans and programs are examples. They do not cover the full 
range of actual or possible programs that can help working parents 



THE ADVANTAGE 3 3 THE COMPACT 

Every study has demonstrated that spelcal assistance to working 
parents pays dividends. A 1982 study of 425 employers providing 



center, showed that more than half of the employers experienced 
Increased productivity and/or reduced absenteeism, tardiness and 
turnover. Seventy-five percent of the companies polled In a 1983 
study said the benefits of p-ovldlng child care outweighed the 
costs. Among the Improvements cited were: 

• lower absenteeism and tardiness (one company reduced 
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some assistance, ranging from EAP support to an on-site child care 
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bsence* by 191 and turnover by 63* when It opened an 
on-site child care center) 

• earlie" return from pregnancy leaves 

• decreased employee stress 

• improved recruitment 

• greater employee loyalty 

• improved morale 

• a better public image for the company. 



AT&T 1 s Fernandez concluded that "corporate involvement in ch 
care can produce significant financial dividends." 



Every working parent has already made some arrangement for child 
care. To figure out what our members need, it is important to 
find out what they are doing about child care now, what they like 
and don't like about their arrangements, and what help they would 
like from the company. 

• The first goal of CUA'a child care bargaining should be a 
Joint CWA-company "needs assessment" of the working 
parents at each work location or geographic area. The 
study should be planned at company expense on work time 
with assistance from CWA Headquarters. Workers should 
meet to discuss the questions and respond to the 
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questionnaires on company tlae. 

• A Joint CWA-Company Work end Family Committee should be 
established. 

The Work and Family Commit tea should be mandated to 
consider changes In work hour, leave and absence control 
policies to accommodate child care problems, a no-cost 



• A Child Care Pund should be established In each bargaining 
unit, administered by the CWA-Company Work and Faraliy 
Committee. The money can be spent on one project or a 
variety of pilot progroir-;. The money should be used to 
meet needs Identified In the "needs assessment. n 

• Committees should consider gathering Information and 
providing assistance to workers jo care for dependent 
spouses, parents and adult children as well as preschool 
and school -age children. 

Work and family conflicts burden our members and reduce the 
productivity of our employers. CWA has the ability to make a 
dlfievence through 1986 bargaining. 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 



Executive Office of Human Services 

Department of Pubiic Welfare 
180 Tremont Street, Boston 02111 



Charles M. AtWns 

Commissioner • 
April 22, 1987 

George Miller, Chairman 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 
385 House Office Building Annex 2 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Miller: 

Many thanks for giving me the opportunity to review my 
testimony. 

Enclosed are the savings estimates which Congressman Skaggs 
requested. 

As I indicated on March 10, I think your advocacy of increased 
day care is the key for developing a first class work option 
for welfare recipients. 

Sincerely, 



Thoiaas«*C Glynn, III 
Deputy Comaissioner 
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ET Savings 



The Massachusetts Employment and Training program (ET) saves taxpayers 
money whenever a client is placed into a job and he or she moves out of 
poverty and off the caseload. Savings include reduced AFDC, Food Stamp, 
and Medicaid expenditures as a result of welfare recipients no longer needing 
assistance. Savings also include increased state and federal tax payments from 
ex-welfare recipients who join the ranks of taxpayers. In 1986 alone, ET 
saved an estimated $121.2 million after all program costs are subtracted. 
Savings from 1983 through 1986 are summarized in the table below. 



Year 


AFDC 
Savings 


Food 
Stamp 


Medicaid 

Savings 


1983 


$ 0.4M 


$0.1 M 


NA 


1984 


16.5M 


4.9M 


$3.8M 


1985 


47.3M 


13.3M 


19.3M 


1986 


91.4M 


22.3M 


3MM. 


Total 


SI55.5M 


$40.6M 


$62.3M 



Tax 
Revenue^ 


TOTAL 
SAVINGS 


Program 
Costs 


Net 
Savings 


$0.1 M 


$ 0.5M 


$ 6.7M 


(S6.2M) 


3.9M 


29. 1M 


26.5M 


2.6M 


11. !M 


91.0M 


35.0M 


56.0M 


l?,$M 


17I.5M 


50.4M 


I2I.2M< 


$33.7M 


$292. 1M 


$118.6M 


$173.6M 
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(pa pulations 

Savings resulting from the ET program are calculated based on a monthly 
computer matching of all clients placed into jobs through ET with welfare 
eligibility files. This matching determines which clients have closed off 
welfare each month, which clients are still on welfare with reduced benefits, 
and which clients have not yet been able to become self-sufficient. 



Benefit Savings 

Benefit savings for closed cases were estimated based on the actual 



Medicaid 

$233 
233 
250 
267 



\ 


values are 


saown below. 










Food 


/ 




AFPC 


Stamps 




FY84 


$356 


$136 




FY85 


369 


137 


\ 


FY86 


399 


128 




FY87 


439 


119 



For each month a case was closed, savings in the amounts shown above 
were assumed to accrue. Medicaid savings were not assumed to begin 
until the fifth month a case was closed. (AFDC cases which close 
because of a job are entitled to four months of additional Medicaid.) 

Cases with reduced benefits were assumed to save one- half of the average 
AFDC grant. 

B. Tax Revenue 

Tax revenue from ET placements comes from four sources: social security 
taxes (FICA), federal income tax, state income tax and state sales tax. 
The amounts assumed for these taxes are show below. 

FICA: 7.15% of earnings 

Federal Income Tax: S400 

State Income Tax: $132 
(1983 through 1985 only) 

Sales Tax: 5% of 1/3 of the difference 

between AFDC benefits and 
new income level 

All tax payments were calculated based on an income of $10,000. Current 
ET wages are over $12,000 per year. 
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C. Program C<wt« 

Monthly program costs were calculated based on actual yearly costs of all 
ET components including education, training, placement, and day care 
services. These costs are shown below. 





ET 


Day 






Services 




IQTAI* 


FY84 ' 


SI5.0M 


$ 5.1M 


$20. 1M 


FY85 


I8.0M 


8.2M 


26.2M 


FY86 


25.9M 


I7.9M 


43.8M 


FY87* 


29.9M 


27.9M 


57.5M 


'estimated 








Net Savinas 









Net savings are calculated by subtracting monthly program costs from the 
benefit and tax savings which accrue each month from closed cases and 
reduced cases. 
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FOREWORD 



Save the Children is an international, nonprofit organiza- 
tion dedicated to improving the lives of poor children and 
their families. It works in 44 foreign countries and the 
United States, where its programs serve Appalachia, several 
regions of the South, a number of inner-city communities, 
Native Americans, and Hispanics in the Southwest. 

Because Save the Children works with local communities to 
define needs and addresses them through cooperative self- 
help efforts, it is involved in many different activities, in- 
cluding housing, food production, sanitary water and irriga- 
tion, preventive health, nutrition, small-scale income- 
generating activities, and programs serving youth and chil- 
dren. The goal of all of Save the Children's efforts is to 
help families become able to care for their children. 

Throughout Save the Children's programs, child care has 
been identified as a major need of communities. When good 
child care is available at an affordable rate, parents can 
lead productive work lives and contribute to the economic 
needs of the family. When good child is available children 
grow socially, emotionally and intellectually; they gain the 
opportunity to reach their full potential. 

Save the Children has been particularly aware that child 
care is a basic service that must be a part of any commun- 
ity plan because it contributes to the economic well being 
of the whole community. Good child care not only frees 
parents to work, but it also creates jobs for people who 
want to take care of children. 
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The Southern States Office of Save the Children operates 
several kinds of child care programs in Georgia, including 
the Family Day Care Network, a program to improve family 
day care in a two-county rural area; the Child Care Food 
Umbrella, a program in a sixty-county area to serve nutri- 
tions meals to children in family day care; the Purchase-of- 
Child-Care Project, a program to help low-income parents 
in Atlanta pay for child care while they are in job training; 
and Child Care Solutions, a comprehensive child care re- 
source and referral program serving metropolitan Atlanta. 

The information in this publication comes from the experi- 
ences of Child Care Solutions in counseling parents looking 
for child care arrangements for school-age children* 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this book is to help staff of child care 
referral agencies counsel working parents about care for 
the school-age child. The information presented here comes 
from Save the Children's resource and referral service, 
Child Care Solutions (CCS). 

CCS is a free resource and referral service available to 
residents in the eleven-county metropolitan Atlanta area, 
and was begun in response to the needs of working parents. 

CCS helps parents find all forms of child care and for any 
age child, but it has been particularly concerned about 
finding good care arrangements for school-age children. 
From the beginning, it was clear that many parents were 
interested in exploring different options for care of school- 
age children, and they had many unique questions about 
selecting a school-age child care arrangement. In 1984 and 
1985, about thirteen percent of all referral requests CCS 
received were for care of children age 6 and older. But 
programs for that age group were not systematically listed 
anywhere in Atlanta. We wanted to compile such a list for 
the area CCS serves, and to add school-age referrals to our 
services. 

As the CCS staff began to pull together information and 
talk to youth-serving agencies, it became clear that other 
agencies and organizations shared our concern and felt that 
as a community, we needed to address the issue of school- 
age child care. In 1984, the Southern States Office of Save 
the Children applied for and received a grant from the U.S. 
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Department of Health and Human Services to initiate the 
"School-Age Child Care Decisions and Resources Project." 
As we got into the work of the project, we soon learned 
that there were simply not enough programs or care 
arrangements for school-agers, so a major goal was to 
develop strategies that large, urban communities could use 
to create new programs for school-age children and to im- 
prove established ones. 

Another goal was to develop and improve methods that 
child care resource and referral program staff could use in 
counseling parents about school-age child care. Although 
this publication speaks most directly to referral counselors, 
it is also helpful to community leaders, educators, and 
social service staff involved in counseling parents about 
school-age chill care services and in resolving the dilemmas 
parents face in finding and keeping good care arrangements 
for their school-age children. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



THE NEED FOR SCHOOL-AGE CHILD CARE REFERRALS 



In the United States there are an estimated 15 million chil- 
dren ages six to 14 whose mothers are in the workforce. 
This is two-thirds (68%) of all mothers of children in this 
age group. Additionally, there are approximately 1.4 million 
five-year-olds whose mothers work outside the home. This 
means that almost half (48%) of mothers of five-year-olds 
are in the workforce. Studies indicate that the nu«nber of 
school-age children of working parents will increase by 
about 17 percent by 1990. 

As more mothers of school-age children take full-time jobs, 
and as preschoolers whose mothers are already in the work- 
force reach school-age, the demand for appropriate child 
care arrangements grows. Referral services can be of great 
help to these working parents by identifying care programs 
for school-agers. 

Many women wait until their children start to school before 
taking full-time jobs, and therefore are looking for child 
care for the first time when they call a referral service. 
Others will have recently moved into a new community and 
may be separated from their extended families and other 
familiar resources. Many parents are bewildered by the 
wide array of day care centers and feel enxious about how 
to choose one that will meet their needs. Some may want a 
smaller setting for their school-age child, such as a family 
day care home, but don't know how to locate these hard- 
to-find providers. 
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Parents are concerned about making the right choice for 
their children, but many feel insecure and unsure about how 
to go about it. Counselors at the referral service will need 
to be aware of parents 1 concerns and anxieties about find- 
ing satisfactory care arrangements. 

While referral services do not recommend one program over 
another, they do give parents the tools that help them take 
the responsibility for their child care arrangements. Refer- 
ral counselors can help parents consider their options, give 
referrals from which to choose, and educate parents about 
how to evaluate and monitor a day care plan. 



Children in Particular Need of Care 

Several groups of school-age children may be in particular 
need of care. These include children of single parents, chil- 
dren in low-income communities, children with special needs 
(mental, emotional or physical handicaps), and those who 
are in self-care (taking care of themselves, alone, while 
parents are at work). Referral services should be aware of 
these special groups of children and should identify and 
develop more care services for them. 



Parents 1 Preferences and Attitudes About School-Age Care 

While it is clear that large numbers of school-age children 
neerf care while not in school, it is not clear what parents 
and children want and need. Studies indicate that three- 
fourths of parents want their child in a supervised after- 
school program, and that they are ambivalent about their 
child being in self-care. 

Children's preferences for care are less clear. However, 
research indicates that children prefer to be with their 
parents, even when they perceive their self-care situation 
positively. Children in self-care tend to feel lonely or 
bored, and if in sibling care, complain of excessive fighting. 
Little is known about what preference children have if 
given the freedom to choose their own care plan. Referral 
counselors will need to explore with each parent the par- 
ticular circumstances of the family and the child's needs 
and preferences, while being realistic about what programs 
are available to the family. 
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Regulation of School-Age Child Care Programs 

Day care licensing laws are designed to protect the health 
and safety of children while they are in care. The laws 
vary greatly from state to state; some have licensing stand- 
ards for school-age child care that are clear and achieve 
their objectives. In other states there is confusion about 
how to regulate school-age care arrangements. There is 
often controversy over what should be regulated, by whom 
it should be regulated, and under what set of standards. 
Sometimes the stringent regulations designed to protect in- 
fants and toddlers are imposed on school-age programs and 
become barriers to the implementation of programs for 
older children. When an agency or individual wishing to set 
up a program for school-agers must meet the same regula- 
tions for yoitnger children, they may become discouraged. 

Public agencies that have capabilities and facilities to 
offer school-age child care, such as schools and recreation 
departments, may be outside the jurisdiction of licensing 
agencies. Some school-age care programs are not required 
to be licensed. These included "extended day" programs for 
children over six in private schools, recreation and cultural 
programs of youth-serving agencies, and some summer day 
c^mps. In some states, programs operating less than four 
hours a day are exempt and therefore, unless preschool 
children are also cared for in the program, are not required 
to be licensed. 

Because of the wide variety of organizations and individ- 
uals who sponsor school age child care, it is difficult to 
find them listed in any one place. This makes it difficult 
for parents to locate programs for school-age children. And 
it is a challenge for a child care resource and referral ser- 
vices to identify and list the complete range of options 
that parents need to know about when they seek care for 
their school-age children. 

The Referral Serviced Role in Creating Additional Resources 

Referral counselors become as frustrated as parents when 
there are not enough school-age programs to serve the 
need. Every counselor would like to have a variety of suit- 
able programs to which they could refer parents, but the 
reality is that th.re are not enough school-age programs to 
go around. While some may have good recreational programs 
and expert supervision, the hours may not be flexible 
enough to meet parent's needs, or the program may be geo- 
graphically unsuited to the child and the parents. 
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Referral services may, as CCS does, create child care re- 
sources by seeking out and assisting women to become fam- 
ily day care providers in neighborhoods where very little 
child care services exist* The referral service can also sup- 
port and strengthen existing child care programs by training 
child care providers and offering them technical assistance 
in operating their services* 

The referral service can encourage parents to advocate for 
school-age programs in their neighborhoods, as well as per- 
suade public and private organizations that are capable of 
creating programs to do so* 



Adding School-Age Care Programs to an Existing Referral 
Service 

Since this publication's intent is to help referral counselors 
strengthen their skills in counseling parents about school- 
age care arrangements, we felt that a chapter on how to 
find school-age programs and add them to the referral ser- 
vice would be intrusive here* Also, many referral agencies 
have identified school-age programs in the areas they 
serve, and would not particularly need this information* 

For these reasons, we have put this rather extensive infor- 
mation into Appendix A* Referral agencies that are think- 
ing about or planning to add school-age referrals will find 
it very helpful. 



Conclusion 

While referral counselors basically use the same inter- 
personal skills to counsel parents seeking care for school- 
age children and parents seeking care for infants and tod- 
dlers, there are some differences between the two* The dif- 
ferences lie mainly in the challenge to the counselor in 
finding suitable programs for school-age children— programs 
that meet the parent's and child's needs in terms of activi- 
ties, hours of operation, accessibility, and cost* While 
those considerations are part of any child care arrange- 
ment, they have different meanings for school-age children. 
The school-age child spends the largest part of the day in 
classes, and needs an appropriate blend of recreation and 
"free" time after school. Some older school-age children 
may need some quiet time after school to do homework* 
School-age children have usually developed some special 
interests and activities they want to pursue after school — 
music, art, dancing lessons; baseball or football practice; or 
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other activities that they attend daily op on certain 
afternoons of the week. Transportation from school to the 
program may be difficult to arrange, and a workable 
solution will need more elaborate timing and planning than 
for a preschooler in a day care center or day care home. 

Referral counselors will need to be creative in helping 
parents of school-age children choose options that are 
workable and affordable. We hope the following chapters 
will help counselors do that. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



THE COUNSELING PROCESS 



Role of the Referral Service 

Parents are often anxious about finding and choosing a 
child care arrangement. They fear that they will not be 
able to find a provider they can trust; they wonder if they 
can afford the best care. They may not feel adequately 
prepared to evaluate providers and programs. Young parents 
choosing care for the first time may be particularly anx- 
ious, especially if they are not aware of the options avail- 
able to them. Or a parent may have had an unsatisfactory 
arrangement in the past and finds it hard to trust that the 
next one will be any better. 

For these and other reasons, many parents call the referral 
service with the hope that the counselor will give them 
recommendations for quality child care. Few referral ser- 
vices, if any, have the philosophy that their role is to eval- 
uate the quality of child care providers enrolled in the 
referral service and recommend one over another. Rather, 
most referral services assume that the appropriate role of 
the counselor is to offer options and to support the 
parents 1 choice. We share that view. 

The counselor's role is to gather specific and factual infor- 
mation about parents 1 needs and to help parents clarify val- 
ues and attitudes about care. In the case of school-age 
child care, we believe that the counselor should also at- 
tempt to include, or encourage the parent to include, the 
school-age child's opinions and preferences when giving the 
parent referrals. 



If the parent is to make the best choice from the referrals, 
he or she must know how to evaluate programs. An impor- 
tant role, then, is to educate the parent about how to 
choose an appropriate arrangement. The counselor should be 
prepared to discuss guidelines for choosing care. We believe 
that our role is to dispel the parent 1 ? perception that the 
counselor knows all, and to empower the parent to choose 
the care that best fits the child's and the family's needs 
and that "feels right" intuitively. Sometimes the difficulty 
in this approach is the reality that the parent may have 
few choices. The counselor must be careful to balance the 
goal of educating and encouraging the parent to be choosy 
with the need to be realistic about what the choices are. 
This avoids setting the parent up for disappointment. 

In addition to educating parents about child care choices, 
the counselor can also encourage parents to advocate 
through community organization and legislation for better 
quality child care and more choices for care. 



Counseling Skills That Are Useful in Child Care Referral 

The counselor has three major goals to accomplish when 
conducting a parent interview. 

The first is to get basic information from the parent about 
the parent's and the child's needs. 

The second is to teli the parent about various options and 
to explore with the parent possible advantages and disad- 
vantages of different types of care. The counselor should 
also educate the parent about the process of choosing a 
child care plan. 

The third goal is to elicit the parent's attitude and feelings 
about different types of care so that the counselor can 
tailor the search to that particular family's needs. 

The discussion of these three issues helps parents sort their 
needs in order of importance and helps them to decide 
which kind of care arrangement t^ey want. The counselor 
may also encourage the parent to include the child in the 
decision. 

These issues are intermingled throughout the interview 
rather than occurring as three separate parts of the inter- 
view. An experienced counselor may, for example, get one 
piece of information about the child's interests, then ex- 
plore how the parent feels about that type of program and 
what it means to the child and the parent. The counselor 
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may then discuss how to manage transportation to and from 
the program. Although the counselor gets appropriate 
information for making realistic referrals, he or she does 
not rigidly control the discussion. Each interview will be 
different, yet meet the counselor's need for information. 

If the parent is feeling anxious about finding care, the 
counselor may need to deal with the parent's "burning ques- 
tions" first so that the parent may then concentrate more 
fully on exploring options. Parents are more able to discuss 
issues if the counselor lets them know she understands their 
feelings and takes them seriously. 



Listening Skills 

The ability to listen is one of the referral counselor's most 
important skills. It takes practice and patience to develop 
good listening skills. The counselor listens not only for in- 
formation, but also— and equally important— for feelings. 



Listening for Feelings 

Effective counselors accept what the parent says without 
making judgmental responses. If parents feel accepted, 
they will usually continue to express themselves. Counselors 
can use a wide range of responses that indicate accept- 
ance. There are also responses to avoid— responses that 
tend to make the parent feel unaccepted or judged. 

Many counselors use what is commonly termed "active" lis- 
tening skills. The counselor's goal in using active listening 
are to: 

1. Communicate acceptance of the parent's feelings. 

2. Encourage the parent to continue to identify and 
express his or her feelings. 

3. Give the message that the parent is in control, and 

from there empower the parent to work out any 
problems. 

It is important for the counselor to make a response that 
includes naming the feeling. Examples are: "Sounds like 
you're frustrated at trying to find transportation." Or, 
"Sounds like you f re disappointed with your current 
after-school arrangement." When the counselor identifies a 
specific feeling, it affirms the parent's feeling and gives 
the message that the parent is being listened to intently. 
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Active listening responses are much more effective than a 
general response such as "Uh huh," or "I see." Some counse- 
lors are hesitant to identify the parent's feelings for fear 
of being too interpretive. However, the active listening 
response helps the parent clarify his or her feelings* 
Rather than becoming defensive, the parent may respond 
with, "Oh, no. I'm not worried, but I am concerned," and 
then go on to express feelings about the situation; for 
example, "There are too many children in the group." 

Since most child care counseling takes place on the phone 
rather than person-to-person, the advantages of eye con- 
tact and the opportunity to read body language are lost to 
the counselor and parent. It is therefore doubly important 
that the counselor reflect feelings so the parent under- 
stands that the counselor is a responsive and sympathetic 
listener. 



Responses to Avoid 

Some responses that are well-meaning may actually block 
communication. Examples of responses to avoid are: 



Judgmental Comments or Criticism: 

"Do you really think you should leave your 
seven-year-old home alone?" 

"If you'd called sooner, we would have had programs 
with summer vacancies for your child." 



Questions That Put the Parent on the Defensive: 

To parent calling for the third or fourth time: "Do you 
mean to tell me that you've checked out all those 
referrals?" 

"We gave you sixteen referrals. Didn't you like any of 
them?" 

"We've given you about all the referrals we have that 
meet your needs, but I'll see what I can do." 



Personal Comments or Advice in a Patronizing Manner: 
"I wouldn't put my six-year-old on a bus by herself." 



To parent of an infant: "You can put him in a center, 
but he'll be sick all winter." 



Analyzing Parent's Behavior - Making Predictive 
Comments: 

"You're just going to be disappointed if you expect too 
much from the program." 

"Since you waited so late to call for summer referral, I 
doubt you'll find anything for your six-year-old." 



Minimizing or Discounting Parent's Feelings or 
Situation: 

"It's not that bad. I'm sure you can arrange for 
transportation if you work at it." 

"Well, at least you have choices. In some neighborhoods 
parents don't have any choices for after-school care." 

"You shouldn't expect the referral agency to do 
everything. You must take some responsibility." 



Making Assumptions About Parent's Needs Before 
Listening Fully: 

"Would you like a center?" (Counselor fails to mention 
other choices.) 



Sharing Personal Experiences With the Parent 

At times the counselor may feel comfortable sharing per- 
sonal experience with the parent: "Well, I remember how 
hard it was when I was looking for after-schoci care." The 
counselor must be careful to strike a balance between shar- 
ing a little bit of personal experience and implying that the 
parent should make the same choices. The goal of sharing 
information is to establish rapport with the parent and 
communicate that the counselor also has had to cope with 
difficult decisions about child care and therefore under- 
stands. Sometimes a sense of humor helps: "Six-year-olds 
can really be a challenge!" 
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Allowing the Parent to Ventilate 



A parent may call the referral service with a real need to 
express intense feelings about a child care situation. For 
example, a parent may say, "All the referrals for summer 
camp were full. Now I don't know what I'm going to do." 
Or, 'I'm divorced and I can't find an after-school program 
that I can afford. If I had child support, this wouldn't be a 
problem." By active listening and offering responses such as 
"That sounds pretty frustrating," or "You're under a lot of 
financial stress. It must be hard," the counselor is letting 
the parent know he or she is being accepted. 

After the parent has had space and time to ventilate, the 
counselor and parent can move more easily to the factual 
part of the interview. If the counselor jumps in too quickly 
with advice or the need to get "facts," the parent will feel 
discounted and hurried and may be hesitant to share atti- 
tudes and feelings about child care options later in the 
interview. Often parents call more than once, so the initial 
intake call is a critical time for the counselor to communi- 
cate in a way that builds a trusting relationship. 



Probing for Information or Feelings 

The counselor may wish to probe for information or feel- 
ings. It is important to know when to time this and to know 
whether the parent is open for discussion. If the parent is 
not interested in discussion, the counselor should back off 
and respect the parent's desire to avoid discussion. Parents 
may prefer to have materials on parent education mailed to 
them instead of pursuing a discussion. One of the issues 
recently discussed at Child Care Solutions is how to ask, in 
a nonthreatening manner, whether the parent wants to 
explore feelings. Staff suggested the following ways: 

"Do you have time to discuss this further?" 

"How is that arrangement working out for you?" 

"You've given this a great deal of thought. Would you 
like to explore other options for care?" 



Counselor Values vs Parent Values: Listening With an Open 
Mind 

The temptation for the counselor to give advice or respond 
with personal values is a potential pitfall. Both the counse- 
lor's and the parent's values and attitudes about child care 
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are strongly influenced by whatever they experienced in 
crowing up. Th-3 counselor must therefore be clear about 
his or her own values, and then be careful to present op- 
tions in an cbjectivc, ncn-advisory manner. For example, 
the parent may ask: "What type or care do you think is 
best for my child?" Even though the counselor may feel 
strongly, based on personal experience, that school-age 
children do best in family day care homes, the response 
should reaffirm and empower the parent's choice: "That 
depends on what you and your ©Mid feel most comfortable 
with. There are several options." The counselor then ex- 
plains the types of care available and gives referrals for 
the types of situations the parent prefers. 



Listening for Information 

With practice, counselors learn to listen to the parent, 
record information, respond with supportive comments, and 
give information. In most referrals, the counselor will need 
to ask for more information: "Do you need transportation to 
and from the program?" "Do you k;- w what route the 
school bus takes?" Getting comfortable v/ith asking for ad- 
ditional information is important in good child care 
referral. 



INTERVIEW: A STEP-BY-STEP GUIDE 

The following is a guide, based on our experience as coun- 
selors, for conducting parent interviews. These suggestions 
are intended to help the counselor respond to most of the 
issues, questions, and need for information that come up in 
a parent interview. However, many interviews do not re- 
quire all the steps, nor will the counselor follow the same 
order of topics in every case. 

It is important that the counselor check with the parent 
before bringing up a new issue. "Do you need any more in- 
formation on (whatever was being discussed)?" Sometimes 
the counselor will need to ask direct questions, particularly 
if the parent is inexperienced in looking for child care 
arrangements or has recently moved to a neighborhood and 
is not yet familiar with it. 

Many counselors find an appropriate time at the beginning 
of the interview to get the name of the child (or children) 
to establish a more personal atmosphere for the interview. 
"What kinds of sports does Jonathan like?" sounds warmer 
than "What kinds of sports does your child (your seven- 
year-old) like?" 
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Step 1: Explain the Role of the Referral Service and the 



Role of the Counselor 



First-time callers will be unfamiliar with how the referral 
service works, so the counselor's first task is to explain 
briefly what the service does and does not do. After that, 
the counselor carefully explains the limitations of the re- 
ferral service in a way that affirms the parent's right and 
responsibility to choose a child care arrangement that best 
suits the parent's and the child's needs. 

At CCS, we start with a general statement about what our 
service can do: 

"We are a free child referral service for parents 
in the Atlanta area. We can give you referrals to 
family day care providers, day care centers, and 
to a limited number of in-home providers. We are 
strictly a referral service; that is, we don't visit 
the providers or evaluate the quality of care." 



The parent may then ask: 

"You mean you don't give recommendations? Why 
not?" 



The counselor then explains what we cannot do, and why: 

"We feel that parents are the best judges of 
what will work for their child. Parents have 
their own values and preferences; what might 
work for one parent might not meet your needs. 
Also, we don't have the staff to visit and evalu- 
ate all the providers and centers listed with us." 

The counselor can offer the parent some reassurance by 
explaining licensing regulations that are meant to control 
the quality of programs. Counselors will need to be 
thoroughly familiar with the regulations in the areas 
covered by their referral service. Written copies of the 
information should be available to counselors. At CCS, 
counselors give the following information: 

"Day care centers must be licensed and must 
meet minimum standards set by state law for 
child care programs." The counselor may explain 
staff/child ratios, program requirements, etc. We 
explain that our licensing standards are minimum 
standards; they do not guarantee quality. "Family 




day care homes should be registered if three or 
more children are enrolled." (The counselor 
explains requirements for maximum number of 
children). "Also, providers who participate in the 
USDA Child Care Food Program are visited three 
times a year, so there is some monitoring on 
those providers. 

"We offer training for providers and centers, and 
can give parents information about whether pro- 
viders have participated in our training. We can 
also give parents information about how the pro- 
viders describe their educational background and 
experience." 

We also explain our complaint policy for family 
day care providers and day care centers: 

"We keep a record of all complaints, and we en- 
courage parents to report complaints to us and 
to the state licensing agency. If there are three 
complaints of the same nature against a provider, 
we remove the providers name from our files. 
Complaints of a serious nature are investigated 
by the state day care licensing agency. If we 
know that a day care center or home is being 
investigated by the licensing agency, we do not 
give referrals for that center or home until the 
investigation is over and the home or center has 
been cleared." 



Step 2: Affirm Parent's Choice 

At this point, it may be useful for the counselor to focus 
on the parent's feelings (i.e., anxiety), or to affirm personal 
choice before continuing: 

"It sounds like you've given this a lot of thought. 
It can be difficult to make a decision. We can 
give you referrals and some guidelines for choos- 
ing an arrangement based on what your needs 
are. While there is probably no perfect situation, 
we think that when you visit places, your gut- 
level feelings, or intuitive responses, about a 
place are just as important as 'the facts in in- 
fluencing your decision." 
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Step 3: Gather Detailed Information on Need for Child Care 



Once the counselor has listened to the parent's initial com- 
ments, defined the role and parameters of the referral ser- 
vice, and affirmed that the parent will make the choice, 
the counselor guides the conversation to get specific infor- 
mation from the parent. The counselor will use this infor- 
mation to decide which referrals would most likely meet 
the parent's needs. 

Usually the counselor will refocus the conversation by a 
comment such as, "Let me get some basic information from 
you now about your child care needs. Then I'll do a search 
and we can talk about the different options and how to 
choose a plan." 

The counselor uses the Parent Intake Form to ask for and 
record information such as: 

Name, address and phone number of parent 

Location where care is preferred 

Name and location of child's school 

Parent's work location 

Age and sex of child (or children) 

Hours and times care is needed 

Child's interests 

Transportation 

Other information called for by the form or 
needed by the counselor. 

Educating Parents About Choices 

Some parents will have a clear idea of what type of 
care they want, while others may be unaware of the 
different choices. It is often necessary to explain 
choices before the parent can tell the counselor what 
type of care she needs. 

Counselor: Have you thought about what type 
of care you want? 

Parent: Well, I'm thinking mostly about 
a day care center. 
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Counselor: That's certainly one option. There 
are some other choices you may 
want to consider. 

If the parent indicates interest in other choices, the 
counselor can then summarize options, A request for 
school-age care necessitates a particularly long explana- 
tion, but it helps parents realize that they have many 
options and that there are some important differences 
among the options. CCS counselors describe the follow- 
ing types of care to parents. 



Day Care Center : Day care centers serve 18 or more 
children. Centers can serve both preschool and school- 
-age children, or just school-agers. Most centers offer 
transportation from the school to the center. 



School-Based Care : Some public and private schools 
operate before- and after-school programs. Some of 
these are run by the school, some by parent groups 
and some by other agencies such as the YMCA or 
YWCA. 



Church-Based Care: Some churches operate programs 
for school-agers. Some are available daily, while others 
operate just on school holidays and summer vacation. 
Still others operate only during summer vacation. Some 
of the programs include a religious component, while 
others may be non-sectarian or simply housed in a 
church but run by a separate sponsoring agency. 



Recreational and Community Programs 

Many youth-sorvi^ agencies offer after-school activi- 
ties a.iu programs n the community. These may include 
YMCA, YWCA, Girls Club, Boys Club, the Salvation 
Army, and county recreation departments. Usually the 
enrollment and supervision of children in such settings 
is much less formal than in the other center-based pro- 
grams. 

Some programs offer transportation, but most do not. 
Often the children are responsible for getting to the 
program or class and "checking in." If a child does not 
show up, there may be no system for contacting the 
parents. The program may operate only a few days a 
week, or for less hours than care is needed. 
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Summer Camps: Summer camps may be based at any of 
the above "center" locations, or they may be in a "sum- 
mer" location. Camps vary in whether they offer trans- 
portation, in age and sex of children served, and in 
hours. Some may not open during the hours needed by 
working parents. 



Family Day Care Homes: In Georgia, a family day care 
provider can care for up to six children, other than her 
own, in her home. Providers with three or more chil- 
dren should be registered with the state Department of 
Human Resources. Providers may keep mixed ages of 
children, only preschoolers, or may specialize in school- 
agers. Some providers offer transportation to and from 
school, or may be located on the school bus route or 
within walking distance from the child's school. 



In-Home Care: Some parents prefer to have the provi- 
der come to their home. This type of care is usually in 
short supply and high demand. According to law, 
in-home providers must be paid at least minimum wage, 
and their Social Security must be paid. Transportation 
may be a problem if the caregiver must depend on pub- 
lic transportation. 



Self-Care: Self-care (where a child is responsible for 
himself or herself) is an option that some parents 
choose. If the parent wants to discuss it as an option, 
we discuss it with them. We feel that self-care is a 
sensitive issue because parents may feel guilty or anx- 
ious about leaving their child alone but think they have 
no other choice. For these reasons, we have devoted 
Chapter Four of this book to counseling on self-care. 



Tailoring the Referral to Individual Parent Concerns 

Step three is a good time to explore the parent's and 
child's interests and values, and how they might 
influence the choice. Parents may be very explicit 
about what they want. For example, some parents may 
not want their ehild in a program with a religious 
atmosphere; some may value the family day care home 
because they perceive the home as most closely 
approximating the child's own home. Some parents may 
feel that an informal after-school program will help 
their child toward independence, while others may feel 
that the same program is not supervised closely enough. 
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If the parent is interested in discussing how their 
values might influence the child care choice, the coun- 
selor might begin with a statement such as: 

"The kind of care ycu choose will depend a 
lot on what you think is important, and also 
on your child's interests, age, and needs. Are 
there some particular things you're looking 
for?" 

The counselor makes written notes about parental pref- 
erences and narrows the search for appropriate refer- 
rals, keeping to the values the parent says are impor- 
tant, for example, size of group, type of program, 
center versus home setting, etc. 

The parent may be concerned about practical matters 
such as fees, transportation, etc., as well as personal 
values. The counselor will need to make notes about 
these considerations and offer referrals which meet 
parents' expressed needs. When referrals do not meet 
those needs, the counselor reports that when telling 
the parent about the program. 



The Child's Interests and Values 

The counselor should also focus on the child's personal- 
ity, needs, and interests. The counselor may ask ques- 
tions such as: 

"What Jenny is like and what she's interested in 
may influence your choice. What are some of her 
interests?" (hobbies, sports, or quiet activities). 

"Is she more comfortable in a large group or in a 
small group?" 

"Does she have any special needs?" (allergies, 
medication, etc.). 

"Is Jenny shy or outgoing?" 



We feel that it is important to encourage the parent to 
consider the child's age and to match after-school or 
summer care with the child's developmental needs. 
Ideally, a good school-age program meets the specific 
needs of children at each age. (See Appendix B for 
suggestions on what parents can look for in age- 
appropriate programming). 
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Step Four: Summarize the Request for Referral 

When the counselor has all the information needed to begin 
the search for appropriate referrals, it helps to summarize 
what the parent has said. The counselor might say: 

"You mentioned that Jenny thinks she is too grown up 
to go to the center; that she wants to be with her 
friends after school and that she wants to play soccer. 
Since you prefer recreation programs or family day 
care near your home, we'll do a search for both. 
Another option is to see if we can locate a 
recreational program near the family day care 
provider's home that might offer sports for a few days 
a week. You might have to work out transportation, 
but sometimes parents find that mixing and matching 
care to meet both the parent's and the child's needs is 
a good solution. Does that sound like the kind of 
referral you want?" 



Step Five: Offer Referrals 

At this point, the counselor makes a search, identifying 
possible providers to see if they offer the care that is 
needed. The counselor gives the parent information about 
providers and programs the counselor thinks are possibili- 
ties, paying particular attention to the needs most impor- 
tant to the parent. Example: 

"Mrs. X, a family day care provider in your area, says 
she has a seven-year-old daughter and a five-year-old 
son. And she picks up children at the school Jenny 
attends. She specializes in school-age children, and 
takes them to the Y for swimming. She limits her 
enrollment to four children besides her own." 



Step Six: Educating Parents About Choosing Child Care 

By this time most interviews have gone on as long as the 
parent wants to talk. However, the counselor can offer to 
discuss guidelines for making a child care choice. Parents 
are more likely to request written information on these 
issues; if not, this is an appropriate time to offer them. 
Counselors need to be familiar with their referral agency's 
guidelines on choosing and monitoring an arrangement so 
that they can discuss them at any point in the conversation 
if the parent asks for information. Counseling and written 
materials should offer specific guidelines for assisting the 
parent in making and monitoring a choice. 
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CCS has several pieces of literature that helps parents 
evaluate and then monitor a child care arrangement. We 
offer to send these to parents, or to discuss them on the 
phone during the intake interview if the parent requests it. 
We think it is a good idea to send the materials to the par- 
ent, even though the subject may have been discussed in 
the interview. 

CCS counselors encourage the parent to monitor the ar- 
rangement. Situations change in programs, and children's 
needs change. Parents are encouraged to stay in touch with 
caregivers and their child's feelings about the program to 
ensure that the program continues to be a good choice. 
Expressing appreciation when things go well, letting care- 
givers know about parents' and childrens' suggestions, and 
maintaining a good relationship with the caregiver are im- 
portant in keeping everyone satisfied with the arrangement. 



Step Seven: Counseling on the Child's Adjustment to the 
New Program 

School-age children are struggling to be independent, yet 
they still have normal dependency needs that are disrupted 
when they begin a new school-age care plan. New attach- 
ments must be formed with the caregiver and other children 
in care. The child must adjust to a new routine and a new 
setting. All of these changes can be upsetting to school-age 
children, who typically like to think of themselves as very 
independent and self-assured. The child may feel threatened 
or vulnerable at having to make a change. 

The counselor may acknowledge during the intake interview 
that some children experience this adjustment period. If the 
parent indicates a wish to discuss it, the counselor can 
offer specific suggestions for helping the child make a posi- 
tive transition. 



Step Eight: Concluding the Intake Interview 

Once again, the counselor reminds the parent that we do 
not recommend particular programs. The counselor encour- 
ages the parent to call, visit, and check out the programs, 
and to call the referral service back with any questions the 
parent has or for more referrals. 
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Conclusion 



Issues and content included in this chapter cover most of the 
topics that parents of school-age children have discussed with 
counselors at CCS. No parent would want to discuss them all in 
one call. It is important, however, that the counselor be 
familiar with all of the information. Referral services need to 
make extensive information available in writing to their counse- 
lors, and to give counselors time for reading and discussing the 
material. When new or less experienced counselors are doing 
parent interviews, a counselor who is familiar with the neces- 
sary information and the referral agency's policies should be 
available to answer questions. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



HELPING PARENTS FIND SCHOOL-AGE CHILD CARE: SOME 
UNIQUE PROBLEMS 



Requests for school-age care are sometimes difficult to fill. 
However, the more programs the referral service has found 
and listed, the more likely it is to find solutions to complex 
requirements. Sometimes the problem is a lack of appropri- 
ate programs in the neighborhood. In other cases the diffi- 
culty arises out of the nature of the request itself. For 
example, a parent may want a creative solution such as an 
opportunity for the child to go to a program or class on 
some days, to be supervised part of the time, and to have 
some freedom in the neighborhood some of the time. Some- 
times the problem is the lack of school-age programs in the 
neighborhood and sometimes it is the lack of transportation 
to a program. 

The child also helps to determine the kind of arrangement 
that is made. For example, the parent may want the child 
in a day care center that provides transportation, but the 
child resists this option because he or she does not want to 
be with younger children. 

We believe it is important to be optimistic and supportive 
to parents, no matter how difficult the request. We must 
also be prepared to cope with the times when we have few 
or no referrals to offer, or when the needs and circumstan- 
ces of the parents make it difficult to suggest an appropri- 
ate referral. The greatest satisfaction for a child care 
counselor is to help a parent find a good child care ar- 
rangement; conversely the greatest frustration is to fail in 
that endeavor. 
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It is frustrating to the counselor to realize, while talking 
to the parent, that there is little ?ikelihood of finding a 
solution. Because she has tried to find solutions in that 
neighborhood and already knows there is little hope, the 
counselor may be tempted to rush through the call and go 
on to another parents request where she may be more help- 
ful. Yet in cases where parents are less likely to find what 
they need, the counseling and support become even more 
important. We think it is necessary for a referral service to 
review the kinds of request it receives and identify re- 
sponses the counselor can give to parents when the request 
is a very difficult one. Knowing how to be supportive to 
parents helps counselors feel more secure and less guilty 
when they have to give parents the bleak news that there 
are no referrals to offer. 

Some of the options suggested here may seem like faint 
consolations for a lack of child care programs or for a pro- 
gram that is not responsive to a family's needs. Even so, 
we still encourage our counselors to be creative when 
faced with requests that are difficult to fill. We hope the 
following discussions will help other referral services to 
share their ideas about how to cope when the requests are 
complex and the solutions are few. 



Transportation 

Many requests for school-age child care involve a need for 
transportation. In recent years, many day care centers and 
programs run by recreation and youth-serving agencies fur- 
nish transportation from the school to the program. They 
may pick up children at one or two schools, or they may 
pick up at eight or more schools. Information about trans- 
portation is available to the referral counselor and often 
makes it possible for the counselor to suggest an arrange- 
ment that the parent would not have thought of as a possi- 
bility because the program is far away from the child's 
school. 

Programs that furnish transportation are often the best 
option a parent has. However, parents should be encouraged 
to monitor for difficulties that may arise, such as length of 
transportation time and how it affects the child. For ex- 
ample, will the child be alone on the school grounds be- 
tween the time school ends and the van or bus arrives? 
Even if this is not the situation most of the time, it may 
happen occasionally if the bus or van is delayed along its 
route. Some routes are lengthy and the children may ride 
for half an hour or more before they reach the program. 
Parents need to decide if this is a problem for their child. 
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Transportation to a summer program may pose similar 
difficulties. Often a year-round program such as a day care 
center uses a different location for the school-age summer 
program. For example, a church program may have a prop- 
erty in a different area of town that they transport the 
children to for a summer camp program. It is important to 
be clear about the system of transportation. Where will the 
child be picked up? Where will the child be transported 
to? What happens if the transportation breaks down or 
doesn f t arrive on time? Contingency plans need to be 
explored and alternate solutions found in cases where 
transportation is involved. 

If the parents choice is family day care, it may be even 
more difficult to solve the transportation problem. The 
majority of family day care providers in Atlanta serve 
infants and toddlers, and even if they are willing to serve 
school-age children, they are reluctant to put the younger 
children in a car in order to pick up a school child. 

There are, however, family day care providers who are 
willing to pick up and provide care for school-age chil- 
dren, and counselors need to know if such vacancies exist 
in the neighborhoods where care is being requested. 

In cases where transportation from school to a providers 
home is a problem, we have tried to help parents work with 
the school system to address the problem. Some school sys- 
tems allow a child to be dropped off at a family day care 
home if the home is on the normal bus route, while others 
do not. Some school systems request that family day care 
providers meet the child at the child's normal drop-off 
point. Counselors need to know the policies of various 
schools and work with parents to help schools develop 
policies that support working parents. 

Advocacy to solve transportation problems may be required 
for handicapped children. In our area, special needs chil- 
dren are often transported to a site other than the nearest 
elementary school in order to participate in ; pecial educa- 
tion or therapeutic programs. The handicapped child may 
leave earlier in the morning than other children and return 
home later than most children. Even so, the child may 
reach home in the afternoon before the parents do, and 
therefore will need a supervised child care arrangement. 
Parents may need to negotiate with the school system to 
leave the child at a day care center or a family day care 
home. 

Creative solutions to transportation needs are required 
when the parent wants the child to have adult supervision, 
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such as in a family day care home, but also wants special 
cultural or sports activities for the child a couple of days 
each week* If the caregiver does not transport children or 
cannot leave the house because of responsibilities to other 
children in care, a separate transportation system to the 
special activity will need to be found. The counselor can 
suggest paying a responsible teen-ager to furnish transpor- 
tation. In some cases, parents in the neighborhood may get 
together and work out a car pool. Although the working 
parent may not get off work early enough to take the chil- 
dren to the activities, she may get off in time to pick them 
up. If this is not possible, perhaps the parent can pay a 
non-working parent, or trade other services to members of 
the car pool such as occasionally taking care of their chil- 
dren a few hours at night or on weekends when needed. 



Child Care During the Summer 

As the close of the school year draws near, referral ser- 
vices receive calls from parents with a number of unique 
and challenging requests. Some parents have a child in self- 
care during the school year but do not want their children 
to spend whole days during summer vacation without adult 
supervision. Other parents have a child in a program that 
will not be available in the summer. Some divorced parents 
who have custody of the child only during the summer need 
help in finding an appropriate arrangement. Other parents 
have in mind a really "creative" summer and want to find 
interesting summer camps or outdoor recreation programs 
along with the right combination of transportation and full- 
day adult supervision. Parents with an older child may want 
the child at home, but hope to find a teen-ager to super- 
vise the child. 

Parents who want a full-day arrangement along with an in- 
teresting program of planned activities can be referred to 
day care centers that offer such programs. In addition, a 
number of church groups, recreation agencies, and youth 
service agencies offer specialized summer camps. Some of 
the camp programs operate one or two weeks, while others 
have a varied program that lasts eight weeks or more. 

At CCS, we try to maintain up-to-date information on all 
of the day camp programs that operate within Metropolitan 
Atlanta. In referring to these programs, we have found a 
number of issues the parent should check out. Some camps 
are not intended to be full-day care arrangements for 
working parents. They may not open until 8:30 or 9:00 a.m. 
and may end at 2:00 or 3:00 p.m. The parent is then re- 
sponsible for finding another arrangement for the balance 
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of the day. However, sometimes these programs do have an 
extended day program; if not, perhaps a camp staff member 
could be hired to serve the extra hours for children of 
working parents. 

Another question is the experience of the camp staff. 
There be teen-agers working as "counselors in 

training. T lis may not be the kind of adult supervision the 
parents thought they would get. We encourage parents to 
check supervision carefully. Questions to ask are Who are 
the staff? What is their training and experience in super- 
vising school-age children? Parents should decide for 
themselves what is adequate supervision for their children. 

Parents who want to leave the child in the neighborhood 
with a family day care provider or a teen-ager should be 
encouraged to think through the special role relationships 
of the child, the caregiver and the parent. For example, 
during the school year the child may be content to stay at 
the family day care home because it is only a few hours 
after school. However, during the summer, the child may 
want the freedom to visit a friend, go to the park or to a 
swimming pool, or to return to his own home. 

To make this arrangement operate smoothly and safely, the 
counselor may encourage the parent to develop a written 
agreement among the parent, the child and the caregiver 
that would spell out responsibilities of each party. For ex- 
ample, the child would agree to check in by telephone with 
the caregiver upon reaching his own home or a friend's 
house and to adhere to the hours agreed upon to be spent 
away from the caregiver. The parent might take responsibi- 
lity for the child's actions when the child is away from the 
caregiver, and the caregiver would be responsible for see- 
ing that the child gets to scheduled activities (if she 
provides transportation) and to supervise the child while in 
her care. Written agreements may carry more weight with 
the child than verbal agreements, since the child partici- 
pates in a "grown-up" activity of signing a contract. The 
caregiver may feel more comfortable with a written agree- 
ment because it definitely spells out when and under what 
circumstances she is responsible for the child. 



The Kindergarten-Age Child 

Many states are developing a system of full-day public kin- 
dergartens. In most states the kindergarten program is op- 
tional; parents can choose whether to send their five-year- 
olds or not. When kindergarten was a half-day program, 
children tended to be served in programs that were primari- 
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ly preschool, and staff had expertise in serving this age 
child. With the move to full-day kindergarten, five-year- 
olds are often in after-school programs designed for ele- 
mentary school children, and in some cases the needs of 
this younger child are not adequately being met* 

Some working parents continue to use part-day preschools 
other than the public kingergarten. Part-day programs may 
operate two sessions a day, one in the morning and one in 
the afternoon. Whichever session a working parent chooses, 
there is still part of the day when the child needs an 
additional care arrangement, complete with transportation 
and assurance that the child gets lunch in one program or 
the other* 

CCS has had some success in helping parents find a family 
day care provider willing to serve a child who attends a 
part-day nursery program. Typically the provider charges 
the same fee as for full-day attendance. Parents sometimes 
express dismay over the full fee because they pay tuition 
at the nursery school, and don f t feel they should also pay a 
full fee to the family day care provider. We try to explain 
it from the providers point of view; that is, a child attend- 
ing a half-day takes the space the provider could have used 
for a full-day attendance, and she needs to earn full-day 
rates. In fact, earning the full-day rate is frequently the 
incentive that makes a provider willing to accept a part- 
day child, especially if she provides pick-up and transporta- 
tion. 

Some working parents choose day care centers for their 
five-year-olds because they expect to find a center with an 
educational component that is as good as the part-day 
nursery school or the public kindergarten. Other parents 
want a day care center that is not academically oriented 
because they feel their child needs more opportunity for 
play and social development before entering a structured 
learning environment. However, most parents who choose 
day care centers for their school-age children do so be- 
cause they have younger children enrolled there and want 
to keep their children together. Regardless of the parents 
reasons for choosing a particular day care center, it has 
the added advantage of being a full-day child care arrange- 
ment. 

Some parents call CCS with very definite ideas on what 
kind of program they want for their kindergarten-age chil- 
dren, while others call seeking help on how to choose a 
program that is right for their child. As we f ve said before, 
we believe parents know what is best for their children and 
we do not make decisions for them. However, counselors 
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can help parents understand what kind of program a center 
is offering kindergarten-age children. In addition, the coun- 
selor may point out some of the issues that other parents 
have discussed, including whether it is better to have the 
convenience of the day care center or to have the child 
begin public school early and be in step with other 
students. 



Finding Care for the Older School-Age Child 

Sometimes parents call the referral agency expressing frus- 
tration over their child f s refusal to cooperate with an 
arrangement that has been made. Many times these are 
parents who stayed home until the child reached school 
age, and the child and parent seem to be going through 
separation anxiety that other families went through when 
their children were placed in child care as infants or pre- 
schoolers. After discussing various options, counselors can 
suggest that the parent let the child have some choice in 
the kind of program he or she wants, and perhaps make 
arrangements to get the child to some activities in which 
he is interested. The counselor might suggest that the child 
accompany the parent on visits to check out some different 
kinds of arrangements. 

In other cases the older child is unhappy with an arrange- 
ment because it does not fit the child f s idea of the kind of 
program he or she should be in. Older children may resist 
continuing in the day care center because they no longer 
want to be in a "baby" program. Sometimes an older child 
in a family day care home will become bored if the home is 
primarily geared toward the care and interests of preschool 
children. 

CCS counselors try to help parents understand that as chil- 
dren grow older, they may resist what seems like an easy 
solution from the parent f s perspective. This helps the 
parent create an arrangement that involves cooperation 
among the parent, child, and caregiver. Counselor may ex- 
plain that although it seems like a great inconvenience to 
end an arrangement that was satisfactory to the parent and 
make another, perhaps more complex one, it can be a sign 
of healthy growth on the part of the child. For example, 
the child may want to develop a special athletic or artistic 
talent that can only be met by a special program. The child 
may also be expressing a need to take more responsibility 
for decisions and use of time than the center or family day 
care home allows. Also, the child may feel a need for more 
time alone, to be more independent, or to be free of a 
group structure. 
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Some parents call CCS seeking care for children between 
the ages of 12 and 15. While parents may feel that their 
children continue to need adult supervision, they also feel 
that there should be age-appropriate activities* with time 
for the child to pursue special interests and to be allowed 
some independence. Unfortunately, there may be few such 
programs in the community. Most day care centers won't 
enroll a child older than age 12 because the child would 
feel out of place and might ultimately become a discipline 
problem. Agencies such as Boy f s Club and Girl's Club are 
not available in all neighborhoods, and even if they are 
their programs may not be designed for teen-agers to 
attend every day. We attempt to help the parent find out 
what the child's needs are and how they could be met. If 
there is a program in the area that meets the child's in- 
terests, or even a part of them, we refer the parent. If no 
such program is available, we suggest that the parent find 
a friend or neighbor who will provide the necessary super- 
vision, and that the parent, child and caregiver talk 
through and agree on the kinds of activities the child will 
participate in. 



Morning Care 

Whether or not parents feel that their child needs care 
before school depends on the situation. If the parents leave 
the house a long time before the child leaves for school, 
they may seek some form of adult supervision for the child. 
But if the parent leaves the house only shortly before the 
child, there may be no need for supervision. 

Parents tend to reason that the child is less likely to get 
into mischief in the morning than in the longer period of 
time in the afternoon. The decision of whether to lea-'- the 
child unsupervised is also affected by their perception of 
how safe the neighborhood is, whether the child walks to 
school or rides a bus, and how close the bus stop is to the 
house. 

In trying to help parents decide whether they need morning 
care, CCS counselors usually point out the above factors. 
We also ask about a contingency plan if the child should 
become engrossed in television, goes to sleep, or for some 
reason misses the school bus. 

Some day care centers offer morning care and include 
transportation to the school. These programs are usually 
sought out by parents who have to leave the house long 
before the time the child needs to leave for school. 




Unfortunately, morning care options are not available in all 
neighborhoods or from all day care centers. CCS counselors 
encourage parents whose work hours begin at 6 or 7 in the 
morning to find a neighborhood parent or a friend to watch the 
child during the morning hours. 



Child Care During School Holidays & .d Teacher Workdays 

Each year parents call at Christmas and spring break to ask 
for child care referrals. Parents who have a school-age 
child in a program run by a school system or operated by a 
community agency on school property usually have this 
prot>m, as well as parents who are usually home from 
work by the time the child comes home during the school 
day. We point out that this situation will occur when we 
make a referral to a program that is closed during school 
holidays and teacher workdays, so that the parent can de- 
velop a contingency plan. We have also identified a list of 
social service agencies, including Boy's Club, Girl's Club, 
YMCA and YWCA, that have "holiday camps" designed to 
meet this particular need. When possible, we refer parents 
to these programs. 



When Few or No Options Exist 

Unfortunatley, there are times when we have to face the 
fact that no referrals are available. This is an all too 
common occurrence, and it is a real disappointment for the 
counselor as well as the parent. CCS works really hard at 
publicizing the need for more school-age child care and 
works with groups to start more programs. 

When we fail to find a solution to a request, we try to pro- 
vide emotional support to the parent and try to give practi- 
cal information that may eventually result in helping the 
parent with a school-age child care arrangement. Some of 
the suggestions we make include: Talk to your school prin- 
cipal about the school opening an after-school program. See 
if other parents are in the same situation in your neighbor- 
hood and school district, and get together to resolve the 
problem. See if your child has a friend whose parent is at 
home and willing to care for another child after school and 
during school holidays and teacher workdays. Hang up signs 
on school bulletin boards soliciting help from other parents. 
Go to the PTA for help. Talk a friend into becoming a fam- 
ily day care provider. Go to your church neighborhood 
organization group and solicit support in opening a s^hool- 
ege child care program. 
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We realize that the parents most in need of child care ser- 
vices are the ones who have the least time to help solve 
the problem* Being asked to become neighborhood advocates 
and organizers may seem to them like an added frustration. 
However, the more people involved in a neighborhood 
effort, the more likely it is that a few strong advocates 
will emerge to get things moving. 



Conclusion 

We hope that the description of our approach to finding 
creative solutions will be helpful to other counselors and 
will help them identify supportive responses when the re- 
quest is difficult to fill. Some of the ideas suggested here 
are unique to the current supply, or lack of supply, of 
school-age programs in the area we serve. Resource and 
referral services in other communities may be able to offer 
more options to parents. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



COUNSELING APPROACHES TO THE SELF-CARE ISSUE 



The topic of children in self-care, or 'latchkey 11 children, is 
controversial. First, parents are reluctant to admit that 
their child is in self-care, which makes it difficult for re- 
searchers to identify the number and location of children in 
self-care. Also, the number of children in self-care is not 
necessarily an accurate indication of the number needing 
supervision. Some children in self-care may be judged as in 
need of care by an adult, while others may be judged by 
the parent as mature enough to take care of themselves 
between the time school is out and the parents get home 
from work. For some children an interim agreement such 
as a check-in system may be all that is needed. 

Second, research findings on the impact of self-care on 
children are inconsistent. Studies have been made on the 
issues of cognitive and social adjustment, childrens 1 fears, 
effects of restrictions on outdoor play, peer relationships, 
and risks from accidents. Generally, children in self-care 
tend to score lower in both academic achievement and in 
indicators of positive social adjustment such as self-concept 
and self-reliance. (Long and Long, 1984). However, children 
in rural settings may show no negative effect in academic 
achievement or social adjustment. 

One study reports that children in self-care tend to be 
more fearful than those in supervised care. Fears center 
around intruders, going outside, having an accident, and 
abuse by a sibling or an adult. Children in urban settings 
tend to be much more fearful than those in rural or subur- 
ban settings (Long and Long). 
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Another study, in contrast, found no differences in fear 
levels between children in self-care and those in supervised 
care (Rodman, 1985). A recent study also indicated that 
suburban children in self-care were no different from those 
in supervised care on measures of self-esteem and school 
adjustment (Leroux, 1985). Children in self-care tend to be 
severely restricted in their freedom to play outdoors and to 
socialize with peers, particularly in urban settings. 

What causes some children to suffer negative effects from 
being in self-care? One study (Long and Long, 1984) found 
that at least three factors contribute to stress: 1) starting 
self-care before age eight; 2) being in self-care five to six 
hours a day; and 3) having too much responsibility too 
early. While a close relationship between the child and the 
parents tends to counteract the negative effects of 
self-care, close relationships between siblings did not. 



Policies of Referral Service on Self-Care 

Resource and referral services may be reluctant to develop 
policies on counseling parents on the subject because it 
raises the potentially touchy issue of parent values (i.e., 
"It's okay for my child to be in self-care") versus agency 
values (i.e., "The child should receive some type of super- 
vision"). Agency counselors may feel that self-care is an 
inappropriate choice because of the potentially negative 
impact on the child's development, but may be unprepared 
to explore alternative choices with the parent or even to 
raise the issue in the first place. The parent may feel that 
there are no other realistic choices, but may be defensive 
about revealing or discussing the situation. 



Recognizing Counselor Values About Self-Care 

Parents seldom call the referral service requesting care for 
a school-age child who is in self-care. Usually the counselor 
learns of the child when the parent calls for referrals for 
younger siblings. The parent may make comments such as: 

"I have a seven-year-old, but he's been calling me when 
he gets home." 

"My older two are home after school for about an hour, 
then I get home." 

"Do you know of any low-cost after-school care? I 
really can't afford more than $20.00 a week." 
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The counselor must decide if he or she will raise the issue 
of self-care, and if so, how. The dilemmas we have felt at 
CCS are whether we should raise the issue if the parent is 
not requesting a referral for school-age care, and how to 
raise the issue in a supportive way without offending 
parents or making them feel defensive or guilty. Ultimately, 
as one counselor expressed it, "We must trust that the 
parent is trying to do the best for the child." 

What are our own values about self-care? We felt it was 
important to examine our own feelings in order to develop 
a policy about it. As a staff, we tend to feel that children, 
at least young school-age children, should have some form 
of supervision when not in school. The kind of care will 
depend on the individual child. Some counselors feel that 
older school-age children should be supervised, but we 
agree that some mature children in ideal circumstances 
could handle self-care. We base these values on what we've 
read of the research on potential negative impact of self- 
oire as well as on our personal parenting values. 

We recognize that we have a liability, emotionally if not 
legally, when we know a child is in self-care and we 
haven't counseled the parent about potential problems and 
the child becomes endangered. However, self-care seems to 
be some parents 1 choice, and we recognize that they may 
not want to discuss it with us. 



Response to Parents of Children in Self-Care 

When the parent mentions the school-age child who is home 
alone, how can the counselor respond? Whether to raise the 
issue is a judgment the counselor makes based on the open- 
ness of the parent and on the possibility of a productive 
discussion. 

If the issue is raised, we agree that the goal is to help the 
parent explore the situation and decide what is best for the 
family. Parents know the needs of their school-age children 
far better than the counselor does. The counselor is likely 
to be effective is she raises the issues with a focus on the 
parent's strengths. (It is important that the counselor be 
very aware of her tone of voice, especially in asking ques- 
tions regarding the child in self-care. If it is a phone con- 
versation, all the parent knows of the counselor is a voice 
on the other end of the line). 

The counselor might say: 

"Do you have time to talk about this a little more?" 
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"I can tell you've thought through some of the issues of 
after-school care. Let's talk about some other things 
you might want to consider as well," 

'It sounds like you've worked something out, but you're 
not quite satisfied," 

Once the parent has indicated a willingness to discuss the 
arrangement, the counselor can proceed with these three 
steps: 

1. Help the parent explore the situation, 

2. Explore other options if the parent is open to them, 

3. If self-care is the plan of choice, raise other factors 

that the parent might consider in order to make the 
best possible plan. 



In assessing the self-care plan with the parent, the counse- 
lor can ask questions that will help the parent examine the 
plan and decide if it is the best option for the family: 

"How is it working out for you?" (Explore parent's 
feelings about other types of care. Try to draw the 
parent out if finances seem to be a problem. Identify 
and empathize with the realistic barriers to finding 
care). 

"Would you help me understand how you've set this up? 
What kinds of agreements do you have with your 
child?" 

"How does your child feel?" (Has she been proud of 
herself, afraid, etc.?) 



If the parent seems open to it, the counselor can discuss 
other possible options for school-age care, stressing low- 
cost care if money is a problem, or possible solutions to 
whatever problems the parent has identified. 

Sometimes parents are in a hurry and while they don't have 
time to discuss self-care on the phone, they may be open to 
being mailed educational materials on school-age care, or 
on self-care if that is their choice of care. If the parent 
has called for referrals for an infant or a preschooler, he 
or she may be more intent on finding an arrangement for 
the younger child or children before discussing an arrange- 
ment for a child already in self-care. 
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We have identified some key issues that the counselor may 
want to raise if the parent is willing to discuss the self- 
care plan: 

What is the child's maturity level? Has he asked to 
stay home by himself? 

How does the child feel about being home alone? 
(Afraid, nervous, lonely, bored, etc.). The counselor can 
suggest that the parent ask the child, "Tell me about 
the times when you were afraid." The child may be 
reluctant to share his real feelings. 

Are there older children (siblings or neighbors) who are 
responsible and accessible to the child? 

Does the child have a check-in system with a parent or 
a neighbor? Are there other adults who are accessible 
to the child in the neighborhood? 

How safe is the neighborhood? 

How close (geographically) is the child to the parent at 
work? 

Are there some recreational school-age programs that 
offer "intermediate" supervision such as the Y, Girls 1 
Club, neighborhood recreation center? These may be 
less expensive and more appealing to older children and 
adolescents. 

How would the child handle an emergency? The 
counselor can suggest that the parent think through 
potential emergency situations, such as the child losing 
a key, a fire, the heater not working, an injury, the 
parent getting home later than usual because of a 
breakdown in transportation or having to work late. 



Conclusion 

We hope this discussion helps referral services decide whether 
to raise the issue of children in self-care. Even if a referral 
service decides not to pursue the issue directly, counselors will 
occasionally find themselves in discussions with parents who 
express concern and ask for the counselor's help and advice 
about a child in self-care. We hope the suggestions here will 
help prepare counselors for those occasions. In all referral 
counseling, we belive in being optimistic that a solution can be 
found, and we believe that referral counselors can be innova- 
tive in their pursuit of solutions. 
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APPENDIX A 



LOCATING AND ADDING SCHOOL-AGE REFERRALS TO AN 
EXISTING REFERRAL SERVICE 



This material suggests ways to locate school-age referrals 
and incorporate them into an existing resource and referral 
service. It assumes that policies and procedures are already 
in place for staffing, counseling, and handling complaints; 
and that relationships with child care providers have been 
established. 



Requests for School-Age Care 

Nationally, requests for referrals for school-age children 
range from 12 to 30 percent of all referrals requested. At 
Child Care Solutions, as elsewhere, requests for school-age 
referrals increase in late May, June and July, when summer 
care is needed, and again in August and September when 
parents are seeking before- and after-school care. 



The Provider Data Base 

The best time to gather information about school-age care 
is when a day care center or a family day care provider 
enrolls in the referral service. CCS keeps information on 
each provider of child care on a form which is filled out by 
the provider and kept in a file folder and in the computer 
in the referral office. (See back of this Appendix for an 
example of the form). 



Special Information From Family 0 >»y Care Providers Who 
Ke ep School-Age Children 

Ages of children served 

Hours of care 

Ages of provider's own children in the home 
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Sex of children in the home (While sex of children 
has not been so important to parents choosing a 
preschool arrangement, school-age children usually 
prefer situations in which they are not the only boy 
or only girl in a household). 

Schedule (part-day, full year or only summer 
vacation, before/after school) 

Names of schools providers serve 

Transportation plan 

Availability of outdoor play area or nearby park 
Description of program ("typical day") 
Special activities offered (swimming, music, art, etc.) 
Children with special needs accepted or not. 

Special Information from Day Care Centers and Other 
Licensed Programs Needed for School-Age Referral 

Ages of children served 

Hours of care 

Schedule of care (part-day, full year, summer care) 
Schools served 
Transportation plans 

Play areas available (pool, gym, playground) 
Special features of program 
Is the program part of an elementary school 
Cost of care 

Size of group; childradult ratios 
Description of school-age program 
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Finding and Listing Family Day Care Providers and Licensed 
Centers 

A good way to find centers and family day care homes is to 
get a list from the state day care licensing or regulating 
agency. However, you will need more information before 
making referrals to such programs. 



Day Care Centers 

At CCS, we wrote to all the centers on the state's list. 
About 25 percent responded by filling out our forms and 
mailing them back. We then telephoned those who did not 
respond to the mailing and collected information. 



Family Day Care Providers 

Finding and enrolling family day care providers is somewhat 
more complex since providers in Georgia are not required 
to register until they have three children in care. CCS 
made a decision to try to find and enroll them when they 
were beginning child care and had fewer children in care. 

The most effective way we have found to get family day 
care providers to enroll in the referral service is to run an 
ad in neighborhood newspapers. The ad reads: "CHILD 
CARE SOLUTIONS: Free referral to child care. Call 
885-1502 to list your home or center with us. Call 885-1585 
for frse referrals to child care*" The ad runs every two 
week? *n the classified ad section where child care provi- 
ders advertise. 

When provider? :*ali f we answer their initial questions, ex- 
plain how the reurral service works, and how to enroll. We 
send them a packet with more information on these issues, 
including information on how day care is regulated in the 
state, an enrollment form, and information on training of- 
fered by CCS. We also include literature (brochures) on the 
advantages of listing with our referral service. We keep 
their addresses and phone numbers so we can call them 
later if we need to. 

Another strategy for recruiting family day care providers is 
a course we offer periodically on "How to Start a Family 
Day Care Home." We publicize the course through news- 
paper articles and public service announcements. Providers 
call us as a result of the publicity, come to the course and 
enroll with the referral service. 
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We also write or call providers who advertise in the news- 
papers, as well as providers who enroll in Save the Chil- 
dren's Child Care Food Program. The state agency that 
sponsors the Child Care Food Program may furnish you a 
list of participating providers whom you can invite to enroll 
in the referral service. 

Referring Parents to Family Day Care Homes 

When we give parents referrals to family day care 
homes, we give the parent the provider's name and 
telephone number, but not the provider's address. 
However, we select providers who are closest to the 
parent's home, and give the general location by 
naming an area or a major intersection near the pro- 
vider's home. (For example, "Mrs. X is near the Flat 
Shoals and Glenwood intersection." Or, "Mrs. X 
serves the Virginia Highlands area"). 

We give the parent information on how the provider 
describes her program, background, and experience in 
child care. We encourage parents to call the provi- 
der. If, after a telephone interview, the parent thinks 
there is a possibility of making a child care arrange- 
ment, he or she makes an appointment to visit the 
provider. 

If the parent wishes, we give referrals along the 
parent's route to work. In the case of school-age 
children, we will, if the parent is interested, give 
referrals on providers and programs that serve the 
child's school. 



Family Day Care Enrollment Forms 

CCS makes Ihree copies of the enrollment forms from 
family day care providers and keeps them, by provi- 
der number, in two large open files, centrally located 
so that more than one counselor at a time can use 
the information. When a counselor needs to update 
information on a provider form, she has ready access 
to all copies. 



Finding, Listing and Referring Unlicensed Programs 

In Georgia, certain programs are not required to be 
licensed, even though they are a de facto form of after- 
school care. Some examples are Boy's Club, Girl's Club, and 
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other recreational facilities that are open only during 
after-school hours. CCS has found such programs through 
directories published by United Way, by telephoning city 
and county recreational departments, checking church 
bulletins and bulletin boards, watching announcements in 
neighborhood newspapers, checking out leads parents tell us 
about, and calling individual schools when other resources 
run out. 

With programs of this kind, we keep information about 
whether the program assumes supervisory responsibility for 
the children or whether they may come and go at will. It is 
our policy to give that information to parents. If the pro- 
gram does not require a license, counselors inform parents 
that the program is not regulated as centers are. 

Another source of after-school care is offered by school 
systems or by other agencies in school buildings. CCS gives 
parents information on how these programs are regulated 
and staffed. Parents need to know if such programs are 
open on school holidays. 

Information on these kinds of programs is kept in a sepa- 
rate section of the central files and labeled "School-Age 
Only." 



Finding and Listiag Summer and School Holiday Programs 

We enroll summer programs in our referral service by tele- 
phoning the same sources we use in finding after-school 
programs. 

We list information parents need about summer and school 
holiday programs on an enrollment form (see end of this 
Appendix). CCS counselors feel that the following informa- 
tion is particularly useful: 

Ages, sexes served 

Opening and closing dates of program, and dates of 
special activities (i.e., courses, camping). 

Location 

Transportation offered, location of pick-up po.' ;ts, if 
any. 

Hours of program availability (is there before- and 
after-program care in cases where the program hours 
don't match the parent's work schedule?) 
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Program description 
Number of children served 
Cost 



We organize summer and school holiday program information 
in two ways: one is a three-ring notebook divided into map 
coordinates. This system tells us quickly if the parent and 
the program are too far apart geographically to make a 
workable child care arrangement. (Many programs are listed 
under several different map coordinates because they offer 
transportation to a wide geographic area). The second way 
we list this information is alphabetically by program title. 
We keep this in a second three-ring notebook. 



Finding and Listing In-Home Providers 

The form for in-home providers (people who go to the 
child's home to give care) gathers basic information about 
the provider's background, experience, education, fees 
ch Tged, geographic area in which the in-home provider will 
work, and availability of the provider's transportation. We 
request the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of two 
references. (See back of this Appendix .) The items most 
important for school-age referrals are: 

Willingness to do part-time care 

Availability of own transportation or location and 
access to public transportation 

Willingness to transport children 

Experience in caring for children. 



Information Storage and Retrieval 
The Map System 

Because CCS serves a large area, geographic distances 
between parent and program are critical. We use large 
maps of the r^tropolitan Atlanta area. On one map we 
place pins that identify the exact locations of family day 
care providers. Day care centers are indicated on a 
separate map. 
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Pins with blue heads indicate providers who serve infants 
(children under 12 months); yellow pins indicate providers 
who serve children older than 12 months. 



Each pin has a flag on which the provider number is 
written. When a parent requests referrals, we are able to 
determine from the parents address which providers are 
near her. This visual system allows us to make immediate 
referrals in most cases, rather than recording information 
from the parent, making the search, and calling back or 
mailing referrals to the parent. 

We experimented with calling back later to make referrals 
but found that the immediate referral is preferred. Both 
parents and counselors are more satisfied with the method, 
because the parent gets information when he or she wants 
it and the counselor gets a sense of completion in handling 
the referral. 



Use of the Computer 

CCS uses the computer to store and update information on 
providers and to compile other statistical information. That 
includes the current number of providers enrolled with 
CCS, ages serfed, vacancies in each age group, number of 
providers offering school-age care, etc. Counselors use the 
computer for searches of an exceptional nature, such as for 
evening care or care with transportation. We can also use 
it to print mailing labels and lists by zip code or alphabeti- 
cal order. 

We use software developed for child care referral by 
Work/Family Directions (200 The Riverway, Boston, Mass. 
02215). 



Since we only have one personal .omputer available to 
CCS, we are not able to use it foi intake calls and data 
searches, although the program is capable of doing so. We 
will need ».wo more personal computers and a way to net- 
work them to be able to computerize parent intake and 
searches for referrals. We encourage all CCS counselors to 
become familiar with the operation of the computer so they 
will Le able to use it easily when we have enough equip- 
ment to put parent data into the computer during the phone 
interview and allow the computer to do the referra* search. 
We are confident that computerization will increase our 
effectiveness when we have enough terminals for several 
counselors to input and access data simultaneously. 
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Parent Intake Form 



We use a standard intake form for all parents calling for 
referrals. (See back of this Appendix.) Portions of that 
form that are pertinent to school-age referrals are: 

Child ! s age 

Preferred location of care, including major intersection 
closest to school 

Time/hours care is needed (before/after school, 
summer, school holidays) 

Preference of type of care (family day care home, day 
care center, in-home, etc.) 

Special needs of child (handicap, food allergy, 
medication, etc.) 



There is a space on the form for the counselor to make 
notes about special interests, transportation needs, program 
preferences, and so on. We use this space to record school- 
age children's sex and name, and the location of their 
school. 

We file parent intake forms alphabetically by parents last 
name so that counselors can easily pull the form if the 
parent calls back for additional information or referrals. 



Plans for Improving the System 

At CCS, counselors meet every other week to discuss issues 
and plan together. At several meetings during the writing 
of this manual, counselors discussed ways to improve the 
way we store information on school-age programs. Some of 
the ideas they suggested are listed here: 

1. CCS Files 

Develop a special notebook (or several notebooks) 
similar to our Summer Program book for school-age 
programs. ("Bananas," a California referral services, 
has done this successfully.) Include: 

A. An alphabetical list of schools, separated by county. 
Include private schools. Include names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of contact person at each 
school. 
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B. Get a map of schools and school districts from each 
county school system (if available). 

C. Give each school a map coordinate or a code so 
that the computer can sort by school. 

D. In a manual filing system, the same purpose could be 
accomplished by the following method: Identify the 
map coordinate for each school. Organize a 
notebook of schools within each county by map 
coordinate. File each before- and after-school 
program and each summer program in the same book 
by their map coordinates, using a one-page 
enrollment form similar to the summer program 
form. 

E. Develop a series of transparencies with a map of the 
city, the school districts outlined, locations of 
schools, and locations of school-age programs. 

F. Complete a separate alphabetical list of private 
schools and after-school programs that serve each 
school (as we learn of them), with comments about 
how transportation is provided to these programs. 



2. Summer Program Files 

A. Identify a contact person if extended cire is 
offered. 

B. Identify locations of pick-up points if transportation 
is offered. 

C. Code each program so that it can be sorted by map. 



3. Ideas for the Map System 

A. Develop a special school-age book with map 
transparencies showing locations of schools, school 
districts, and school-age programs. 

B. Use special pin codes to indicate locations of 
school-age programs on the large day care center 
map. 
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C. Use a special pin code for family day care providers 
who serve school-age children. (This information will 
be in the provider's file, but putting it on the map 
immediately tells the counselor which providers in 
the 'jailer's area care for school-age children. It 
saves the counselor from pulling files on providers 
who do not take care of school-agers.) 



4, Ideas for the Use of the Computer 

We plan to store school-age only programs which do not 
have to be licensed, and summer programs, in the computer. 
Since all programs can be listed by map coordinate, wa will 
be able to search for care by location. We plan also to: 

A. Code each public and private school by map. 

B. Expand computer accessibility by adding a terminal 
for each counselor. 

We look forward to the expanded use of our computer sys- 
tem. We think it will expedite the referral system and give 
us more exact information on need and supply of child care. 
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Sample Child Care Resource <5c Referral Service form for enrolling a family day 
care provider 

CHILD CARE SOLUTIONS FAMILY DAY CARE ENROLLMENT FORM 

Name: Date: 

Address: City: Zip: 

Name of cross street or closest major intersection: 

GA Depart, of Human Resources 

Telephone No. ( ) Family Day Care Registration 

County: No. 

If you are enroUed in the Save the Children Family Day Care Food Program, 
please state your provider number: 

What is the name of the neighborhood you live in? 

Name of elementary school in your neighborhood: 

Name of middle school in your neighborhood: 

Is there a school bus (elementary or middle) that goes directly by your house, 
please state the school bus number: 



What public transportation is within walking distance of your home? (If possible 
state the name and number of bus routes; ex. "9 Toney Valley" or "10 Ansley 
Park.") 



What age children are you willing to serve? Check all that apply. 

Under 12 months One year to 3 years Three to 6 years 

Above six years 

Are there children ur jer the age of 13 living in your home? Yes No 

If yes, state age and sex. 

Age Sex , Age Sex , Age Sex , Age Sex 

Dc you currently have vacancies? Yes No . If yes, for what ages 

and for now many? 

Do you keep a waiting list? Yes No 

Are you wiUing to enroU children in advance? (for example, an expectant 
mother needs child care in three months) Yes No 

(Continued next page) 
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FEES 



Please state fees for age groups and basis on which you charge (hourly, daily, 
weekly, monthly) 

Full Day Attendance Part Day Attendance 



Under 12 mos. $ Per $ Per 

1 to 3 years $ Per $ Per 

3 to 6 years. $ Per $ Per 

Above 6 yrs $ Per $ Per 



Do you reduce your fees for any reasons (examples: discount for second child in 
the same family; when child isn't present because of illness or vacations, etc.)? 
Yes No • If yes, please describe: 



What days of the we^k are you open? (Check all that apply) M Tu W 

Th F Sat Sun . What hours are you open? From am to pm 



Do you accept children for evening ce^P? Yes No 

Do you accept children for overnight care? Yes No 

~Do you accept children on a drop-in basis? Yes No_ 

Do you accept children on a half-day basis? Yes N j 



Does your home close for legal holidays or to give your family a vacation? 
Yes No . If yes, when is the home closed? 



Is your family day care home located in: Single family dwelling , Trailer 

Apartment , Other (please describe) 



Is the outdoor space located in: Fenced yard Unfenced yard 

Nearby park or playground . Other (please describe) 

Do you have pets in your home? Yes No • If yes, state what kind: 



(Continued next page) 
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Do you offer transportation for children in your care? Yes No . If yes, 

describe (example: to and from your home; to or from a school or kindergarten; 
field trips; to run personal errands, etc. ). 
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If you limit the age of children you are willing to transport, or have other car 
safety practices, please describe.: 



Do you have references available if parents request them? Yes No 

What arrangements are available for the care of the children when you are ill 
or cannot provide care? 



Are parents required to furnish any meals? Yes No . If yes, please 

describe: 



What meals do you serve the children? (Check all that apply): Breakfast 

Morning snack Lunch Afternoon snack Dinner 

Does your family day care home receive reimbursement for meals under the U.S. 

Department of Agriculture (USDA) Child Care Food Program? Yes No . 

If yes, state the name of the organization that sponsors the program: 

How long have you been caring for children? 



Do you carry insurance to protect children who may be accidentally injured 
while in your care? Yes No . 

Do you carry liability insurance to protect yourself against claims that might 
arise in connection with the children in your care? Yes No . 

(Continued next page) 
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If your were explaining to parents what you do with children in a typical day, 
what would you tell them? 



Does your family day care home offer any special services a parent should know 
about? (For example, are you willing to care for handicapped children? Will you 
accept children on special diets? Do you speak a language other than English? 
Do you offer any special educational experiences for children?) Describe: 



Is there anything else you would like a prospective parent to know about your 
family day care home? 



Child Care Solutions 

Save the Children, Southern States Office 
1340 Spring Street, N.W., Suite 200 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
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Sample form for enrolling a day care center in the CCR&R 

CHILD CARE SOLUTIONS 
Sign-Up Form for Day Care Centers and Group Day Care Homes 

Name of Center Telephone # 

Neighborhood 

Address 

(Street) 



(City) (Zip) 

County 

Name of cross street or major intersection near center 



Name and job title of person in charge 



Are you licensed as a Group Day Care Home? Day Care Center? 

Department of Human Resources License Number 



What age children do you care for? (Check all that apply) 

Under 12 months 3-6 years 

1-3 years Over 6 years 

What days of the week are your open? (Check all that apply). 

Mon Tue Wed Thu Fri Sat Sun 



From AM to PM. 

Do you accept children for (check all that apply): 

Evening Care Half-Day Care 

Overnight Care Part-Time 

Drop-In Care 

(Continued next page) 
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Do you currently have vacancies? Yes_ No 

If yes, how many and for what ages? 



Are there priorities for enrollment ? (e.g., child is low-income or handicapped; 
child's parents are members of a sponsoring church or work for a sponsoring 
employer). Yes No . 

If yes, please explain: 



Do you provide transportation? (Check all that apply) 

To and from school To and from child's home 

Field trips Other (explain) 



Describe the transportation service (e.g., large school bus, 12-15 passenger van, 
etc.; state which schools you drive to: 



PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY AND DAILY ROUTINES 

If you have a brochure or written curriculum that describes philosophy and daily 
activities, please submi* them. If these are not available, please answer the 
following: 

Describe the program's educational philosophy: 



(Continued next page) 
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Describe the daily routine and curriculum for each age group of children: 



Do you provide meals and/or snacks? Yes No . 

If yes, check all that apply: 

Breakfast , AM Snack , Lunch , PM Snack , Dinner . 

Describe any special dietary orientation (e.g., natural foods, vegetarian, etc,): 



Is there anything else about your program that you would want parents to 
know? 



FACILITY DESCRIPTION 

Briefly describe your child care facility: Layout, open plan or self-contained 
claosroom, nap facilities, play structure, special equipment, etc,: 

Indoor space: 



Outdoor space: 



(Continued Next page) 
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SPECIAL NEEDS/HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

A. Do you take children who are new to this country and do not speak English? 
Yes No . 

B. Please check appropriate categories which describe your enrollment policy: 
Cannot enroll handicapped children 

Accept on individual basis - no special program 

Accept as percent or total enrollment ( %) 

Receive special funding to serve handicapped children (Specify funding 
source): 

C. Please check all categories of special needs served by your program: 

Visual handicapped Emotionally disturbed 

Hearing impaired Speech impaired 

Orthopedically handicapped Mentally retarded 

Other health impairment: (epilepsy, Multi-handicapped 

muscular dystrophy, etc.) 

Learning disabled 



D # If applicable, please describe your program for children with special needs: 



(Continued next page) 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Do you offer any summer day camp or other special summer child care 
programs? 

Yes No • If yes, please describe: 

Ages served: 

Program hours: AM - PIVL 

Sessions: Location: 

Program description: 



FEES (Note: We request information about your fees, but we do not give infor- 
mation about fees to parents,) 

Please state fee for age group and the basis on which you charge (hourly, daily, 
weekly, cr monthly). 

FULL-DAY ATTENDANCE PART-DAY ATTENDANCE 



Under 12 mos. $ 


per 


$ 


per 


1-3 years $ 


per 


$ 


per 


3-6 years $ 


per 


$ 


per 


Over 6 years $ 


per 


$ 


per 



Do you reduce your fees for any reason? (e.g., discount for second child in the 
same family, when the child is not present because of illness or vacation, etc.) 

Yes No . If yes, describe or attach a copy of fee policies: 



(Continued next page) 
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Do you have a method to help low-income families pay for the cost of child 
eare? (for example, a sliding fee scale, a church or community "scholarship" 
fund, government funds, etc.) Yes No . If yes, describe: 



Please include any additional brochures, policies for parents, 
or other materials about the center that will help parents and 
community service agencies understand your center. 

Child Care Solutions 

Save the Child. n, Southern States Office 
1340 Spring Street, N.W., Suite 200 
Atlanta, Georgia 3039 
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Sample form for listing summer programs 

SUMMER PROGRAM 

MAP COORDINATES 

Name of Sponsoring Organization 



Telephone No. Contact Person_ 

Address 



Street City Zip County 
Cross Street or Nearby Intersection^ 



Ages Serve d Boys Girls Vacancies 

No* of Sessions Beginning Ending 

Can children remain enrolled for entire summer? Hours of Program 

Days Operated ? 

Cost of a Session Deposit? Registration Fee? 

Is transportation provided to and from home? From a central pick-Lo point? 

Meals Provided: Breakfast Lunch Snack Dinner 

Do you accept handicapped children? 



How many children can you serve at one time? Staff:Child Ratio?^ 

Is this a residential program? 

May children leave premises unsupervised? 



Are provisions made for children of working parents before and after program? 

Do you wish to be listed with Child Care Solutions Resource and Referral? 

Program Offered: Please explain briefly. 

Education 

Arts and Crafts 



Sports Activities^ 
Sports Education^ 

Field Trips 

Other 
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Sample form for enrolling in-home caregivers 

APPLICATION FOR IN-HOME CARE REFERRALS 
Name ' Date 



Address 



Street 
Telephone No. 



Educational Background^ 



City 
County 



Zip 



Former Employment^ 



Experience With Children: 



References: 



1. 



2. 



FEES: We will not quote your individual fees, but we want to tell parents the range of 
fees our providers, as a group, charge. 



Per HOUR 
Per DAY 
Per WEEK 



(Continued next page) 
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Hours You Are Willing To Work: Circle those which apply. 

Live In - Permanent (5 or 6 days a week) 

Full Time (40 hours a week or more) 

from (a.m.) (p.m.) to (a.m.) (p.m.) 

Part Time 

from (a.m.) (p.m.) to (a.m.) (p.m.) 

Night or Overnight: 

from (a.m) (p.m.) to (a.m.) (p.m.) 

Live In - Temporary: 

No more than days, and 

No less than days. 

Weekends: Saturday from (a.m.) (p.m.) to (a.m.) (p.m.) 

Sunday from (a.m.) (p.m.) to (a.m.) (p.m.) 

Transportation: Check one 

Do not have own transportation 

Have own transportation 

List areas you would travel to for work: 



Please return to: 

Child Care Solutions 
C/O Save the Children 
1340 Spring Street, N.W. 
Suite 200 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
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Sample Child Care Resource and Referral Service form for recording 
information from parents 

CHILD CARE SOLUTIONS - PARENT INTAKE 



Initials of Counselor 

Month Year Day of Mnth._ 

Name: 



Address: 
City: 



County: 



Phone: Home: 



Zip 



Work 



Nearest Major Intersection: 



No* of Children Needing Care 



J. One 
2. Two 

Child No. 1 

Age 

1. 0-12 mos. 

2. 1-2 yrs, 11 mo 



3. Three 

4. Four + 



3. 3-4 yrs 11 mo 

4. 5-5 yrs 11 mo 

5. 6 yrs. + 



Time Needed 

1. Full 

2. Part 



3. B/aFS 

4. Summer 



Comment on Hours: 



Route to Work: 



Prefers Care Near: 



Employer's Name & Location: 



When Care Needed: Immediate 
Starting Date: 



Home Code (County) 

1. Clayton 5. Fulto" 

2. Cobb 6. Gwinnette 

3. DeKalb 7. Other 

4. Douglas 8. Not Given 



(Form continued next page) 



Days/Nights 

1. Days Only 

2. Nights Only 

3. Both 



Days of Week 

1. Weekdays Only 

2. Weekends Only 

3. Both 



Child #2 

Age 

Time 

Day/Eve 
Day/Wk J 

Pref. 

Sp. Need 



Preference 

1. Fam. Day Care 

2. Center 

3. In-Home 

4. Other 

5. Multiple Optns 



Special Needs 

1. No 

2. Yes 



Child #3 

Age 

Time 

Day/Eve 
Day/Wk J 

Pref. 

Sp. Need 
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Reason Needing Care: 

1, Employed 3. Looking for Work Comments on Preferences, Etc. 

2. School/ Job 4, Other 

Training 



Employment Code: 



Employment Code, Spouse: 

(Cont, comments below if needed) 



Referral Information: Possible Referrals Subsequent Contacts 

Date Nature 

Referrals: 



Call Back Notes w/Date & Initials: 



Completed: 

Date Nature 



Referrals: 



# ! s referred: 



Completed: 

Date Nature 

Referrals: 



Complete with initials and date 
Brochure sent: 



Completed 



Comments Continued (if needed) 
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APPENDIX B 



CHOOSING SCHOOL-AGE CHILD CARE: A DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDE" 



Developmental Needs 
Of School-Age Child 



Relevant Child Care Questions 
For Parent/Child to Consider 



Yes 



No 



1. COGNITIVE 



Child may have wide interests/ 
hobbies, science, art, music, 
sports, computers, reading, 
coloring, photography, etc. 



Is there a wide range of 
creative activities available? 
Ave they challenging but not 
too pressured or frustrating? 

Can the child choose among 
several activities? 



Child is developing abstract 
thinking skills/sense of humor. 



Child has been in school all day. 



Homework 



Can the child initiate 
activities? 

Is the caregiver offering 
stimulation and guidance? 

Verbal interactions? 

Games/problem solving 
situations? 

Are there chances for un- 
structured free play/relaxed 
quiet times? 



If TV is available, are 

programs acceptable to parents? 

Is there supervised homework? 



(Continued next page) 
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Developmental Needs 
Of School-Age Child 



Relevant Child Care Questions 
For Parent/Child to Consider 



Yes 



No 



2. SOCIAL 

Identification with peers, 
especially same age and same sex 



Some children may h- * difficulty 
in a large group. What is the 
group size? 



Preoccupation with "rules" and 
fairness 



Is there opportunity to 
choose from a wide group of 
friends? 

Same age/sex choices? 

Are small groups available? 

Are there low-keyed, under- 
standing staff offering 
individual attention? 

Is the caregiver fair/ 
respectful of children? 

The rules clear/limits stated 
positively and consistently? 

Social skill development 
encouraged? 



3. PHYSICAL 



Developing/mastering physical 
skills 



Large Muscle 

Is a large play space 
available? 

Are there games, sports, 
dancing, non-competitive 
physical activities? 

Does the caregiver 
initiate/model skills? 



Yes 



No 



Need for food ana rest 
(Continued next page) 



Small Muscle 

Are there "small muscle" 
projects; art, sewing, 
carpentry, model building? 

Are nutritious snacks, rest 
area provided? 
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Developmental Needs 
Of School -Age Child 



Relevant Child Care Questions 
For Parent/Child to Consider 



4. EMOTIONAL 

Developing strong sense of self 



Needs for independence with 
guidance 



Need for quiet/private time 



Does the caregiver seem 
to have enough time for 
eush child? 

Is the caregiver affirming/ 
accepting/flexible/respectful 
of children individually? 

Are children given chances 
to make decisions? 

To take responsibilities? 

Are limits clear and age- 
appropriate? 

Do children have choices? 

Is the caregiver's style of 
affection and discipline 
compatible with familv's? 

(Family Day Care) Can 
attend activities or play 
with friends in neighbor- 
hood after checking in with 
family? 

Is there a quiet are for 
study/activities, etc.? 
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PUBLICATIONS OF SAVE THE CHILDREN, SOUTHERN STATES OFFICE 

Family Day Care Series 

The Child Care Food Program and Family Day Care: A How-To Manual 
Family Day Care Training and Publicity: Audiovisual Resources 
Family Day Care: An Option for Rural Communities 
Establishing a Family Day Care Agency 
Family Day Care as a Child Protection Service 

School-Age Child Care Series 

Counseling Parents About School-Age Child Care: The Role of the Referral Service 
School-Age Child Care: A Guide for Working Parents 
School-Age Child Care: Strategies for Community Change 

Day Care Administration Series 
Day Care Personnel Management 
The Effective Day Care Director 

Recruiting and Enrolling Children: Tips on Setting Priorities and Savir^ Time 

Day Care Financial Management: Considerations in Starting a For-Profit or Not-for- 
Profit Program 

Time Management for Day Care Directors 

Legal and Program Issues Related to Child Custody and Late Parents 
Evaluating Children's Progress: A Fating Scale for Children in Day Care 
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